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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received another letter from 
Sir Witt1am Betuam, in reply to Mr, 
Kempe’s remarks in p. 130: but we 
must ask permission to put a period to 
the discussion, particularly as the main 
subject has been already lost sight of in 
an examination of forms of expression ; 
wearing too much the appearance of re- 
crimination, which must be always use- 
less and injurious in literary questions, 
Our critic has admitted his error in the 
example he selected, but maintains his 
opinion of the general character of Sir 
W. Betham’s etymologies.—It appears 
to us only necessary to extract two pas- 
sages of Sir W. Betham’s letter, the first 
stating that he has noé discarded the 
points of the Eugubian tables, but has 
“appropriated them to the division of 
sentences, as the more refined system of 
punctuation is now used, and rejected the 
notion of a pcint between every word ;” 
2. that the Royal Irish Academy has not 
in any way given an opinion on the subject 
of Sir William’s etymological suggestions. 
Our Reviewer referred to a letter of the 
Secretary of a learned Society written to 
Sir Wm. Betham in 1838, on occasion of 
his communicating to them a paper on the 
affinity of Etruscan and Irish languages.— 
This will be seen in Etruria Celtica, vol. 
iz p. 52. 

Mr. Hattiwett, who is preparing for 
publication a Dictionary of Archaie and 
Provincial Words, would feel much obliged 
if any of our country readers, who have 
noticed the dialectical peculiarities of the 
English language, would forward theircon- 
tributions to him, care of Mr. J. R. Smith, 
4, Old Compton Street, Soho Square, 
London. Peculiar words, phrases, pro- 
verbs, customs, and also printed speci- 
mens of our local dialects, which are 
often difficult to procure, would be thank. 
fully received, and most fully acknow- 
ledged. 

A Cockney observes, that the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, together with 
their personal (not to say their family) 
arms, the arms of their guild or. trading 


company, and the arms of the city of 
London, display on their carriages the 
following coat, intended for the county of 
Middlesex, Gules, three swords or seaxes 
in pale argent, pommeled or; and he 
inquires of our country correspondents 
whether other Sheriffs bear like coats for 
their respectives counties? 

We have the authority of Mr. John 
Major to state that the first three editions 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress had nocuts. It 
is doubtful whether the first edition has 
the portrait of the author dreaming; but 
the second and third have this portrait, 
It is fully believed there is but one copy 
extant of the first edition. 

Mr. W. Wire, of Colchester, has a 
copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress which 
corresponds with that described by Mr. 
Allies in our last number. The pages 
of the woodcuts agree, and in the verses 
under each picture, which are of the rudest 
character. This copy is complete, and on 
the title page it is stated to be ‘“* The 
Nineteenth Edition, with additions of 
new cuts. London, printed for M. Bod- 
dington, at the Golden Ball in Duck 
Lane, 1718.’’ 

In our May number, p. 539, there is 
an error inthe memoir of the late Mr. 
Brewster, where it is stated ‘ Mr. 
Brewster married, &c.” It ought to have 
been, “Mr. Brewster married Frances, 
youngest daughter of Leonard Robinson, 
esq. of Stockton, merchant, by Ann, 
daughter of Francis Barker, of Stockton, 
esq. Mrs. Brewster died in 1818.” The 


Leonard Robinson, esq. who married © 


Priscilla, daughter of Peter Consett, esq. 
was brother to Mrs. Brewster. 

Vol. XVIII. p. 427.— General Dilkes, 
of whom a memoir is given in the Maga- 
zine for October, was of an Irish family, 
and son of Thomas Dilkes, esq. a Major 
in the army, by Margaret, third daughter 
of Robert Denny, esq. of Eye, in Suffolk, 
and grandson ot Admiral Sir Thomas 
Dilkes, who was knighted in 1'704 for his 
services in the Mediterranean, and died 
in Dec. 1707 at Leghorn, 
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Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of Lord Teignmouth. By his 
Son, Lord Teignmouth, 2 vol 


IT is difficult, perhaps, to say whether the great object of biographical 
writing, which is the exact delineation of human character, be best 
attained by the contemporary who is personally acquainted with the subject 
he describes, or by him who does not approach his task till the mature 
decisions of time have been pronounced ; till posterity has held the balance 
of impartial justice, and the countenance of truth has appeared amidst the 
shade which mingled virtues and defects have thrown over all human 
character. It may be said, and not unjustly in one point of view, that if 
the hand of grateful affection should sometimes err in its disposition to 
heighten the excellences or conceal the defects of the person whose 
memory it delights to recall, yet that it can also detect and describe 
virtues that would altogether escape the vigilance of the casual observer, 
and penetrate into those deeper recesses of the heart which are concealed 
from the common eye, and sacred to the presence of friendship alone. 
To such alone are disclosed the little incidents of daily life, the habits, 
and humours, and affections that insensibly yet surely form the character, 
and which, without any preparation or effort, fix themselves in our minds ; 
and, after all, the delineation of any character truly, exactly, and fully, 
with all its countless variations, and all its graduating siades, is so 
extremely difficult, aud the portion of unparticipated thonghts, unex- 
pressed images, and undivulged opinions and wishes in the mind of every 
man is so large ; so much passes across our hearts too quick for the eye of 
vigilance to arrest, too scattered for attention to combine, and even too 
sacred and solemn for the ear of friendship or love to partake, that we 
must confess that the painter of human character needs all the assistance 
which the closest and most unreserved intimacy, and the most correct and 
lengthened observation, can bestow. And, after all this assistance has 
been bestowed, where is that silent and faithful monitor to be found, who, 
standing by the side of the writer, can prevent the undesigned, the un- 
conscious, the unsuspected misrepresentation, which heightens the 
colour of truth, according to the inclination or affection, or interest of 
the observer? and who also is there who would look with too severe 
an eye on the involuntary deviations which have been caused by 
the fascination of the subject, and where the tribute of commemoration 
has been wet with the tears of affection, or glowing with the animating 
warmth of gratitude ? Yet, if we were to grant that at first sight the daer 
biographer appears to be free from the dangers that beset his predecessor, 
if we presume that he may approach his task with more coolness and 
impartiality, yet Ae still must rely for his materials on those who were 
better acquainted with the subject than himself; he must have recourse 
to the diligence of his predecessors, and he must fit himself for the diffi- 
cult task of so estimating their situation, and feelings, and knowledge, as 
to be able to ascertain whenever they are treading beyond the line and 
boundary of truth ; he must examine every sentence of praise or censure 
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with verbal exactness, aud he must sit as a judge on those on whose 
opinion, when cleared and sifted from error, his own must be adjusted and 
formed. ‘There are difficulties therefore attending biography on either 
side of the question ; and all we can say is, that in most cases a consider- 
able portion of truth is sure to reach us ; that the leading characteristic 
features will be recognised ; while the understanding of the reader will 
enable him to make all reasonable allowances, whether in praise or blame ; 
rejecting the unessential, softening the exaggerated, and retaining only that 
which unites and harmonizes with the general and abstract character of 
the whole. 

The present biography, though written by the son of the person 
described, is little open to objection on the score of any gross or 
vulgar exaggeration ; from all such defects the good taste, the gentlemanly 
feelings, and the conscientious character of the author, has fully secured 
him. His love, his reverence of the memory of his father, is seen in 
every page ; but it is shewn in the pleasing and harmonizing light it sheds 
over the whole ; it is shewn in the faithful registry of his acts, and in an 
honourable pride in his character. Perhaps it may be considered too long 
for the patience of some readers, and too serious for the disposition of 
others ; but that is the great and general defect of biography in the present 
day, when the press has so enlarged the facilities for publication, and the 
curiosity of the public has increased in proportion. Yet it is a work that 
we think may be of no little utility to many, whether to those who merely 
contemplate it as the life of a good, able, and conscientious man, and who 
draw from it for theirown moral benefit the lessons it inculcates ; or for 
those who, commencing a similar course in public life, would keep it 
before them as an advantageous example for imitation. He who was 
selected for the highest and most arduous situation of Governor of our 
vast and distant empire of India, and to whom the uncontrolled dominion 
of millions of his fellow-creatures was entrusted, assuredly was not 
one whose abilities, whose experience, and whose integrity were not gene- 
rally admitted ; and he who with unsought acceptance received these 
exalted honours, and who, when he descended from the eastern throne, 
returned again uninjured and unpolluted to the pure pleasures of domestic 
life, and the humble blessings of comparative obscurity ; who had a mind 
uncorrupted by power, unshaken by difficulty, and unseduced by wealth ; 
and who, in subsequent retirement, was religious without gloom or austerity, 
benevolent without ostentation, and active without intemperance or fana- 
ticism ; was surely onc whose example the thoughtful cannot read without 
improvement, nor even the careless without instruction. 

Lord Teignmouth’s ancestors were of Derbyshire. The family of 
Shore is of considerable antiquity in that county. Thomas Shore repre- 
sented the borough of Derby in Parliament in the reigns of Richard II. 
and Henry 1V., and Ralph Shore in that of Henry V., and two of the 
same name are returned by the commissioners in the reign of Henry VI. 
as amongst the gentry of the county of Derby. Lord Teignmouth’s 
immediate progenitor was John Shore, of Snitterton, in the parish of 
Darley, near Matlock. The farm-houses and cottages of this hamlet are 
sprinkled over the sloping sides of Oker Hill, conspicuous from its ele- 
vation, and from the position of two weather-beaten trees on its summit, 
still known by the name of Shore trees.* John Shore purchased the 





* These trees have been celebrated by Mr. Wordsworth in a sonnet beginning— 
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manor of Snitterton of the Sacheverells in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
probably resided at Snitterton Hall, a venerable and ouce moat-girt man- 
sion at the foot of Oker. His possessions were inherited and subsequently 
sold by his son John. 

Sir John Shore, eldest son of the latter, was a physician at Derby, and 
knighted by Charles 11. soon after the Restoration. Sir John Shore’s family 
were royalists, and the Shores are said to have lost their property in the 
royal cause. Woolley’s MSS. contain an account of Thomas Shore, of 
Ashover, (whose family is connected with that of Snitterton, and whose 
last male representative, a retired merchant, lately died at that place,) having 
been hid by his wife in a cave in which ke had taken refuge, whilst she, 
a very stout woman, armed with a short staff, opposed on a bridge a party 
of Cromwell’s horse who were searching for him. The husband, stripped 
of the greater part of a good estate, lived at Snitterton, where, not long 
ago, the staff wielded by the heroine still hung from the roof of a cottage 
occupied by one of her descendants. Sir John Shore’s second marriage 
opened to his family the subsequent connection with India, his wife’s 
brother becoming ship’s-husband, or owner, in the trade of the East 
India Company. His then eldest son dying young, his fourth son Thomas 
inherited his properity ; he enjoyed the lucrative situation of supercargo to 
the East India Company, and was twice married. By his second wife, the 
daughter of Captain Shepherd, of the East India Company’s Service, he 
had two sons: Jvuhn, the subject of this memoir, was the elder, and was 
born in London on the 8th Oct. 1751, in St. James’s Street, his parents 
residence being Melton Place, near Romford, in Essex. In his 7th year 
he was removed to a seminary at Tottenham, in the next he lost his father 
from a paralytic attack. His widow was left in comfortable circumstances. 
She is described as a person elegant in manners, affectionate to her chil- 
dren, with conduct and principles regulated by religion. Soon after his 
father’s death, John Shore’s future course was settled by his acceptance of 
a Writership offered by an old friend of his family, named Pigou. In the 
meautime he had been removed from Tottenham to Hertford, and placed 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Harland, author of a tragedy and other 
pieces. Here he imbibed from his master the love of poetry and romantic 
adventure. He rose at daybreak to read Pope’s Homer, and had a 
passionate desire to accompany an expedition of discovery. On his re- 
moval to Harrow, in his fifteenth year, he was placed on the fifth form, 
and from his position in the school he enjoyed the instruction of the two 
eminent scholars under whose auspices it then flourished,—Doctor Sum- 
ner and Doctor Samuel Parr. His diligence and taste soon recommended 
him to the partiality of the former. He would indeed observe that the 
refined sensitiveness of Dr. Sumner’s* taste produced one defect in his 
conduct as master of a public school,—a disposition to neglect boys in 
whom this faculty was found wanting. One boy having aggrieved him 
whilst reciting the opening line of an ode of Horace, by several false 





’T is said, that to the brow of yon fair hill 

Two brothers clomb, and turning face to face, 

Nor one look more exchanging, grief to still 

Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 

A chosen tree,’ &c.—Son. xlv. 

* To this very learned, amiable, and accomplished man Sir W. Jones inscribed his 

Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry. See also his praise in the Pursuits of Literature, 
and Life of Dr. S. Parr.—Rev. 
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quantities, he manifested his disgust by never again allowing the boy to con- 
strue before him. At Harrow, Shore read Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Homer, 
and Sophocles. Hisearly predilection for Pope's Translation was encouraged 
by Dr. Sumner, who invariably quoted from it, when Homer was read, 
the passages corresponding to the original, and would frequently, when 
adverting to its alleged defects, challenge production of a better.* His 
position in the school was between two boys destined like himself to emi- 
nence, Nathaniel Halhed and Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He often 
described the character of these schoolfellows ; observing of the former, 
that he possessed first-rate talents, and excelled any one he had ever 
known in the acuteness of his perceptions, giving promise at school of 
celebrity which, through indolence or eccentricity, he never realised. His 
description of Sheridan’s boyish habits corresponded with the representa- 
tions familiar to every one. With Halhed, Shore renewed his intimacy 
in India ; but, except at Richmond, where Sheridan resided, he never saw 
him but at school. Shore left Harrow when on the point of attaining the 
captaincy of the school ; his friendship, however, with his distinguished 
master was not dissolved by separation, but cemented by a correspondence 
which continued till the death of the latter. It was a regulation of the East 
India Company, that their civil servants should be versed in book-keeping 
and merchants’ accounts previous to entering on their duties. Shore was 
accordingly placed at a seminary at Hoxton in his 17th year, where he passed 
nine months in acquiring knowledge for which a fortnight would have 
sufficed, but he also studied the French and Portuguese languages with a 
view to readier communication with the foreign settlements in India. By 
a singular coincidence, this obscure seminary at Hoxton contained at this 
time auother individual, besides himself, destined also to fill the high office 
of Governor-General of India—Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquess of 
Hastings. Lord Teignmouth, visiting Lord Hastings, when the latter was 
on the eve of departure for India, reminded him of their early acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Shore embarked for India at the age of seventeen, with 
sermons by Clarke and Seed + in his trunk, which were recommended to 
him by Dr. Hawkesworth, the author of the ‘“ Adventurer,” &c. Mr. 
Shore’s messmates were a disorderly set of writers and cadets, who contrived 
to fight several duels before the end of the voyage. The Captain was a 
rough, well-meaning sailor, exhibiting an extraordinary medley of occa- 
sioual profaneness and religious notions. It was his practice on Sundays 
to let down the canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy, and to read the 





* It were much to be wished, that the edition of Pope’s Homer by Gilbert Wake- 
field-were printed in such a form as to supersede the old editions, as it would be of 
reat use to the student and young scholar in pointing out the mistakes and deviations 
rom the original made by the translator. We had the gratification of seeing the 
copy of Homer from which Pope translated, at Strawberry Hill. It was the little 
edition of Wetstein, and Pope in the fly-leaf had made a drawing in pencil of the village 
of Twickenham, as seen from beneath the arch of his grotto. We possess the copy of 
Chapman’s Homer which he used, and had marked throughout with pencil. He has 
written in his beautiful hand, EZ Libris Alexandri Pope. Pret. 3s. It subsequently 
was Bp. Warburton’s, who gave it to Thomas Warton, at whose death his brother 
Joseph Warton possessed it, and we purchased it at his sale.—Rev. 

+ Seed was Curate of Twickenham during the time that Pope resided there. It 
has never, as far as we know, been remarked, that Seed’s Sermons abound in ex- 
pressions and sentiments taken from Pope’s poetry ;—a curious fact to have been so 
long unnoticed. We propose soon to give some specimens in the Magazine. Clarke’s 
Sermons were popular at this time, and, like Tillotson’s, were printed in duodecimo 
for wider circulation. Rey. 
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Church Service—a duty which he considered a complete clearance of the 
sins of the preceding week; and, that they might not accumulate 
too fast, he was heard, when he had chanced, in the hurry of giving 
orders, to utter an oath, to ejaculate a prayer for forgiveness, observing, 
“ Let us rub off as we go.” Mr. Shore landed at Bengal in such ill- 
health, that his shipmates despaired of his recovery; and he overheard 
them observing, that he would never reach Calcutta. This city of palaces 
was then comparatively a small and inconvenient town ; not more than two 
or three houses were fitted up with Venetian blinds or glass windows. 
“I began life,” he writes soon after his arrival, “‘ without connections and 
friends; and had scarcely a letter of recommendation or introduction. 
There was no church at Calcutta, and only one clergyman in the whole of 
Bengal!” Mr. Shore was appointed to the Secret Political Department, 
with an annual salary of 96 current rupees, or exactly 12/.; while he paid 
double that sum for a miserable and unwholesome dwelling. The colony 
was then much distressed by the heavy cost of the war in the Carnatic, and 
the failure of the revenues ; whilst the gloom of its prospects was deepened 
by the memorable famine, which, it is supposed, swept away one fifth or 
sixth of the inhabitants. Shore lived when in India for some time, as others 
did, thoughtlessly and too expensively, but he was soon taken from Calcutta 
and appointed Assistant to the Council at Moorshedabad, where, owing 
to the indolence of the chief of the department, he suddenly found him- 
self, at the age of nineteen, elevated from the humble drudgery of a 
Writer to the respectable situation of a Judge, invested with the civil and 
fiscal jurisdiction of a whole district. ‘‘ Will you believe,” says Mr. 
Hastings, in a Letter lately published, “that the boys of the service are 
the Sovereigns of the country, under the unmeaning titles of Supervisors, 
Collectors of the Revenue, and Rulers, heavy Rulers, of the people,” &c. 
The importance of this charge called forth the energy of Mr. Shore's 
character ; he would, on an emergency, remain trying causes, from the 
hour of breakfast one day till that of supper on the following. These 
involved property to an immense amount. In a single year he adjudicated 
six hundred ; and from his decisions there were only two appeals. At 
this time the language of India was little known to the Company’s servants, 
broken English being the only medium of communication. Mr. Shore how- 
ever perceived the advantage of knowing the language of the people over 
whom he was appointed to rule. His industry embraced the Hindostanee, 
Persian, and Arabic languages, nor did he neglect the Bengalee; in Persian 
his proficiency was considerable. To preserve his classical knowledge * he 
kept a journal in Latin, and read the Greek Testament and Homer. In 
1773 he was appointed to the Provincial Council of Revenue at Calcutta, 
“and he exchanged at once,” says his Biographer, “the stillness and 
seclusion in which his days had hitherto flowed peacefully along for the 
angry contentions of the seat of unsettled and divided government.” An 
Act for regulating Indian Affairs passed in 1773, and was brought into 
operation in 1774 on the arrival in India of three of the members of the 
Council, Sir Philip Francis, General Clavering, and Colonel] Monson. Mr, 
Hastings was immediately involved in difficulties with his colleagues, and 
the Governor-General was in the minority till the death of Col. Monson in 





* His classical literature does not, however, seem to have been very extensive ; for 
he says, he knew the ‘‘ Consolations of Philosophy,”’ by Boéthius, by quotations pre« 
= to the Rambler and Adventurer, and believes it was originally written in Latin. 
—Rev. 
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1776, when he attained the ascendancy ; and the return of Mr. Francis* to 
England, on the occasion of his final rupture and duel with Mr. Hastings 
in 1780, relieved the Governor-General from his powerful and virulent 
adversary. During this stormy period of seven years, the seat of Govern- 
ment was on the verge of civil war. Mr. Shore received his appointment 
-at the Board from the opponents of Mr. Hastings, and his opinions were 
generally unfavourable to Mr. Hastings’s measures. On one occasion 
alone did he revise a bitter Philippic, at the request of Mr. Francis, levelled 
in the shape of a Minute at the Governor-General. The peculiar malignity 
of the style had deterred another friend from undertaking the task. Soon 
after this, Mr. Hastings having regained unlimited power, abolished the 
provincial councils, and transferred the power to a board of his own crea- 
tion, consisting of four members. At the recommendation of Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Shore was appointed to fill the second place. ‘“ Appoint Mr. 
Shore,” said he, to Mr. Hastings, “‘ and in six weeks you and he will have 
formed a friendship.” The proposal was acceded to and the prediction 
fulfilled. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Shore contracted for each other a lasting 
regard, though the latter was as fully aware of the errors of the Governor- 
General's administration, which he imputed chiefly to his lavish ex- 
penditure. Mr. Shore continued acting as chief of the board of revenue 
till his return to England in 1785. On one occasion he was commissioned 
to settle the revenues of Dacca and Bebar. It is said that in this single 
mission he might easily have added 100,0001. to his fortune, while for the 
first five years of his Indian service his salary never exceeded 500/. 
a-year. The following allusion to a circumstance which happened during 
one of his missions occurs in a letter. He had succeeded in checking the 
dreadful influence of a severe scarcity which had prevailed in the province 
of Patna. One day when he was walking in the fields, weak in body and 
uneasy in mind, a poor native whose sufferings he had relieved was pro- 
ceeding in the same path, and he heard him exclaim—‘‘ May God prolong 
your life, and restore your healtb, for thou hast saved the lives of the 
poor!” In 1784, he received intelligence of his mother’s death, while yet 
mourning the joss of his cousin, and only relative in India, Augustus Clev- 
land. At the end of the year 1784, he embarked for England in company 
with his friends, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hastings, the latter of whom 
he describes as a delightful companion, pouring forth the stores of his 
cultivated mind. It was during this voyage that Mr. Hastings composed 
and dedicated to his friend his well-known paraphrase of an ode of 
Horace. Mr. Shore arrived in England in June 1785. In London he 
retained his early Indian habits ; he never rested more than five, or slept 
more than four hours, and invariably walked over Westminster and Black- 
friars bridges before breakfast ; but a visit to his brother altered and 
brightened his domestic prospects. He visited their residence near Teign- 
mouth during their absence, and was received by a young lady of great 
personal attractions, whom a snow-storm had detained at the house. 
She was the only daughter of a widow lady named Cornish, of the Devon- 
shire family of Fludyer. His affections seemed to be immediately engaged ; 
he cultivated her acquaintance, and in the February following she became 
his wife. He was, however, soon called away from the duties of Hymen ; 





* Of Mr. Francis, Mr. Shore writes to his mother: ‘‘ As far as I can judge of his 
conduct in Bengal, he conducted himself in all public business with honour and in- 
tegrity, nor has calumny been able to fix an imputation of dishonesty on his name," &c, 
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for Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General of India as well as 
Commander-in-Chief, and to supply his want of experience in Indian 
affairs, no member of the service occurred to the directors better than Mr. 
Shore, and he received the offer of a seat in the supreme council. On the 
12th of April he sailed from Portsmouth with Lord Cornwallis in the 
Swallow packet. He was much distressed at the separation from his bride, 
and so deeply melancholy were his thoughts that he describes himself as 
envying John the Painter, whose body he saw hanging in chains at the 
place of embarkation. Yet his appointment he felt to be most honourable 
to himself, and it afforded great satisfaction to the Europeans and natives 
in India. Of Lord Cornwallis he always speaks in the highest terms of 
praise. He writes toa friend: “I love and esteem his character, which 
is what the world allows it; the honesty of his principle is inflexible ; 
he is manly, affable, and good natured; of an excellent judgment, and 
he has a degree of application to business beyond what you would suppose, 
I could not be happier with any man,” &c. It was at this period that he 
first heard of the proceedings against Mr. Hastings in England. ‘‘ Much 
prejudice,’ he says, “ and unfair proceedings have been used with respect 
to him. But, on his trial before the Peers, he has nothing to fear on this 
subject. There he will be heard and judged with impartiality, and a 
reasonable allowance be made for the errors of judgment, which even the 
best and wisest are subject to. I acknowledge that I do not think his 
conduct exempt from blame, or altogether consistent; but what man who 
has run through a long political career can say, I never erred. As a man, 
I know him to possess many virtues—charity, generosity, and forgiveness. 
As a statesman, I have often disapproved of his conduct,” &c. A letter 
which he wrote to Mr. W. Hastings at this time (Feb. 1787,) breathes the 
sentiments of the most friendly regard, and most cordial wishes for his 
happiness. With a view to the vindication ef his character, Mr. Hastings 
had requested Mr. Shore to obtain from the natives of India a declaration 
of their free sentiments on his public conduct ; this Mr. Shore prudently 
declined doing, lest testimony like this might be attributed to the inter- 
position of official authority ; but at his request Lord Cornwallis endea~ 
voured to ascertain during his visit to the Upper Provinces, and especially 
in the very districts which had been the supposed scene of Mr. Hastings’s 
atrocities, the opinion of him entertained by the natives. ‘The result of 
the inquiry, to use Lord Cornwallis’s own words, was, that ‘‘ Mr. Hastings 
was positively beloved by the people.’ Mr. Shore also in a letter to Mr, 
Wyatt, (Feb. 1789,) writes, ‘Whatever Mr. Hastings’s public conduct 
may be, I can safely offer you my opinion of his private character, that 
I never knew a man in my life who possessed more active virtues. He 
has talents also for every thing—for science as well as amusement ; and 
all who had the opportunity of personally knowing him, love and esteem 
him. So far from being fond of money, he appears to me the most in- 
different man I ever saw with regard to it—imprudently so, indeed,” &c. 
And of the trial itself, and the motives and feelings of the promoters of it, 
he thus expresses himself in a letter to Dr. Cornish: ‘‘ The dissolution 
of Parliament has called off the dogs from the bear Hastings, and whether 
the trial will ever be resumed is doubtful, and, if resumed, I am clearly 
of opinion that it will never be brought to a division. Messrs. Burke 
and Francis will go on without a probable chance of proving the charges. 
The former is mad; the latter malicious and revengeful. Madness and 
malice are beyond the operations of reason. ‘The community attend the 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XX. 2Y 
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court as they would an opera, and with an equal degree of feeling,” &c. 
The object for which Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore embarked for India 
was reformation, retrenchment of expenditure, and improvement. It was 
a task of difficulty, for there were inveterate prejudices and long-confirmed 
habits to encounter, and personal interests to overcome ; but great im- 
provements were made, and great exertions of body and mind were required 
of them. “ A governor,” Mr. Shore observed, ‘‘ with less firmness, less 
moderation, less integrity than Lord Cornwallis, and wanting his concilia- 
tory address, would never have accomplished half what he has done.” 
In 1789 Mr. Shore completed his arduous task, the preparation of the 
permanent settlement of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, a 
measure affecting the property and involving the privileges aud rights of 
a population then amounting to nearly 40 millicns. Having completed 
this work, into the difficulties and details of which we cannot enter, Mr. 
Shore embarked for England in Dec. 1789. Soon after his arrival, he 
was examined as a witness on Hastings’s trial. He denied having assisted 
Mr. Hastings in his defence, except by supplying him with some revenue 
minutes ; and being asked whether he would continue the friend of Mr. 
Hastings, if he believed him to be corrupt and mercenary, he replied em- 
phatically but temperately, ‘‘ I hope I should not.”* Mr. Shore fixed his 
residence at Egham, in Surrey, during a year. ‘The income on which he 
settled was 900/. per annum. His services in the supreme council had 
only added 100. per annum to it; inattention to economy, and generosity 
for the distressed, account for the little advantage he had derived from 
a salary amounting to 10,000/. per annum. After some change of 
residence, Mr. Shore had proceeded into Devonshire to engage the lease 
of a house for seven years, when a messenger arrived from London con- 
veying to him the offer of the Governor Generalship of India, on the 
expected resignation of Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Shore at once declined it, and 
repaired to London to state the reason of his refusal; he passed on the 
road Mr. Charles Grant, who, foreseeing, had hastened to prevent it. He 
accomplished the object of his journey, and observed to Mrs. Shore, ‘ that 
she was the Cleopatra for which he was content to lose the world.” “But 
subsequent considerations induced him to forego his reluctance to a step 
that past experience might lead him to shrink from. Soon after his ap- 
pointment he was created a baronet: it is a circumstance mentioned as 
honourable to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, that if he had not accepted the 
Governor Generalship, it was their determination to have remunerated 
him for his past services. Mr. Wilberforce, in a letter at the time, says : 
** Shore, the newly-appointed Governor General, is a most able and honour- 
able man. After having been twenty years in India, and for three or four 
of them in the supreme council, he retired with a fortune of 25,000/. and 
was with difficulty compelled to accept the splendid and lucrative post of 
Governor General, which Government, creditably to themselves, absolutely 
forced upon him. He was living in retirement, not even keeping a 
carriage, in Somersetshire, with a sweet wife and two children. I dined 
with him since at Pitt’s in company with Dundas, and he was then the 
same simple dignified man he had been in his country privacy.” 





* Lord Thurlow, animadverting, at his own table, on Burke’s exasperation at this 
time, observed to Lord Teignmouth, that his impeachment of Mr. Hastings had been 
the slaver of a mad dog. Burke entrusted to Sir William Jones his intention of trying 
to recal the Governor-General from India, in the event of his adopting any measures 
in Mr. Uastings’s behalf—Rev. 
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Sir J. Shore reached Calcutta in March 1793, when Sir W. Jones was 
among the first to congratulate him on his honourable appointment ; but 
as Lord Cornwallis retained the government till October, his destined 
successor during seven months resided without official employment or 
responsibility at Calcutta, and his salary, instead of 25,000/., was only 
10,0002. ; and it was even intimated to him, that in the event of a war with 
France, Lord Cornwallis might be prevailed on to remain in India, where 
his military services would be required. In September of this year he 
received the intelligence of the death of two of his children, and a very 
singular coincidence of a dream of his in India, within the very time in 
which the melancholy event took place, is given from his correspondence ; 
but we must here, for want of space, omit any detailed account of Sir John 
Shore’s government, and give the remainder of his history in the most 
abridged manner. After Lord Cornwallis returned to England, what 
occupied the Government’s attention was principally the state of the army, 
which was very unsettled—then came the second Rohilla war—and_ con- 
troversies with the Indian Government, respecting the Carnatic and 
Tanjore. The defensive measures against Tippoo—the capture of the 
Dutch Fleet, and the reform in the Government of Oude, with the de- 
position of the Nabob, were the principal events of his administration. 
Sir J. Shore was elevated to the Irish peerage by the title of Lord Teign- 
mouth, and relinquished the government to his successor Lord Hobart. It 
was just previous to this that the expedition against the Spanish Islands, 
called the Manilla expedition, was made, and was placed under the com- 
mand of the future hero of his age, the Duke of Wellington, then Hon. 
Col. Wesley * of the 33rd Regiment. He brought, on his arrival to India, 
the following letter to Sir John Shore: ‘‘ Dear Sir, 1 beg leave to intro- 
duce to you Col. Wesley, who is Lieut.-Col. of my regiment; he is a 
sensible man and good officer, and will, 1 have no doubt, conduct himself 
in a manner to merit your approbation. I am,&c. Cornwauuis.” On his 
first interview, Sir John Shore evinced his discernment of the young 
soldier’s character. He turned round quickly to his aides-de-camp and re- 
marked, “ If Col. Wesley should ever have the opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself, he will do it, and greatly.” Col. Wesley was a frequent 
guest at Sir John Shore’s table. ‘The characteristic of his great mind 
which the Governor-General remarked, and often subsequently adverted to, 
was an union of strong sense and boyish playfulness, which he had never seen 
exemplified in any other individual. On his arrival in England, Lord 
Teignmouth received the thanks of the Court of Directors, for his long, 
able, and faithful services in India. He at first fixed his residence in 
Devonshire, and commenced his memoir of his friend Sir W. Jones. 
Subsequently he bought a house at Clapham ; his chief inducement to the 
selection of this village being the prospect of enjoying the society of his 
friends, Grant, Wilberforce, H. Thornton, and others, eminent, as the 
biographer asserts, for their piety and talents. In this friendly intercourse, 
in a liberal hospitality, in the education of his children, and in the care of 
a populous district, Lord Teignmouth found ample occupation, but he was so 
inexperienced in rural life, and the cultivation of land, that he often said 
his little demesne of 20 acres cost him more trouble than his whole Indian 
empire. We have now accompanied this very able and: excellent man. 
to his honourable retirement, and we only can add that his remaining years 








* We do not know at what time subsequent to this the change of name from Wesley 
to Wellesley took place in this illustrious family.—Rev. 
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glided usefully and peacefully away. He was ever foremost in any 
plan for the spiritual improvement of his fellow-creatures. He was ap- 
pointed President of the Bible Society, nominated by Government a Com- 
missioner of the Affairs of India, and a Privy Councillor ; but the Bible 
Society, and many controversies respecting the distribution of the 
Scriptures, and divisions of the Auxiliaries, and separations from the 
parent institution, were the chief objects of his anxious attention. In May 
1829, he presided for the last time at a general meeting of the institution. 
In 1832 his constitution was much shaken by a very severe illness ; but 
the air of his favourite Hampstead recruited his strength. It was when 
slowly recovering from this illness that he heard of the death of Mr. 
Wilberforce ; he seemed much affected by it, and in sending to the family 
his apology for not attending the funeral, said, “that he himself had often 
been at the point of death.”” He breathed his last on the 14th of February, 
‘the anniversary of his marriage. At seven in the morning he took what 
might be termed a hearty breakfast ; he was afterwards placed in bed, and 
in that position “ he fell asleep,”’ says the Rey. Mr. Anderson, who attended 
him, “ at half past nine.” In five weeks after, Lady Teignmouth joined her 
beloved husband in the mansion of the dead ; and in less than a year, the 
youngest daughter, Mrs. J. Fletcher, slept by the side of her parents. Their 
monuments may be seen on the walls of Marylebone Church ; and an 
eloquent memorial was read at a meeting of the Bible Society of his 
character and virtues, written by Lord Bexley, his successor in the chair. 
* * * * We now shall give a few miscellaneous extracts from the 
volumes, which may present to the readers of the Life his lordship’s 
Opinions of some of his contemporaries, or which give a more familiar 
account of his studies, and the habits of his life ; and we close our extracts 
with a hitherto unpublished letter by Burke, and a very interesting account 
of Lord Teignmouth’s interview with Sir William Jones during the later 
hours of his life. 
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* * * * 

‘« Thave lately perused Dr. Jortin’s Ser- 
mons, and admired them for their precision, 
solidity, impartiality, and piety. He has 
excelled most divines I have met with in 
establishing faith on the solid foundation 
of reason, and has widened the basis of 
Christian belief: yet he does not write 
merely to the understanding, but interests 
the affections of the heart. ‘ The mora- 
lity of the Gospel is written with a sun- 
beam,’ is an expression of his, as sublime 
and affecting as it is true. I hope neither 
passion nor habit will make me forget the 
lessons which he has given.* The little 
time which I can dedicate to reading is em- 
ployed in serious authors. Novels I 
seldom read, except when I am so much 
out of order as not to be able to attend 
to better authors. Nothing indeed is 
more pernicious to the intellect than the 
habit of reading novels, or what is called 
‘ light reading,’ which, in other words, is 
to read without thinking,—to employ the 


eyes, and not the understanding. Some- 
thing must be allowed for amusement: 
and novels may occasionally be resorted 
to, as a relaxation from the exercise of 
our reasoning powers. Danger, however, 
attends them ; for they so seldom describe 
men or women as they are—they intro- 
duce us to scenes of depravity, of which it 
is better for us ever to remain ignorant— 
describe the fashionable modes of life, 
where gallantry, indolence, and dissipa- 
tion prevail, in colours so pleasing, and 
inflame our passions by animated descrip- 
tions of vicious enjoyments—that the 
moral at the tail of them, which shows 
innocence protected and vice punished, 
makes a faint impression on the under- 
standing, whilst the heart retains descrip 
tions it ought to guard against. Smollett’s 
novels, Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Ran- 
dom, Ferdinand Count Fathom, are on 
this account exceptionable. His Hum- 
phrey Clinker and Launcelot Greaves 
are less so; and the former may amuse, 





* To the praise which Lord Teignmouth has justly given to Jortin’s Sermons, may 


be added the ease, the purity, and simple elegance of the style. 


cellent scholar. 


Jortin was an ex- 


He translated Eustathius for Pope for notes to his Homer, and, as he 


said, Pope never inquired after the humble annotator.—Rev. 
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without doing harm. The mind so far 
resembles the body, that it requires ex- 
ercise to strengthen it. We know with 
moral certainty the effect of habit upon 
us; and hence we may conclude that 
serious occupations will soon induce se- 
rious habits ; and that, after reading good 
authors, we shall find little pleasure in 
perusing those of the character which I 
have mentioned,’’ &c. 
* * * * 

‘‘ Yesterday’s news announced the 
death of Mr. Canning, and, humanly 
speaking, I should say his death was a 
loss to the country ; but we see so little of 
the ways of Providence, that what we es- 
teem an evil often proves a blessing. I 
hope that his successor, whoever he may 
be, will be a religious character, a man 
who fears God, and who relies on Provi- 
dence, for we cannot otherwise hope for 
his blessing on our best exertions. The 
following extract from Baxter, which I 
copy from the Morning Herald, is strik- 
ingly appropriate to poor Canning. ‘ It 
has long been my observation of man- 
kind, that many, when they have attempt- 
ed great works and have just finished 
them,—or have aimedat great things in the 
world, and have just obtained them,—or 
have lived in much trouble and unsettle- 
ment, and have just overcome them, and 
begun with some content to look on their 
condition, and to rest in it,—they are 
usually near to death or ruin. You know 
the story of the rich man in the Gos- 
pel: when a manis once at this language, 
‘* Soul take thine ease ;” the next usually 
is, ‘* Thou fool! this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee;” and then whose 
shall these things be ? Oh! what house is 
there where this fool dwelleth not?’ ”’ 

* * * 

‘¢ Few persons occupied as I am bestow 
more time I believe in serious reading. 
Jortin is still my favourite, and amongst 
other books I have lately perused his Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History. But 
few literary compositions have afforded me 
more pleasure than Paley’s Evidences, 
which approach to demonstration as nearly 
as moral testimony can do. My opinion 
was before fixed, and I trust unalterably ; 
but the train of reasoning which led to 
conviction in me, is, as far as his book 
goes, the same which Paley has followed, 
but with a clearness, precision, and soli- 
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dity, which I could not attain. I will 
venture to assert that few books were 
ever published so well calculated to over- 
turn the sophistry and quibbles of a 
Hume or Gibbon, and to satisfy those 
who search for truth impartially. If ever 
I have the pleasure to meet the Arch- 
deacon, I shall give him the satisfaction of 
informing him that his work, tomy know- 
ledge, has had a most beneficial influence 
on some minds, I have also read with 
great delight Watson’s reply to Tom 
Paine’s rascally effusions. 

‘Delirant (philosophi) ,plectuntur Achivi.” 

* * * 


“«T hope Apuleius’s Golden Ass will 
prove a pleasant hobby to you, I have 
mounted him often; and he carries me 
most delightfully. The loves of Cupid 
and Psyche in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
books, have so charmed me, that I have 
undertaken a translation of them, and 
have finished about half. I find very 
unusual phraseology, and some words 
which no dictionary will explain; but the 
sense is sufficiently obvious, from the 
context. Your edition does not contain 
an Epigrammaton; which I will, some 
time or other, send you—as I have not 
room for it in this letter—with the fol- 
lowing curious Epitaph in’ Paddington 
Churchyard. 

Epitaph on a Mistress. 
On the Upper Side. 
DIIS MANIBUS 
ILLIUS 
ILLIUS 


On the Reverse. 
DIIS MANIBUS 


PER UNDECIM HEU BREVES ANNOS 
SINE VINCULO DEVINCTISSIMZ 
SINE SACRAMENTO SANCTISSIMZ 
*UNIVARA, UNIPARZ, UNANIMA, 
COMPARES, 

HUNC LAPIDEM 
PERENNE PERENNIS DESIDERII 
MONUMENTUM 
PONIT SACRATQUE 
NON TOTUS SUPERSTES 


MDCCXXXX, 
* * * * 
‘¢ Lord Teignmouth’s homeward voyage 
was boisterous, and afforded him much of 
that sublime delight of which his poetical 





* ‘ Univare ’’ seems a mistake of the sculptor, who intended it for Unipare, but, to 
save the stone, let the word remain: one does not know which is worse, the taste of 
the epitaph, or the language in which it is expressed. We saw a few days since the 
gravestone over Mrs. Chapone, at Hadley, near Barnet, where two mistakes in her 
name were made by the sculptor, who originally engraved cHopoxE, and altered it 
subsequently by carving the letters A and N over 0 and x.—Rev. 
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temperament was peculiarly susceptible. 
There was no species of enjoyment, to the 
remembrance of which he recurred with 
more zest, than that of reading Ossian 
during a storm at sea. .... 

’ & One of his first employments was to 
engage a house temporarily in Stratford 
Place ;—in compliance with the advice he 
gave to his Indian friends, not to fix their 
abode till after a year’s residence in Eng- 
land, and then to select it in conformity 
to the Arabic maxim —‘ Seek a neighbour, 
before you seek a house.’.. Among those 
whose acquaintance he now for the first 


* time formed, was that of the Rev. John 


Newton, the friend of Cowper, whose so- 
ciety he cultivated, and who was not an 
unfrequent guest at his house. 

* * % 


“‘ T was going to write to you yester- 
day, to tell you to hang yourself, for 
having left town without seeing the 
most curious and interesting sight in 
London,—the collection of ancient sta- 
tues belonging to Mr. Townley: and 
you may trust me, that no modern 
statue can in any degree give an idea of 
the beauty and perfection of the ancient 
models. I had not an idea of the differ- 
ence,* until my eyesight convinced me of it. 

* * * 


*¢T have been at the Exhibition, of 
which I thought poorly; but I was de- 
lighted with its neighbour—the Panorama 
of Rome. The Bishop of Exeter happened 
to be there at the same time ; and proved 
a most admirable Cicerone, having passed 
some months at Rome, and being well ac- 
quainted with every part of it. He men- 
tioned having seen the pictures of a Sir 
J. Worsley, and as infinitely superior to 
Mr. Angerstein’s; I shall endeavour to 


see them.”’ 
* * * * 


To Dr. Adam Clarke, he writes, 


*« My conscience has often accused me 
of neglecting to make my acknowledg- 
ments for your very valuable present of 
your edition of the Bible ; and I can truly 
say that I have intended it almost daily. 
* * * Some time or other I may 


*¢ In his sittings as a Privy Councillor 
at the Cockpit, which he continued 
during several years, Lord Teignmouth 
was associated with Sir W. Grant and Sir 
J. Nicholl. He cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the former eminent individual, of 
whose public character he had conceived 
a high opinion on perusing in India his ce- 
lebrated speech on the Mutiny at the 
Nore, and the display of whose judicial 
abilities he had now frequent opportuni- 
ties of witnessing ; and in his intercourse 
with him he did not meet with the cha- 
racteristic reserve and taciturnity of the 
learned Judge. There was no subject on 
which he found Sir W. Grant more dis- 
posed to open than that of poetry ; and on 
one occasion, at the house of Mr. Charles 
Grant, when Sir W. Grant and Lord 
Teignmouth, sitting next to each other at 
table, had monopolised a somewhat large 
share of each other’s society, their host 
had the curiosity to question the latter as 
to the subject of their conversation ; ob- 
serving, that he had never seen Sir Wil- 
liam so communicative, and was much 
surprised on hearing that it turned exclu- 
sively on poetry. 

* * * * 

** I think the Second Number of the 
Quarterly Review much improved; and 
agree in your opinion as to the particular 
articles. Umbritius,t I am told, smarts 
under the lash. The correction he has 
received may, in his Yorkshire retire- 
ment, prove salutary. I cannot help ap- 
plying to him, Nec lex justior ulla Quam, 
&c. Ihave not read Cumberland’s re- 
view of Cecil’s Life of Newton; but I 
read the review of Coelebs in it, and never 
remember to have perused a more malig- 
nant critique. It determined me to re- 
nounce Mr. Cumberland and his coad- 
jutors.’’ 


trouble you with a few remarks which 
have occurred to me ; and excuse me for 
saying, that I do not agree with your ex- 
position respecting the animal § which 


tempted Eve.”’ 
* * * * 





* With some few exceptions, Mr. Townley’s statues are by no means of first-rate 
excellence. Yet the marbles in the gallery of Mr. Blundell of Ince are much inferior : 
but the Hercules in the Lansdowne, and the Fawn in the Holkham galleries, are very 
fine indeed, and scarcely to be surpassed.—REv. 

+ Ifthe Bishop of Exeter alluded to the pictures now at Appeldurcombe, as being 
superior to the collection of Mr. Angerstein, he was much mistaken. Even the 
*¢ Museum Worsleyanum,” will show the difference.—ReEv. , 

t Umbritius is the Rev. Sydney Smith.—Rev. 

§ Dr. Adam Clarke had argued that the tempter of Eve was not a serpent; but a 
monkey / other interpreters have translated the Hebrew term, by Crocodile. Sze the 
Correspondence on this subject in the Classical Journal.—Rev. . 
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‘¢ Not long ago I read Bishop Horsley 
versus Priestley, for the first time in my 
life ; and found the work what I expected 
it to be—the masterly production of a vi- 
gorous mind, deeply imbued with learn- 
ing, and strengthened by logic and ma- 
thematics: The Bishop is a giant toa 
dwarf, with respect to his antagonist. The 
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impudence of Socinians—excuse a harsh 
term—is most astonishing, and only to be 
equalled by their want of candour and 
honesty. Your Lordship,* in exposing 
these men of /iberality, will do essential 
good. If Bishop Horsley were now alive, 
Mr. Belsham would have been silent.” 


On the death of that very amiable and accomplished person Mr. J, 
Bowdler, Lord Teignmouth writes to his son : 


‘¢ My mind is in a state of agitation, 
which I know not how to relieve, than 
by communicating my feelings to you. 
On the 24th of last month I attended the 
remains of Mr. Henry Thornton to their 
last earthly habitation. He died on the 
16th; and this afternoon I have learnt 
that Mr. John Bowdler, who had watched 
over the dying hours of his friend, was 
yesterday at one o’clock taken from us. 
His death was occasioned by the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the lungs; and it 
happened in Lord Calthorpe’s house, to 
which he was removed on the 25th of 
January. If it had pleased God to pro- 
long his life, he was to have been married 
to Miss Gisborne in the spring. Mrs. 
Henry Thornton looked up to him as her 
adviser and monitor; and the affliction 
of her husband’s death was embittered 
by the illness of the friend from whom she 
expected consolation and assistance. 
Poor Miss Gisborne! what a calamity to 
her! I feel as if I had lost a dear friend ; 
for I loved Bowdler for his virtues. Mr. 
Charles Grant, in the apprehension of his 
dissolution two years ago, said that his 
death would leave a void in society not 
easily to be filled. It was true; and the 
same may be said, with strict justice, of 
Mr. Henry Thornton. 


* * * * 


‘¢ The character of Voltaire by a French 
Professor, as far as it goes, is, in my opi- 
nion, accurate, and is worth preserving. 
He had no religion, was a determined 
enemy of Christ; and he has written vo- 


lumes of blasphemy against Christianity. 
Some of his works are highly indecent ; 
indeed, not fit to be read by any body ; 
and I must beg, if he should ever fall 
into your hands, you will never extend 
the perusal of his works beyond his His- 
tories of Charles the Twelfth, Peter the 
Great, The age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and his dramatic performances. He is 
the most dangerous of all writers.t Rea- 
soning may be answered ; but sneers, sar- 
casms, ridicule, mixed up with the charms 
of style and fascinations of wit, infuse a 
deadly poison, to which there is no anti- 
dote. Never indulge your curiosity: I 
will not say taste—for I trust yours is 
more correct. In reading his works, or 
any other of a similar nature, discard 
them all with merited contempt.” 
* 


‘¢ Knox I suspect to be half a Catholic 
in his heart, with a tendency to mysti- 
cism. The former conclusion I drew 
from a long Letter written by him, which 
Mr. ~ shewed me some years 
ago; and it has acquired some confirma- 
tion by what I have since heard of him, 
His powers of memory and imagination, 
as well as his eloquence, are very great ; 
and no one doubts the uprightness of his 
intentions, or the purity of his morals 
and conduct : twice only have I seen him, 
and was delighted with him. With re- 
spect to him, and Mr. Grattan, I should 
prefer reading to hearing their arguments 
respecting what is called Catholic Eman- 
cipation ; as I would prefer being con- 
vinced, to being fascinated.’’ 








* Bishop Burgess. 


+ This accusation is unfortunately but too true. 


Voltaire’s hatred of Christianity 











seemed to grow out of his hatred to the Church. His famous term, ‘‘ Ecrasez 
l’infame,” was applied, not as often supposed, to Christ, but to the Jesuits and the 
Priesthood, and the establishment of the Papal power, and the dominion of the Na+ 
tional Church; to its wealth, and its possessions, and its tyranny, temporal and 
spiritual. In early life Voltaire successfully and rapidly made a large fortune, of about 
5,000/. a year, which, in later life, he disbursed generously. His assistance of the op- 
pressed, and his benevolence to his dependants, were the redeeming virtues in the cha- 
racter of this singular man.—ReEv. 

~ On the religious opinions of Mr. Alexander Knox, see his very interesting and 
important correspondence with his intimate and beloved friend, Bishop Jebb, 2 vols. 
8vo. a work that will repay the perusal with delight and instruction.—See Sketch of 
Mr. Knox’s Character, in Bp. Jebb’s Edition of Burnet’s Lives.—Rev. 
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When Lord Teignmouth had printed his Memoir of Sir William Jones, 


he sent a copy to Dr. Parr, 


** Not only as a tribute of respect due 
to so distinguished a friend of Sir William 
Jones, but also with a view to remove 
from his mind any disatisfaction which 
might possibly have arisen from dis- 
appointment on not having been himself 
entrusted with the task assigned to his 
quondam pupil; as Lord Teignmouth 
understood that Dr. Parr had entertained 
the wish of being himself Sir William 
Jones’s biographer. He might, perhaps, 
# also have wished to deprecate criticisms 
which the great scholar sometimes dealt 
out capriciously and paradoxically. Of 
this peculiarity in Dr. Parr’s temperament 
Lord Teignmouth would mention an in- 
stance. He was dining with his old 
schoolfellow Halhed after his return from 
India: no other guest being present but 
Dr. Parr. Unused to the pragmatical 
style of the learned doctor’s conversation,* 
he attributed it on this occasion to the 
recollection of the authority he had once 
exercised over the minds of his two juniors, 
and which he seemed by no means dis- 
posed to relinquish ; and his impression 
was confirmed by the peremptory check 
which he received whilst giving vent, in 
the presence of his Harrovian friends, to 
his enthusiastic admiration of Sir William 
Jones; Dr. Parr petulantly observing, that 
‘when Jones dabbled in metaphysics he 
forgot his logic, and when he meddled 
with oriental literature he lost his taste.’ 
Lord Teignmouth would, however, couple 
with this anecdote an allusion to Dr. 
Parr’s memorable eulogium [eulogy] on 
Sir William Jones, in his notes to his 
Spital Sermon, as conveying his real 
sentiments respecting their common t 
friend. 

*¢ Rev. Dr. Parr to Lord Teignmouth. 

‘* My Lord, July 26, 1804. 

**T have been rambling in Northamp- 
tonshire and Cambridgeshire, and [ lately 
came to town to sit for my picture for 
Sir Francis Burdett. I have just received 
intelligence from Mrs. Parr that your 


lordship has most obligingly sent me a 
copy of the Life of Sir William Jones, 
and I am eager to acknowledge the honour 
you have confered upon me. I shall read it 
with great attention and much interest 
the moment I return to Wotton, (/. Hat- 
ton,) and I shall then take the liberty of 
writing to your lordship fully.t I return 
to Cambridge in a day or two, and, per- 
haps, I may be lucky enough to find the 
book there, in the hands of some literary 
friend. Dr. Raine, of the Charter House, 
sent his copy tomy lodgings a duy or two 
ago, and I have read more than half of its 
contents ; but my attention is every 
moment interrupted by business, and that 
I can only tell you for the present, that I 
am exceedingly delighted with the style, 
the merit, and the judgment of the 
biographer. I beg of you to present my 


best compliments to Lady Jones when 
you see her, and I have the honour to be, 
my lord, with great and just respect, 
‘¢ Your lordship’s faithful well-wisher, 
‘¢ And obedient humble servant, 
“6 J. (2. S.) Parr.’’ 
a x * * 


* * 

‘* Among the young students whose 
ardour in oriental pursuits he had be- 
friended or encouraged, and amongst whom 
he had distributed nearly the whole of a 
considerable collection of oriental books 
he had brought from India, was one in the 
removal of whole difficulties, whilst laying 
the foundation of his extensive acquire- 
ments, Lord Teignmouth had felt a deep 
interest,—Mr. Samuel Lee, now Regius 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. Having received the rudi- 
ments of education at a small school at 
his birth place in Shropshire, at the age 
of twelve years young Lee had been 
apprenticed to a carpenter. He devoted 
his leisure hours to reading, and that he 
might understand the Latin quotations he 
occasionally met with, he applied himself to 
the study of that language, and, impelled 
by the ardent desire of extending his know- 





* Dr. Parr was used to converse when with his intimates, or those with whom he 
was at ease, in the manner and even language of a schoolmaster to his scholars, and 


this in the best bred society.—Rev. 


+ Dr. Parr, in those times when truth prevailed over paradox or passion, always 
spoke, and justly, in the highest terms of his old companion Sir W. Jones. The 
writer of this note, once travelling to Oxford with the learned doctor, (the most 
amusing journey he ever had,) as they passed the neigbourhood of Harrow he burst 
out in admiration of Sir W. Jones, and said, ‘‘ There, Sir, on that stile, i say, Sir, on 


that stile, I have sate with that great man Sir William Jones.” 


To the present 


writer, Parr’s heart seemed always in its right place, and his head in its wrong.—Rev. 
t Why was not this letter published? We believe that Dr. Parr’s opinion was not 


very favourable to this biography.—Rev. 
2 
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ledge, acquired sucessively the Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Samaritan. 
In his studies he received no assistance or 
encouragement, and he was compelled by 
poverty to sell one book to enable him to 
purchase another. At length, finding on 
marriage the exigencies of the new cir- 
cumstances of his life incompatible with 
his learned pursuits, he reluctantly re- 
linquished them ; but an accident which 
reduced him to distress, proved under 
Providence the occasion of his resuming 
them under more favourable auspices, and 
of his rapid subsequent advancement. The 
chest of tools on which he depended for 
subsistence was consumed by fire ; and on 
his loss being made known to Archdeacon 
Corbett, that benevolent gentleman having 
discovered his extraordinary acquirements, 
appointed him to the superintendance of 
a charity school at Shrewsbury, and in- 
troduced him to the acquaintance of an 
excellent oriental scholar. He was now 
employedin teaching theorientallanguages. 
And in 1813 he entered at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where, during two years, 
he obtained much proficiency in mathe- 
matical studies. The various societies 
for diffusing Christianity in the east gladly 
availed themselves of his abilities and 
knowledge, and engaged his services in 
executing translations of the Sacred 
Writings, and other works, and in 1819 
he was elected to the vacant Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Arabic. It was some time 
after Mr. Lee had quitted Shropshire that 
Lord Teignmouth, having heard from his 
relations in that county of the circum- 
stances of his history, formed an ac- 
quaintance with him, and derived from his 
intercourse with this remarkable scholar 
not only thegratification which his com- 
municativeness, amiable qualities, and 
piety afforded, but also the delight of 
interweaving the studies of his youth with 
the important pursuits to which he de- 
dicated his declining years. Some extracts 
from a letter....in which Dr. Lee has 
recorded reminiscenses of his conver- 
sations with Lord Teignmouth, will be read 
with additional interest when considered 
in connection with the preceding brief 
sketch of the circumstances which led to 
their acquaintance.— 


* * * * 


‘In poetry the works of the Sheikh 
Sadi of Shiraz, Hafiz, and Attar, were 
those most frequently spoken of by his 
lordship. With these he was very familiar, 
and often cited them with great readiness, 
accuracy, and point. He occasionally spoke 
too of poets of Hindoostan who sometimes 
indulged themselves in effusions com- 
posed in the Persian language. One 
thing very much struck me in the con. 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XX. 
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versations on these subjects which I 
had with his lordship. It was this :-- 
when any thing occurred which brought 
any remarkable passage in these authors 
to his recollection, he would take down 
the work, and turn to the place, and very 
rarely it was that he did not succeed in 
finding it. The accuracy of his reading, 
and the retention of his memory, were, I 
thought, very clearly shewn by this cir- 
cumstance. It should not be forgotten, 
too, that when this occurred in any case 
his lordship must have discontinued his 
oriental studies twenty years at least. On 
many of these occasions I took the liberty 
of submitting some of my Persian com- 
positions or translations to his lordship ; 
and the remarks he was pleased to make 
on them I always found to be correct and 
judicious. In the language and literature 
of the Arabians his lordship was less ex- 
perienced. The works mostly referred 
to in our conversations were those cited 
in the extracts made in the ‘ Com- 
mentary on Asiatic Poetry’ by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, the poems termed ‘ Moallakat,’ 
translated and published by him, and the 
extracts found in the Arabic Grammar of 
Richardson. The finest specimens of 
these his lordship cited and turned to with 
readiness. In conjunction with these he 
would occasionally mention the very 
elegant Latin translations of Lowth from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, as given in his 
‘Prelectiones.’ It certainly was a source 
of the greatest delight as well as of 
improvement to me to sit and hear his 
lordship's valuable remarks on these works 
and extracts ; and from the length to which 
these conversations occasionally ran, I 
think I may say that the pleasure his lord- 
ship felt inthus retracing the steps taken in 
his earlier studies was only surpassed by 
the delight and advantage gained by me 
in the capacity of his hearer. Of the 
accuracy and extent of Sir William Jones’s 
oriental acquirements, and particularly of 
his pronunciation of the Persian before 
he arrived in India, his lordship appeared 
to me to think but lightly; and of Richard- 
son henever thought highly—an opinion, I 
believe, in which every good orientalist of 
Europe will concur... ..I ought, perhaps, 
to say that our conversations were not 
always confined to subjects connected with 
oriental literature. Theology and classi- 
cal literature occasionally occupied its 
place. And here, I must observe, his 
lordship’s reading was both extensive and 
accurate. Among his favourite theolo- 
gical authors were Jeremy Taylor, Dr. 
Jortin, and Mr. Robert Hall, to all of 
whom he referred and turned with the 
greatest readiness. He very much depre- 
cated the crude and unmeaning phraseology 
and style of some popular writers and 
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preachers, while he dwelt with delight on 
those who earnestly but more effectually 
propounded and enforced the pure doc- 
trines of the Gospel. Among the Latin 


classical writers Homer, Virgil, and Juve- 
nal were most frequently cited or spoken 
of by him; and, among the later authors, 
Apuleius and Quintilian.”’ 
+ * * * 


* * 
** Lord Teignmouth passed the greater 
part of the year in London, usually oc- 
cupying during some months a rented 
house in the neighbourhood, or at a 
watering place, and occasionally visiting 
his friends. An important portion of his 
daily employment was dedicated to study 
and devotion. His family claimed and 
received an increasing share of his atten- 
tion. He saw much society at his house, 
and he devoted his remaining time, so far 
as the state of his health would admit, 
to the support and superintendence of 
charitable, religious, literary, and other 
institutions. Some official business oc- 
casionally devolved upon him at the East 
India Board, or at the Cockpit, where, us 
a Privy Councillor conversant with Indian 
transactions and judicial proceedings, he 
was associated with the able judges Sir 
W. Grant and Sir J. Nicholl, in deciding 
on Indian appeals. Nor did he neglect 
the affairs of the parish of St. Marylebone, 
in which he resided. He was elected a 
member, and attended the meetings of its 
select vestry, and was much consulted by 
the venerable rector, Archdeacon Heslop, 
on parochial matters, and to his exertions 
was mainly attributable the introduction 
of the Evening Service into the churches 
of the parish. Among the public insti- 
tutions with which he united himself were, 
the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, of which he afterwards became 
President, the Indigent Blind Institution, 
the Foundling Hospital, the African In- 
stitution, the Church Missionary Society, 
the Royal Institution, the Antiquarian 
Society, and the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, to the chair of which he was ap- 
oe but declined it in favour of 
ishop Burgess,”’ &c. 
* * * * 

‘¢ The regularity of his habits was now 
no less remarkable than the activity of 
his mind. Though yielding for some 
years past, in some degree, to the growing 
infirmities of age, his hours had been still 
distributed with the strictest method, and, 
as far as possible, adapted to those of his 
family. As long as he had been able to 
partake of their dinner, it had been his 
practice to read aloud to them in the 
evening, selecting usually modern publi- 
cations, and sometimes Shakespeare, in 
which he delighted, excepting few of the 
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plays, and omitting only, as he proceeded, 
the objectionable passages. When, during 
his latter years, his health required an 
earlier dinner-hour, he took his coffee 
with his family immediately after their 
dinner, and conversed with much anima- 
tion for some time ; when he retired for 
devotion, lest sleep should interrupt it 
if postponed. In the interval between his 
two illnesses in the last weeks of this year, 
his time was thus uniformly allotted :— 
breakfast : from half past seven to past 
nine, prayer: he then dressed: read the 
Scriptures from half-past ten till half-past 
eleven ; and, at Hampstead, made extracts 
from them in a distinct and beautiful 
hand-writing. He drove in his carriage 
from twelve till one ; dined and conversed 
till two; read the newspaper and light 
books: took exercise in his room, and 
drove for half-an-hour. From seven to 
eight devotion. At eight, supper: he then 
read religious books, and listened to con- 
versation, and shortly before ten he re- 
tired to bed. A list of the books which 
he perused in the five months’ interval 
alluded to, affords evidence of his remain- 
ing intellectual vigour. On religious sub- 
jects, besides the Bible,—his daily study— 
Christian Experience, Christian Retire- 
ment, Anderson’s Exposition of the 
Romans, Clarke’s Scripture Promises, 
Sermon on St. Luke, Bogatzki’s Golden 
Treasury, and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. In 
the short period he allowed to miscella- 
neous reading, he perused Moore’s Life 
of Byron, a work which he frequently ob- 
served, was calculated to do good, as sup- 
plying an antidote to the poison contained 
in the poet’s writings, by showing the 
misery involved in his principles. Hall’s 
Fragments of Voyages; Tour in the 
Tyrol; Gaspar Hauser; Pinati; a great 
part of Don Quixote ; Cairn’s Lives of the 
Missionaries, twice over ; Tytler’s Life of 
Raleigh; Scott’s Tales of My Grand- 
father ; and Pearson’s Life of Swartz, with 
deep interest. The two last occupied his 
attention till within a short time of his 
death. The Life of Swartz was the last 
uninspired composition on which his eye 
rested, and, in his own glowing but faith- 
ful delineation of the venerable mis- 
sionary’s character, transcribed by the 
biographer, he unconsciously beheld the 
portraiture of those living traits of ma- 
tured excellence which commanded the 
love and reverence of all who now ap- 
proached him. Increasing deafness di- 
minished Lord Teignmouth’s enjoyment of 
the society and conversation of those 
friends whose attention was constant 
during his declining days, amongst whom 
must be particularly mentioned Dr. Ire- 
land, Dean of Westminster, Lord Bexley, 
Lord Hill, Colonel Clement Hill, the 
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Rev. Brian Burgess, Curate of Maryle- 
bone, who administered the Sacrament to 
him several times, and his medical attend- 
ant Mr. Pennington, whose kindness was as 
unceasing as his medical skill was conducive 
to the prolongation of his life, and the miti- 
gation of the depressing symptoms of his 
complaint. * * * In conversation, 
especially after his dinner and in the 
evening, he was clear and animated, re- 
curring much to the active periods of his 
life, and relating anecdotes which seemed 
to have remained long dormant in his 
recollection. It was a subject of his con- 
tinual regret that he had not made memo- 
randa of his more important Indian trans- 
actions ; his stores of classical knowledge 
were still availing, and quotations from 
Latin, and even fromGreek authors, evinced 
the tenacity of his memory ; he once re- 
peated part of a chorus of Sophocles 
which he had learnt at school. He now 
dwelt much on his own writings, which 
he had formerly rarely mentioned, and 
had showed to few persons not members 
of his family ; but his favourite and fre- 
quent theme was the mercy of God in 
preparing him, by a protracted illness, 
for another world, and in debarring him 
by deafness from the enticing diversion 
of conversation, whilst he expressed 
sorrow on account of his ingratitude and 
inability to feel it duly, and lamented his 
proneness to think too much of his bodily 
ailments—a temptation against which he 
particularly prayed. 
* * * * 
‘* To Lady Shore. 
** April 27, 1793. 

‘* T have just received another lesson of 
the vanity of human expectations and en- 
joyments, in the death of Sir William 
Jones ; of whom it may be said, that he 
has scarce left his equal behind. In lite- 
rary acquisitions, and in science, he had 
no competitor; and his principles were as 
sound as his learning was extensive ;—to 
all which he added humanity, charity, 
liberality, and a familiarity of conversa- 
tion, on all topics, which few possess. At 
the Gardens, he was my neighbour ; and 
his servant this morning celled me to re- 
ceive his last sighs. I went over imme- 
diately, but arrived too late: he had 
breathed his last; but his extremities 
were warm. It is fortunate for me that 
I was spared the sight of his expiring 
struggles ; which, however, could scarce 
have been felt. I have often regretted, 
as I flatter myself he also did, that our 
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different avocations prevented our meet- 
ing as constantly as we both wished ; but 
I have now reason to be glad that it was 
otherwise ; as the increase of regard from 
the frequency of intercourse would have 
added bitterness to the sorrow I feel for 
his loss. We have both of us the same 
scene to go through; but when, where, 
or how it is to happen, the Almighty alone 
knows :—and that the hour may not fall 
heavily upon us, and still more heavily on 
the survivor, let us pray to Him for grace 
to live sccording to His laws. 
~ 


‘* Since writing the above, I have per- 
formed my usual devotions, and have read 
the 17th and 18th Sermons of Jortin, vol. 
i. The first of the two is very applicable 
to the tenour of my present reflections ; 
and there is a quotation in it from the 
Testament, which, though not applicable, 
I hope, to Sir William, puts me in mind 
of a conversation that we lately had. He 
told me the amount of his fortune, and 
asked me if it were sufficient to live com- 
fortably on in England. He visited me 
one evening for the express purpose of 
obtaining my opinion. Knowing, as I 
did, his moderation and economy, I satis- 
fied him that he had an ample stock ; and 
he had resolved not to stay beyond the 
next season, in January. But his soul 
has been this day required of him. * * 
At my durbar yesterday I had proofs of 
the affection entertained by the natives 
for Sir William Jones. The professors of 
the Hindu Law, who were in the habit of 
attendance upon him, burst into unre- 
strained tears when they spoke to me, and 
grief clouded many countenances. His 
death is really a national loss. I pass his 
late residence, the house in which he died, 
daily, in my visits to my greens." tee 

* * * 


‘Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke to Francis 
Baring, Esq. 

‘“¢ Sir, Bath, October 14, 1792. 

‘*T have heard—and the account is 
generally credited—that Mr. Shore is in 
nomination, or actually appointed, to the 
office of Governor-General of Bengal. 
Having been appointed by the House of 
Commons a Member of Committee to im- 
peach one of your late Governor-Generals, 
Mr. Hastings, I think it my duty to in- 
form you, that, in the exercise of the 
function imposed on that Committee by 
the House, we have found Mr. Shore 
materially concerned as a principal actor 
and party in certain of the offences charged 





* Inhis Inaugural Discourse on succeeding to the Chair of the Asiatic Society, Sir 
J. Shore bestowed an eloquent tribute, dictated no less by private affection than by 


public gratitude, on the transcendant merits of his predecessor. 


pe ndix iii, 


See vol. i, Ap- 
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upon Mr. Hastings; that is to say, in 
the mal-administration of the Revenue 
Board, of which, under Mr. Hastings, he 
was, for some considerable time, the act- 
ing Chief. I think it necessary to inform 
you, that some of the matters charged as 
misdemeanours, in which it appears that 
Mr. Shore was concerned, are actually 
on evidence before the Lords. Other 
facts, of a very strong nature, which the 
Managers for the Commons have opened 
as offences, are upon your Records; 
copies of which are in our possession. 
They go seriously to affect Mr. Shore’s 
administration, as acting Chief in the 
Revenue Board. The Committee of 
Managers cannot, consistently with their 
duty in making good the charge confided 
to them by the House of Commons, avoid 
a proceeding in those matters, and the 
taking such steps, both for supporting the 
evidence now before the Peers, as well as 
putting the other and not less important 


matter into such a proper course of pro- 
ceeding as the ends of justice and the 
public policy may require. They have 
not hitherto, in any instance, deviated 
from the line of theirduty. In that situ- 
ation, it is for the prudence of the Court 
to consider the consequences which pos- 
sibly may follow from sending out, in 
offices of the highest rank and of the 
highest possible power, persons whose 
conduct, appearing on their own records, 
is, at the first view, very reprehensible ; 
and against whom such criminal matter, 
on such grounds, in a manner so solemn, 
and by men acting under such authority 
as that of the House of Commons, is 
partly at issue, and the rest opened and 
offered in proof before the highest tri- 
bunal in the nation. 

‘*T have the honour to be, with very 
great respect and attention, Sir, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

‘* EpMunpD BurkeE.”’ 


On this letter Mr. Shore wrote to his wife when it reached him at Fal- 


mouth as he was embarking : 


‘*,,..Mr. Burke’s letter to the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, accusing me of 
being concerned in Mr. Hastings’s mis- 
demeanours. It hurt me excessively ;— 
not on my own account; for I defy Mr. 
Burke, and all his gang of malignant in- 
formers, to prove me dishonest ; but from 
the effect which I feared it might have 
upon you. Laugh at it, my dear Char- 
lotte ; and mind not what a madman says. 
He appeals to the records of the Indian 
Company, and to the evidence on Mr. 


Hastings’s trial, for the proofs that I was 
a principal actor in the misdemeanours 
proved against Mr. Hastings; as if the 
Court, and still less the Ministry, were so 
blind and soignorantas not tosee the proofs 
if they existed ..... . His attacks shall 
never discompose me, if I can only satisfy 
myself that you do not mind what he 
says, for I should not be surprised if he 
were to push the matter before Parliament. 
So much the better.—I must, | find, bea 
great man in spite of my teeth.” 


The impression which the readers of this Life will receive, regarding the 





subject of it, will probably be, that Lord Teignmouth was a man of very 
amiable disposition, of a sound understanding and religious principles ; 
that he appeared to be designed by nature rather for the quietude of a 
private and peaceful life ; that he would have made an excellent country 
clergyman,—an exemplary rural dean,—but that he scarcely possessed 
the energy, the strength of character, the activity, we may add the am- 
bition, necessary for public life, or political distinction. Yet the force of 
circumstances made him a statesman, and ina very arduous situation he 
conducted himself with prudence, firmness, and integrity. His natural 
moderation preserved him from all desire of personal aggrandisement ; and 
his calm and conscientious disposition secured him, though amidst 
dangerous associates, from joining in the factious violence of party con- 
nexions. He was, on the whole, not ill qualified for the situation he was 
called upon to fill, nor can we regret that the pleasing task of delineating 
his character and history has fallen on his son, since he has executed it 
in a manner to do honour to his father’s memory, without sacrificing, if 
we may judge from internal evidence, any portion of the truth ; thus 
securing to his work at the present time the confidence of the public, and 
not without the prospect that, in the future, it may be resorted to as a 
faithful representation of the deceased, and as furnishing the materials of 
an interesting and authentic history. 
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THE PAPAL COURT. 


(With a Plate.) 


THE curious illumination from 
which the Plate in our present number 
is copied, represents the administra- 
tion of public business in the Papal 
Court. The original is a pen and ink 
drawing, slightly coloured, upon paper, 
and evidently cut out of a book, as on 
its back are some imperfect lines of 
what appears to be a treatise on foren- 
sic eloquence, or perhaps on the canon 
law. Its age appears to be about the 
commencement of the 15th century. 
The very juvenile aspect of the Pope 
is remarkable; and by his general 
aspect, particularly his beard, we are 


reminded of our King Richard the 
Second, to whose period, or one shortly 
after, the costume of the surrounding 
figures may be referred. 

In the Political Songs, edited by 
Mr. Wright for the Camden Society, 
is one directed against the avarice and 
venality of the Court of Rome, written 
as maps in the reign of Henry III. 
but whether it is the production of 
that or a later age seems uncertain. 
In any case, it exhibits a picture which, 
though highly coloured, was charac- 
teristic of its subject, during many 
ages of its tyranny and extortion. 


Roma capit singulos et res singulorum ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 

Tbi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
Et solvit contraria copia nummorum. 

Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat 
Suam, vel alterius, hoc in primis legat,— 
Nisi det pecuniam Roma totum negat, 

Qui plus dat pecunise melius allegat. 

Romani capitulum habent in decretis, 

Ut petentes audiant manibus repletis : 
Dabis, aut non dabitur, petunt quia petis ; 
Qua mensura seminas, et eadem metis. 

Munus et petitio currunt passu pari, 
Opereris munere si vis operari : 

Tullium ne timeas si velit causari, 
Nummus eloquentia gaudet singulari. 

Nummis in hac curia non est qui non vacet ; 
Crux placet, rotunditas, et albedo placet, 

Et cum totum placeat, et Romanis placet, 
Ubi nummus loquitur, et lex omnis tacet. 

Si quo grandi munere bene pascas manum, 
Frustra quis objiciet vel Justinianum, 

Vel sanctorum canones, quia tanquam vanum 
Transferunt has paleas, et inbursant granum. 


Solam avaritiam Roma novit parca, 
Parcit danti munera, parco non est parca : 
Nummus est pro numine, et pro Marco marca, 
Et est minus celebris ara, quam sit arca. 


Cum ad papam veneris, habe pro constanti, 
Non est locus pauperi, soli favet danti; 
Vel si munus preestitum non est aliquanti, 
Respondet hic tibi sic, Non est michi tanti. 
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Papa, si rem tangimus, nomen habet are, 
Quicquid habent alii, solus vult papare ; 
Vel si verbum Gallicum vis apocopare,— 
Paez, Paez, dit li mot, si vis impetrare. 

Papa querit, chartula querit, bulla querit, 
Porta querit, cardinalis queerit, cursor querit, 














Omnes querunt : et si quod des uni deerit, 
Totum jus falsum est, tota causa perit. 

Das istis, das aliis, addis dona datis, 
Et cum satis dederis, querunt ultra satis. 
O vos burse turgide, Romam veniatis ; 
Rome viget physica bursis constipatis. 


In the last verse but one of this 
quotation the several sources of ex- 
pense to the suitor are rehearsed; as 
including not only the Pope himself, 
but the brief, the bull, the door (that 
is, we may suppose, the usher of the 
chamber), the cardinal, and the mes- 
senger. 

The appropriation of the parties 
which appear in our picture must be 
partly conjectural. The person in 
a red gown furred with white, and 
holding a charter, if not a cardinal, is 
probably a doctor of law conducting 
the cause ; the next person is perhaps 
some lordly suitor holding his head 
high, whilst behind him stands either 
a poorer one, or the rich man’s servant, 
putting his hand to his purse, and 
about to pay the fees of the court, 
certainly with as melancholy an air 
as if they were at his own expense. 
The desk of the scribe is curious, and 
stored with conveniences, though he 
prefers to write on his knee. It 
contains, besides a glass of black ink, 
a vessel apparently for the mixture 
of other colours, an instrument for 
smoothing his parchment, a seal, and, 
besides a coin lying loose, a small slit 
to let money into a box below. The 
figures around the Pope appear to be 
his officers of state; one of them 
carries a sceptre or mace. The Pope 
himself wears his triple crown, and 
bears the sword, and around are 
emblems of his sovereign power. 





Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 

MAY I beg that you will favour 
me by inserting the following re- 
marks in reference to some portions 
of a letter on Swindon Church, signed 
PLANTAGENET, which appeared in 
your July number. 


First, to correct an error into which 
your correspondent has fallen as to 
the date of the chancel and south aisle. 

He observes, ‘‘ It would seem that 
this edifice originally consisted only of 
the chancel, nave, and tower ; and that 
the south aisle, the porch, and the north 
aisle were added at different periods 
between the fifteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, in the order just enume- 
rated.” 

Now the tower and part of the 
nave walls are Norman work, while 
the chancel presents a good specimen 
of the late early-English and early- De- 
corated styles prevailing from 1270 to 
1330 : the chancel cannot therefore be 
coeval with the Norman tower and 
nave; and if this church originally con- 
sisted of a chancel, nave, and tower, 
it is quite certain that the original 
chancel no longer exists. As regards 
the south aisle, which your corres- 
pondent ascribes to some period be- 
tween the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the whole design and gene- 
ral proportions of this part of the edi- 
fice show it to be of equal age with 
the chancel, and this is more especially 
confirmed by the character of the east- 
ern window, which presents one of 
the earliest examples of the introduc- 
tion of tracery, as seen in the pointed 
quatrefoil over the centre wide mul- 
lion cr jamb of the narrow trefoil- 
headed lights on either side. 

These facts have a material bearing 
upon the proposed alterations and ad- 
ditions to this interesting little church, 
and, taken with others which will be 
mentioned in the course of these re- 
marks, they afford ample warrant for 
the adoption of the plan which has 
been recommended by the architect, 
Mr. Fulljames, and sanctioned by the 
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Rev. the Rector and the Committee. 
Your correspondent is perhaps not 
aware that circumstances exist, which 
restrict the committee from interfer- 
ing with the north aisle at all; now, 
bearing this restriction in mind, allow 
me to pass in review the objects laid 
before the architect by the committee 
as desiderata, and the design of the 
former for carrying them out. These 
objects were to rebuild the nave and 
south aisle, which are in a very dila- 
pidated state, to remove the large and 
unsightly pews which disfigure the 
body of the church, and a tasteless 
gallery erected in the tower, and ex- 
tending from the east to the west side 
of it; providing sittings in the body 
of the church in lieu of those which 
would be thus displaced, and addi- 
tional accommodation, which is much 
required, for the poor; and further, 
to attach a vestry to some portion of 
the building. 

Now, the south aisle being the por- 
tion of the structure to which the no- 
tice of the architect became particu- 
larly directed by the restriction as re- 
gards the north aisle, he proposed in 
rebuilding this to throw out a south 
transept, by which considerably in- 
creased accommodation would be ob- 
tained ; and that the sittings thus pro- 
cured might be made convenient for 
the very necessary purposes of hear- 
ing and seeing, and also to increase 
still further the capacity of the church, 
he proposed a substitution of early- 
English pillars and arches in strict ac- 
cordance with the style of the chancel 
and south aisle, for two low and 
massive Norman piers and narrow 
arches, which, excepting their mere 
antiquity,* have nothing interesting 
to recommend them, and _ which, 
with the opposite nave walls, present 
a great obstruction both to hearing 
and seeing; as may easily be imagined, 
when it is stated that their united 
thickness is equal to one third of the 
whole width of the nave, that they 
occupy an area of one twelfth of the 
contents of the south aisle, and that 





* It was, undoubtedly, on the ground 
of their antiquity and singularity that the 
preservation of these architectural features 
was advocated by our correspondent.— 
Epit. 
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the height of the piers is only six 
feet three inches to the spring of the 
arches. 

This is the proposed alteration which 
gives rise to a complaint from your 
correspondent, that, “instead of the 
piers in the nave, pillars of a light and 
meagre character are to be substi- 
tuted,”” the truth being, that, when 
Mr. Fulljames’s plan is executed, you 
will pass, as in the instance of the 
Temple Church in London, through a 
Norman tower into a uniform early- 
English building, instead of being pre- 
sented with a mixture of Norman and 
more recent styles, in which the Nor- 
man remains would appear only as 
unmeaning obstructions to the main 
purposes for which churches are ever 
either erected or enlarged. 

But “‘the tower it is proposed to 
disfigure by making an opening through 
its south-eastern wall into a vestry, 
whereby its character would be at 
once obliterated, and its stability 
materially impaired!’ 

In answer to the former part of this 
objection I am satisfied to refer your 
correspondent to the plate which ac- 
companies his paper, in which the 
tower is represented with the porch 
abutting against its north-eastern wall; 
for with that plate before me I confess 
that I cannot comprehend by what 
ingenuity it would be possible to erect 
a similar or even a much larger struc- 
ture against the south-eastern wall, so 
as materially to affect, much less to 
obliterate, the character of the tower ; 
but as to its stability being materially 
impaired, by what? by an arched 
doorway three feet in width, through 
walls ‘‘ varying in thickness from two 
feet two inches to nearly three feet !’” 

Your correspondent proposes to ter- 
minate the tower by a short conical 
spire; but there is no reason for 
believing that such a termination 
entered into the original design; and 
it would produce an unsightly effect, 
for the sides of the hexagonal tower 
being all unequal, the inclination of 
lines produced from their angles to a 
common central point would be so too, 
and an appearance of untruth would 
thus be occasioned, both as regards the 
uprightness of the spire and the cor- 
rectness of the centre. 


Yours, &c. Srwarp. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 14. 

THE house occupied by the nuns 
of Syon (of whose residence in Lisbon 
your Magazine for this month contains 
an engraving), during their abode in 
Peckham, stands very conspicuously 
in the high street or main road into 
Kent, and has been, for the last 
quarter of a century, the residence of 
John Dalton, esq. It is a large hand- 
some brick building, with the founder’s 
arms emblazoned in a square com- 
partment of the upper story, and a tall 
turret, with a clock over the stables ; 
the whole being inclosed with high 
walls and lofty iron gates and railing, 
similar, in its general appearance, to 
the country mansions erected by the 
rich citizens of London about a cen- 
tury since, when Peckham was consi- 
dered far away from town. Whilst 
occupied by the nuns, a long range of 
buildings extended on the left side of 
the entrance; these were removed by 
the present proprietor, and an idea 
may be formed of the extent of the 
premises by mentioning, that ten 
rooms were then destroyed, leaving 
twenty-seven in the present house and 
offices. An avenue of tall elm trees 
extended several hundred feet in the 
rear of the gardens, which were then 
very monastic in their arrangement 
and appearance; at the end of the 
kitchen garden stands a small gothic 
tower of two stories, and under the 
adjoining greenhouse several of the 
religious are buried, as recorded in 
Aungier’s History. In the Roman 
Catholic annual almanacks of that 
period these premises are denominated 
Syon House, after the old foundation at 
Isleworth ; but, from respect to the 
prioress, who was long remembered by 
the neighbours, they called it the 
Priory House, which name has been 
retained ever since. 

This communication may form an 
useful note to Aungier’s History of 
the Nuns of Syon. 

Yours, &c. F. M. 


Huddersfield, 


Ms. Ursan, May 17. 


IN some former papers which you 
have had the kindness to insert, I have 
adduced several reasons tending to 
show that this alpine district was the 
favourite resort of the ancient Britons ; 
I shall, therefore, merely state on the 
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present occasion, in corroboration of 
my opinion, that during the excava- 
tions required in making the railroad 
in this neighbourhood, and since that 
time, many other relics of the ancient 
Britons have been brought to light, 
such as celts and coins in considerable 
number. I regret to say that the 
whole of these were speedily disposed 
of without any proper examination, 
though the circumstance of their being 
of British origin was attested by the 
parties who described them to me, as 
being of a very rude description, most 
of them more or less disked, with one 
side concave and the other convex ; 
but what the figures upon them were, 
or what the inscriptions, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain. Most of 
these coins were found near Brighouse, 
but a few miles from this place. Those 
however which have been described 
to me by my friend Mr. Turner, who 
resides in this neighbourhood, and 
who is himself an experienced anti- 
quary, still retain the traces of the 
figure of some animal, with an inscrip- 
tion not in Roman characters, but of 
a ruder character. As soon, however, 
as it shall be in my power to procure 
more perfect impressions of any of 
these specimens of early British coin- 
age, they shall be forwarded to you, 
in the hope that you will give them a 
place in your pages, which is the like- 
liest if not the only method of saving 
such antiquarian relics from oblivion. 

It is extremely probable that the 
ancient British road ran nearly in the 
same direction that was subsequent- 
ly adopted by the Roman conquerors. 
Mostindeed of the Roman townsin Bri- 
tain were erected on the ruins of for- 
mer British settlements, and accord- 
ingly we find marks of Roman occu- 
pancy, such as the existence of a 
square camp, and Roman coins, and 
fragments of vases, at no great distance 
from the very place where these ancient 
British relics have been found. I 
should have felt less reluctance in for- 
warding these impressions had they 
been more distinct, but no one, I 
think, at all conversant with such 
subjects, can hesitate in pronouncing 
them to be impressions of ancient 
British coins; and, perhaps, their 
very rudeness is no small proof of 
their superior antiquity. 

J. K. Waker, M.D. 
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Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield. 

IN some former papers relating to 
those groups of massy stones, once 
existing in such great numbers, and 
still to be found in many parts of Bri- 
tain, I endeavoured to shew that 
these ancient British remains, which 
we still call cromlechs, cairns, logan 
stones, tolmens, or humberd stones, 
derive their origin from the patriarchal 
times recorded in scripture. And I 
have shewn that the names themselves 
are in many instances significant in 
the Hebrew language. But the ob- 
ject of my present paper is to draw 
your attention to those most important 
of all the monuments of the ancient 
Druids, the circular temples, which 
are no where met with in such num- 
ber and magnificence as in the British 
isles. This form of structure too is 
recorded in scripture, for the word 
525, (or Gilgal,) is equivalent to a cir- 
cle, and gave name to that famous 
camp or fortress, where the host of 
Israel first pitched their tents in the 
land of Canaan, after they passed the 
river Jordan in a miraculous manner 
dryshod. We have moreover existing 
monuments in Cornwall, which were 
erected by the Phoenician miners in 
that part of Britain. The curious 
cluster of stone circles at Botallac, in 
Cornwall, is the first of these stone 
circles to which I shall advert. The 
very word itself is a compound of the 
Hebrew word Bethel, which was 
changed by the Phoenicians to Bothel, 
and the Saxon name for the oak. In 
the seeming disorder of some parts of 
this circular monument, some antiqua- 
ries have thought they could trace a 
mystical meaning—and that to each 
part was assigned some appropriate 
use ; but as this forms no part of the 
object of my present paper, which is 
simply to notice the circular form of the 
singular structure, I shall forbear any 
conjectures on this head. Every anti- 
quary has some theory of his own. 
The open temple of a circular form at 
Rowldrich is another instance, which 
has given name to the adjacent town. 
The word roileag, in the old Irish lan- 
guage, signifies a church. There are 
many barrows of different shapes 
within sight of Rowldrich, particu- 
larly near a place called Chapel. On 
the heath is a large flat and circular 
tumulus ditched about, with a small 

Gent, Mag, Vor, XX, 
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stump in the centre.* No antiquary 
has yet doubted that this most inte- 
resting remain was originally a Pagan 
temple. Whoever is of opinion that 
these Druidical circles, in the number 
of the stones of which they consist, 
have some relation to the ancient as- 
tronomical cycles, will find this sub- 
ject very ably discussed by one of the 
most learned antiquaries of the pre- 
sent day,t and the proofs he adduces 
will by some be regarded as conclusive. 
But that able author is decidedly of 
opinion that these stone circles were 
places dedicated to Pagan worship. 
Indeed the circular form was highly 
reverenced by the Greeks, as appears 
from the following passage of Homer’s 
Iliad, lib. xviii. 


Knpuxes 8’apa Aaov epytvoy, of Se yepovres 
Eiar’em Eeorout AOors iep@ eve KUKAY. 


Here the heralds are described as 
sitting within a sacred circle in order 
to give judgment, the circle being 
formed of rough-hewn stone. But I 
intend to show that these sacred cir- 
cles, in use before the Christian 
ra, were in various parts of Britain 
resorted to for ages by the early 
Christian converts, and that in some 
instances they got the name of kirk- 
stones. And it is not improbable that 
from these places of Druidical wor- 
ship many of our parishes, which have 
the name of Kil prefixed, have origi- 
ginally sprung, the Gallic Cil denot- 
ing the circle inclosing the temple of 
the Druids. Many ofthe names of our 
hills have the same syllable prefixed 
to their names, and it usually happens 
in such instances that either some 
actual remains of Druidism are to be 
found, or, if not, traditions recorded of 
the former settlements of that ancient 
priesthood in some part of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In Cumberland we may find exam- 
ples of remains of Druidical monu- 
ments, of a circular form. In the parish 
of Whitbeck several such exist. I will 
mention one, near Gutterby, which at 
the present day bears the name of 
kirk-stones. It is composed of thirty 
stones, which form parts of two circles, 
an interior and exterior one, similar in 
position to those of Stone-henge. In 


* Vide Dr. Stukeley. ; 
+ Godfrey Higgins, esq. on the Celtic 
Druids. 
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the parish of Millum, in the same 
county, there did exist the remains of 
a Druidical temple, which the country 
people called sunken kirk, i.e. achurch 
sunkintothe earth. Itis nearly a circle 
of very large stones, pretty entire, only 
a few fallen upon sloping ground in a 
swampy meadow. At the entrance 
there are four large stones, two on 
each side, at the distance of six feet. 
Through these you enter into a circu- 
lar area, twenty-nine yards by thirty. 
The entrance is nearly south-east. It 
seems probable that the altar stood in 
the middle, as there are some stones 
still to be seen there, though sunk 
deep in the earth. The situation and 
aspect of the Druidical temple near 
Keswick is in every respect similar to 
this, except the rectangular recess, 
formed by ten large stones, which is 
peculiar to Keswick. 

And I am informed that there are 
other remains of stone circles in these 
northern districts, where there yet 
exist so many popular superstitions 
and customs. Indeed, we find in 
Camden’s account of Westmoreland 
allusion made to the ruins of one 
ancient round structure, which has 
always been considered to have been 
a temple dedicated to Diana, but 
which is now known by the name of 
Kirkshead. Many such instances will 
be found in the ancient monuments of 
Scotland. Sometimes there are two 
circles of stones, at others three circles, 
having the same common centre, 

From the general arrangement of the 
stones, one of the largest having a 
cavity, at the bottom of which there 
is a passage for any liquid sacrifice to 
run down the side of it, nothing can 
be more evident than that the triple 
circle of stones was intended as an 
heathen temple, where Pagan priests 
performed their idolatrous ceremonies ; 
and what is most remarkable is, that 
most of these singular structures are 
still known by the name of chapels or 
temple stones; and one of them, we 
are told, in the parish of Enesallen, 
is full of groves, and was formerly an 
ordinary place of burial, and con- 
tinues to be so, for children who die 
without baptism and for strangers. 
There is mention made of one* in the 
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shire of Inverness, which consists of 
two circles of stones, and was formerly 
known by the name of Chapel Piglag, 
from a lady of that name who used to 
repair thither for the exercise of her 
devotion, before a church was built in 
that part of the country. What adds 
to the interest of this account, which 
I have extracted from Camden, is 
the extraordinary sanctity in which a 
neighbouring grove of trees was held. 
So sacred indeed was it reputed, that 
no one would cut a branch out of it, 
and the women who dwelt near it, 
when they recovered out of childbed, 
were wont to repair thither, to return 
their thanks to God, as in other places 
of the kingdom they attend churches 
for the same purpose. In the midst 
of this grove there is a well or 
fountain, called the well of the chapel, 
which is also held sacred; and Dr. 
Jamieson, in his Historical Account of 
the Culdees, relates a singular instance 
of an old man in the North of Scotland, 
who, though very regular in his de- 
votions, never addressed the Supreme 
Being by any other title than that of 
arch druid, accounting every other 
derogatory tothe divine Majesty. 

It is clear that, for many ages after 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, the firm hold which Druidism 
had upon the mind of her inhabitants 
was a source of much annoyance to 
the first missionaries to this country. 
Some pagan monuments were over- 
thrown, but others were maintained 
inviolable for ages. But, in order to 
render the transition from a false to a 
true worship less difficult, it was no 
uncommon practice with the early 
missionaries, not merely in Britain 
but in other parts of the world, to 
convert the temples dedicated to 
idolatrous uses into Christian churches. 
This circumstance will account for the 
situation of many of our churches, 
which actually occupy the ancient 
sites of Druid temples. It is probable 
that in many instances stone circles 
existed on the site of some of these 
churches, and were the scene of re- 
ligious worship of the first converts to 
Christianity : of all figures the Druids 
most affected the circular. The druidical 
Kir-rock, or circle of stones, gradually 
was contracted into kirk, which is 
now pronounced church. A kirk, 
church, or place of worship in dru- 
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idical times, was literally no more than 
a circle of stones. ‘These stones, 
circularly placed, had always an high 
stone for the presiding priest or judge. 
This stone generally stood single, 
thereby serving occasionally for the 
altar or high stone of sacrifice. Though 
in most instances, as Christianity 
flourished, other more eligible sites 
for Christian churches were afterwards 
found, yet the ancient kirk or temple 
stones were visited for ages, though 
no worship was performed there. 
Where no regular church was built 
in the district, as was too much the 
case for many ages, these ancient stone 
circles were probably resorted to, and 
a congregation formed for the celebra- 
tion of Christian worship. If such was 
the case, it affords a sufficient reason 
why the term kirk-stones should still 
be attached to these venerable relics ; 
and, though few of them still exist, yet 
who can look with indifference on 
those once hallowed rocks, where the 
early Christians were accustomed to 
meet, and to celebrate the worship of 
the newly-preached Saviour, perhaps 
in those very temples which had in 
still earlier times been dedicated to the 
mysterious and bloody ceremonies of 
the Druidic religion ; thus turning the 
altars of perished Paganism into the 
hallowed temples of the living God? 
There are many such stone altars of 
Druidism in this and the neighbouring 
counties; and I am much deceived if 
some of them were not subsequently 
used as places of worship for the 
primitive Christians of this district. 
There is a collection of rocks in Ogden, 
in the parish of Halifax, still known 
by the name of ‘‘ Ogden Kirk,”’ which 
surely indicates that something more 
than mere Druidism was the origin of 
its present name. There is a wood in 
the vicinity called Snake Hill, or 
Snag Hill.* 





* A tradition is said to prevail in the 
neighbourhood to the following effect : 

‘‘In days of old, there lived in the 
valley of the Holy Brook a cottager, 
whose child, an exceedingly lovely one, 
had for itscompanion asnow-white serpent. 
One morning however the cottager saw the 
child sharing its pottage with the serpent, 
giving to it (as the tradition represents) 
each alternate spoonful; a movement of 
the latter however to come nearer the dish 
was mistaken by the father for a hostile 
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Not far from this place are still 
visible the remains of a camp, but it 
is not so evident by what people it was 
formed. It is of a circular shape, sur- 
rounded by a ditch or agger still to 
be traced, and a vallum of earth; the 
whole divided into two parts. It may 
have been Roman, for it was the 
policy of that people to extirpate all 
vestiges of Druidical sway; and 
there is abundance of evidence to 
show that this now dreary district 
was occupied by the aboriginal Britons, 
or their Druids. This part of the 
parish of Halifax, when it has under- 
gone a more searching examination, 
will probably afford us further light 
on this subject. Celts and arrow- 
heads, I believe, have been found 
formerly within a few miles of the 
place. 

Nor can I omit to mention, as one 
more example of stone circles in the 
parish of Halifax, a ring of stones, 
which is not altogether destroyed, in 
the township of Bankisland. The 
stones of this circle are not now erect, 
but lie in a confused heap, like the 
ruins of a building, and it is probable 
that many of the largest may have 
been taken away. It gives the name 
of Ringstone Edge to the adjacent moor. 
No one can doubt, I apprehend, but 
that this stone circle was originally 
constructed by the aboriginal Britons, 
under the superintendence of the 
Druids, either as a temple or a court 
of justice or both, as Druidical circles 
were used for worship and for seats of 
judgment. We find the same thing 
said of Bethel and Gilgalt in the days 
of Samuel, who made them the anrual 
seats of judgment. There is also a 
Roman camp in the neighbourhood of 
Ringstone ; so apparently desirous were 
the Romans of extirpating the Dru- 
idical priesthood, There is also very 
near to this camp a place called The 
Crags, which, both by its British name 
and the remains dug up from time to 
time, seems to have been a retreat in 





attack, and he instantly struck it with his 
bill, severing the snake in two. From 
that time the ‘‘ faerie childe’’ pined away, 
and speedily died. The record of the 
event is still they say preserved in the 
name of an adjoining wood, ‘‘ Snakehill, 
or Snaghill.”’ 
t 53 is a roundish heap of stones, 
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very ancient times for man or for wild 
beasts, as it once exhibited the re- 
semblance of a large cavern. This 
may have been a Druidical asylum, 
as it formerly was covered with oaks, 
of which immense roots are continually 
brought to light in every direction. 
As this interesting district is con- 
tiguous to my own summer residence, 
I hope at some future day to have it 
in my power to bring to light some 
further evidence of Druidical oc- 
cupancy, especially in that part of the 
district called Weystone Edge. In 
this part of the country there are still 
standing many rocks of various shapes 
and sizes, such as may once have 
formed a circular temple, and call for 
a more patient examination than from 
their remote situation they have hither- 
to received. It has been mentioned 
in the earliest records under the name 
of Booth Dean. The mosses here- 
about, when cut into for fuel, exhibit 
in great abundance the fragments of 
trees, which makes it probable that 
it was once woody. Tacitus in his 
Annals mentions a grove in Germany 
which bore the name of Baduhenna, 


and it may be that the etymology of 
both names is the same, meaning a 


temple of Diana. The monosyllable 
both or booth corresponds in some 
degree with the Hebrew beth—a prefix 
often used in Scripture to signify 
temple. The Brimham rocks of this 
county were probably dedicated to the 
god Rimmon, under the title of Beth 
Rimmon, corrupted into Brimham. 
The circular temples of Abury and 
Stonehenge are known to all. I shall 
not therefore say more than that they 
appear to be of Phoenician origin—that 
the adytums or interior circles of both 
these grand but rude remains of 
British magnificence bear such an 
analogy to the Holy of Holies in So- 
lomon’s temple, as to induce a belief 
that they were formed subsequently 
to the temple of Jerusalem, which was 
built about a thousand years before 
Christ by Solomon, who applied to 
Hiram King of Tyre for assistance in 
buildingthe temple. It seemsprobable, 
therefore, that the same country that 
supplied workmen to build the one, 
suggested the construction of the other. 
There was this difference however, 
one was dedicated to Jehovah, the 
only true God, the other to the worship 
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of Canaanitish idols. I have already 
in former papers described the cha- 
racter of the ancient British mythology. 
At Abury and Stonehenge the priests 
and people met at stated periods to 
try the causes that were brought 
before them, and to sacrifice to the sun 
and moon, under the title of Baal and 
Bealta, or Moloch. This double object 
was exactly in unison with the pa- 
triarchal custom. Oneobservation more 
I will make, that, however rude and de- 
solate be their appearance at the pre- 
sent day, we have no proof they were so 
when used for places of worship. They 
might have been plastered or even mag- 
nificently ornamented. The Druidical 
stones were whole stones, like those 
stones of memorial recorded in Scrip- 
ture. The Egyptians, we know, were 
in the earliest ages addicted to the 
idolatrous custom of engraving alle-. 
gorical emblems, and may it not have 
been one motive for the strict com- 
mand of Moses to the Israelites, who 
lived so long in Egypt, when he forbad 
that the stones should be worked or 
engraved, to prevent them from adopt- 
ing the example of the Egyptians? 
Nor do we find the Israelites, though 
guilty of idolatry in repeated instances, 
ever accused of imitating the hiero- 
glyphical models of the Egyptians. 
The ordering of them to be covered 
with plaster may perhaps have been 
designed to prevent this practice, which 
led to such degrading superstitions in 
other countries. I might enumerate 
other circular temples in Ireland, in 
Anglesey, and Cornwall, all tending to 
shew that the form of a circle was 
most usually adopted in the temples 
of the first inhabitants of these islands. 
It is to be lamented that so few docu- 
ments exist from which we may learn 
the period when the light of Chris- 
tianity first dawned on this island, 
though we have reason to believe, as 
I have shewn in a former paper, that 
Christian missionaries visited this 
country at least as early as the second 
century. Some have asserted that it 
was planted by St. Paul himself, under 
the auspices of the family of Caractacus. 
“It is a remarkable and interesting 
fact,” says a distinguished prelate,* 
“‘ that the detention of the British 
hostages should have been coincident 
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with St. Paul’s residence there as a 
prisoner ; andit was not aless favourable 
coincidence that they should bereleased 
from confinement in the same year in 
which St. Paul was set at liberty. 
Nothing could be more convenient for 
St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles than 
the opportunity which their return 
must have offered him of introducing 
the Gospel into Britain, and nothing 
more probable than that he should 
readily embrace such an opportunity.” 
But, whatever was the period of the 
first promulgation of Christianity in 
Britain, it is quite clear that the pro- 
fessors of Druidism were in existence, 
and displayed some vigour, until the 
twelfth or fourteenth century. They 
took refuge in many of the wild and 
unfrequented districts of Wales, and 
even of this and the neighbouring 
counties. But we have reason to 
believe that in this district at least, 
long before any regular church was 
erected for the more decent observance 
of Christian worship, there was a little 
flock of followers of a crucified Saviour, 
who left the ancient superstitions of 
Druidism, and, though the habits of 
many generations prejudiced them in 
favour of theirancient place of worship, 
yet they no longer participated in the 
bloody rites of their forefathers. The 
rocking-stone at a short distance from 
the Roman town of Cambodunum, 
situate at the borders of Scamonden, 
near Huddersfield, which has retained 
the name of Holy Stone to this day, 
no doubt gave name to the neighbour- 
ing township of Golcar, which is a 
contraction from Godle-scar, for so it 
is spelt in some copies from the earliest 
writers. It was the name given to it 
by our Saxon ancestors, though it is, 
like many other names in Domesday, 
incorrectly spelt. To render Chris- 
tianity palatable to the Anglo-Saxons, 
Augustine was instructed by the Pope 
to permit the exercise of some of their 
ancient peculiarities, by incorporating 
into the purer faith the less offensive 
tenets of their own superstition, and 
he permitted the conversion of their 
temples into Christian churches, by 
merely destroying the idols and con- 
secrating the altars. We have nocon- 
clusive evidence to shew the precise 
period when a fabric for the celebration 
of Christian worship was first erected 
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in this part of the kingdom ; but, from 
the abandonment of the Roman station 
of Cambodunum by the Saxons, who 
occupied the less bleak and more de- 
fensible position at Almonbury, and 
subsequently perhaps the present site 
of Huddersfield, we have every reason 
to believe that a timber edifice was 
constructed in both of those places in 
the early Saxon times. Camden was 
incorrect in supposing that a basilica 
was built at Almonbury by Paulinus, 
which could not be the case, as at 
some future opportunity I hope most 
satisfactorily to shew. 


J. K. WALKER. 


Mr. Ursan, Yarmouth, June 21. 

AMONG the MSS. which came to 
me from Sir Henry Spelman’s library 
is one entitled ‘‘ Certain Observations 
concerning the Life and Raigne of 
Elizabeth Queen of England, with the 
Proceedings from hir Death to the 
Coronation of King James.”” The 
narrative, which is preceded by a dedi- 
catory letter to Sir Thomas Hesketh, 
consists of about 100 pages. Its con- 
tents are not so much political as per- 
sonal regarding the Queen, and were 
evidently written by some one who had 
access to private means of knowledge. 
My object in now troubling you is in 
the hope that either by yourself or some 
of your readers I may be enabled to 
ascertain whether my MS. has ever 
been printed, and who is its author. 
There are twocluesto the latterinquiry, 
by means of which | trust that those 
who are more conversant than myself 
with the literature of the times, may be 
able to solve my question. The writer, 
although he nowhere gives his name, 
states himself to have been in the 
service and confidence of Lord Trea- 
surer Burghley, and to have composed 
this memoir after the death of that 
nobleman. He also subjoins to it the 
following poem, followed by the initials 
J. C. or J. G. in a cypher; a poem so 
much superior to the general run of 
those of the Elizabethan age, that, if 
unprinted, | can neither doubt that it 
will be acceptable to your friends, or 
that they will trace in it the hand of 
some well-known bard of the day. 


Yours, &. Dawson TurNER, 
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VERSES GRATULATORIE UPON THE KING’S MA"** ENTRANCE. 


Among the most, (though wanting gifts of art,) 
Yet in affection equall with the best, 
Vouchsafe (great King) to take in gracious part 
These plaine and humble lynes to thee adress’d; 
And let that zeale, the better part affoords, 
Supply the want of artificiall words. 
My slender muse, which in the spring of youth 
Was wont to sing of loue and vayne delight, 
Which feeds the mind with shadowes more than truth, 
Diuerting reason from the rule of right ; 
When time pluck’d of that veyle w“ fancy fitted, 
Did blush to see the errors she comitted. 
And ever since she hath in silence slept 
(Sleep is secure, and silence voyd of blame) : 
Long did she fare like one in prison kept, 
Till now, awaked with thy glorious name, 
She breaks hir fetters and presumes to sing 
The peaceful entrance of the British King. 
A subject fitte for poets of most worth, 
Yet pardon mee (redoubted soueraine) 
That I (unknowne) assay to sett it forth 
In these rude verses of a lowly strain ; 
And think, although I shew my want of skill, 
He giues enough that giueth with good will. 


Those darksom clouds, which, hanging o’re our heads, 
Did threaten warre and miseries at hand, 

Are now dispersed, while the warme sun spreds 
His brightest beames upon this happy land : 

Such hap did never any land befall, 

Tosee a chaunge, yet feele no chaunge at all. 


The day is past, and yet no night succeeds : 
A ptince is dead, and yet a prince doth liue : 
Th’ Almighty power sends help when most it needs, 
And good successe to good attempts doth giue ; 
For Wrong through by-paths runs from worse to worse, 
But Right maintains one uncontrolled course. 
The Roman oft assayed, but in vaine, 
To make a perfect conquest of this ile: 
The warlick Saxon and the sturdy Dane 
Pursu’d the same in tempring force with guile : 
The Norman race, as forward as the best, 
Made proof, but sped no better than the rest. 
It’s fruitelesse then for man to proue by art, 
Or striue by force t’accomplish his desires ; 
For of himself he is the smallest part, 
And fayles of that whereto his will aspires : 
What Power divine had from the first directed, 
Is in the fulness of due time effected. 


Religion now sits stablish’d in hir throne: 
Consent of lawes by union is enforced : 
Successe of time hath made two kingdoms one, 
Now link’d in league neuer to bee diuorced. 
Such blisse (great prince) doth thy fayre entrance bring, 
One God, one lawe, one people, and one King. 


No witt or power of man, but God alone, 
Hath wrought this work, for He himself is one. 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 24. 

CHURCH architecture and Church 
principles are both likely to sustain, at 
no very distant period, a severe trial ; 
the one is too intimately connected 
with the other to allow of the suppo- 
sition that either can exist alone, or 
that one can pass unhurt through the 
fire and leave the other to perish. 
Both must stand or fall together, both 
have the same opponents, and each is 
viewed through the same mist of pre- 
judice and error. If we could look 
into the future we might see the malice 
of the opposers of Church principles 
prevailing for a season, obloquy and 
persecution following those who have 
moral courage sufficient to become 
confessors for the cause of truth; but 
it is nottoo much to anticipate that in 
the end the triumph of sound and 
correct principles, whether of Church 
creeds or Church architecture, will be 
the certain result. 

I have been led into this letter and 
these reflections by the correspondence 
of ‘‘ Saxon” in several recent Maga- 
zines, and regret much at the timid tone 
in which the letters are written; and, 
indeed, I should feel at a loss to guess 


at what your correspondent levelled his 
remarks, if he had not pointedly alluded 
to the Cambridge Camden Society and 
its publication, the Ecclesiologist, both 
of which, the Society and the book, 
were established to promulgate sound 


principles of Church architecture, 
founded on Church principles; and if 
your correspondent had openly avowed 
that he had taken an opposite view of 
the case, and urged with the Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy 
that a new style was wanted to accord 
with the fashionable, and unhappily 
too prevalent and too lax notions of 
religion of the day, I should have left 
the matter between them; but, when I 
found that the writer of the observa- 
tions alluded to is professedly an ad- 
mirer of ancientChurch architecture, I 
think it necessary, having more than 
once in your pages endeavoured to ex- 
hibit its merits, to add my humble en- 
deavours to remove some misappre- 
hensions into which I fear your cor- 
respondent has fallen. 

I shall in these observations refer to 
parochial churches alone, as the age 
is too cold to raise anew the abbeys 
and collegiate churches and cathedrals 
of old England. To preserve those 
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we have left is all we dare wish for. 
To avert the hands of mischievous ar- 
chitects from those matchless fa- 
brics is a sacred duty in every church- 
man. 

Referring to the last letter of 
**Saxon,”’ from which I have some- 
what strayed, | find great admiration 
avowed for some ideal system of Eng- 
lish architecture, and at least an im- 
plied censure of those magnificent 
churches which, mutilated as they are, 
still exist as models of church architec- 
ture, such asno part of the world, trans- 
alpine or cisalpine, can shew: they 
are viewed by “‘ Saxon ” with a sort of 
sneer, as suitable to the ritual of Rome, 
where it does not signify whether the 
worshipper is outside the fabric or 
within, and totally useless for the re- 
formed Church of England—a style 
“* indiscriminately used for the house 
of God and for the strong hold of the 
oppressive baron, for the cell of the her- 
mit and for the quadrangular mansion 
of the voluptuous lord of the manor ;” 
the latter class of dignitaries I suppose 
exists in the Bulwer novels or some 
works of that class. Alas! that our 
simple-hearted ancestors, the old Eng- 
lish gentlemen, should turn out to be 
sensualists and voluptuaries, that the 
dwellers at Cotehele or Ightham, or 
even in the lordly chambers of Haddon 
and Penshurst, should revel in volup- 
tuousness, in halls too at which the 
lady of a manufacturer of Manchester 
or Birmingham would only look 
with feelings of pity for the boorish 
and unfashionable chamber of the old 
English voluptuary. I should not 
dwell on these and similar expressions 
of your correspondent so long if it 
were not necessary to expose the 
falseness of the views of a vast class 
of writers on our old English archi- 
tecture. True, the details of the archi- 
tecture of the castle, the mansion, or 
the church were the same; but the 
building was essentially different ; the 
one could never be mistaken for the 
other. It was reserved for a more re- 
cent age to witness a really volup- 
tuous dwelling usurp the name and 
form of an abbey, or a London trades- 
man’s dwelling to be styled a priory. 
Such absurdities and inconsistencies 
were totally unknown to our ances- 
tors: a church had a character of its 
own; it was like no other building, 
and its uses could never be mistaken, 
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The pliable architecture was capable 
of being moulded to any use, but the 
rules on which the building was erected 
were definite and permanent. 

Now let us look at the multitude of 
Gothic churches which cover our land 
from Dover to Penzance. What a cata- 
logue could be given of structures, 
each of which would absorb more 
money than is now bestowed to build 
sixty or eighty churches in the holes 
andcornersof the metropolis ;— look at 
Boston, that incomparable mode! of a 
parish church; then turn to Coventry, 
with its matchless spires ; to the many 
churches in Lincoln, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, too numerous to be even 
named here; piles, which millions of 
our money could not build; and, after 
surveying these magnificent piles, de- 
scend to the smaller temples, each in 
its village so many gems of architec- 
ture, all decaying and too often dilapi- 
dated and ruined, but all beautiful. 
When, I ask, were these structures 
raised, and by whom? can any entire 
new church be pointed out since the 
Reformation which will bear a com- 
parison with the humblest of these 
ancient fabrics. True we are told by 
‘*Saxon” that our Reformers in rescuing 
the Church of England from the thral- 
dom of Rome, departed in everything 
from the usages of that communion ; 
truly is it to be regretted that one of 
these departings was from the practice 
of building churches to the destruction 
of them ; the overthrow of monaste- 
ries, the union of parishes, and the de- 
secration of chapels, were, let it ever 
be recollected, the first fruits of that 
Reformation. But it is idle to waste 
more words to establish a fact which 
no one contradicts ; it is clear that the 
only models of church architecture in 
our land are anterior to the Reforma- 
tion. I shall therefore leave general 
views, and turn to the more immediate 
objects which are censured by your 
correspondent ; and here I will oppose 
fact to theory. Chancels are objected 
to because they were unknown to 
what your correspondent styles the 
primitive Church, and of which, as far 
as buildings are concerned, inasmuch 
as we know very little, we are at 
liberty to speculate the more. I believe 
no church older than the time of Con- 
stantine is known to exist; and in 
those of that age, or built subse- 
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quently on the ancient model, we find 
the exact prototype of our own parish 
church, a nave with aisles and a chan- 
cel; and we know, moreover, and 
“Saxon ’”’ admits it, that it was acci- 
dent and convenience which led to the 
change of the court of law into the 
temple of religion; but does your 
correspondent infer that no choir 
existed in these churches, that no en- 
closed place appropriated to the clergy, 
and to the clergy alone, and divided 
from the laity by screens, was to be | 
found? If it did exist it was a chancel, 
and if measurements were taken it 
would appear a far deeper chancel 
than could be found in any English’ 
church. The form of the cross was 
adopted first by the Greek church, or 
rather, I should say, by the Greek 
branch of the Catholic church, for the 
schism had not then arisen, and it 
was so much improved by the Latins 
that no one would, I think, hesitate 
to prefer the latterform. But had the 
Greek church no chancel? Is there 
not a chancel both in the Orthodox 
and Russian Greek churches, separat- 
ing, almost imperviously to sight, the 
clergy from the laity. If your corre- 
spondent looks for precedent into the 
oldest of the churches which have 
reached us, he will find chancels, or 
something like them, quite as deep, 
and more completely separated from 
the nave or body of the church, than 
in any English example; unless, per- 
haps, he turns to unhappy St. Sophia, 
the interior of which having under- 
gone an operation much like pro- 
testantizing the building, is as naked 
and open and fit for the uses of a 
Scotch Kirk or any other schismatic 
congregation, as the most ardent op- 
poser of chancels could desire. 

It is difficult to ascertain what pro- 
portion the chancel of an ancient 
church bears to the nave, but I think 
about one-third of the entire structure 
may be taken as the general scale. 
To instance an example near at hand : 
Northfleet Church, Kent, is in round 
numbers 150 feet long, of which 50 is 
taken up by the chancel ; this is sepa- 
rated from the nave by the ancient rood 
screen, and the clergy proceed to the 
altar to read the communion service, 
and no one who has ever attended the 
service there will complain of any in- 
distinctness or difficulty of hearing 
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that portion of the service which is 
read from within the screen; indeed, 
in this and other country churches I 
have ever remarked that the clergy- 
man’s voice was heard more distinctly 
from the altar at the end, even of the 
deep chancel, than in the reading desk ; 
and, as for seeing the clergyman, this 
is perfectly unnecessary at prayers, as 
the congregation ought to be on their 
knees, with their heads bowed in hu- 
mility, not gaping and gazing at, or 
criticising, the officiating priest. The 
situation of the pulpit is of course in 
the nave, where the preacher can be 
both seen and heard; but the import- 
ance of seeing the clergy at prayers 
will surely not be urged by any one 
except those to whom the unstained 
gloves and the white cambric handker- 
chief and the diamond ring of the 
fashionable preacher are often greater 
objects of note than the prayers. 

Now let us imagine the case of a 
church built upon old Church prin- 
ciples, in a populous part of Lon- 
don. Suppose then, instead of ten or 
twelve small and cheap structures, a 
large and magnificent temple, capable 
of holding in its ample nave some 
thousands of worshippers, not snugly 
boxed up in pews but kneeling side by 
side on the floor of the church, with 
simple benches to sit during the les- 
sons and sermon. Suppose to this 
spacious church a college was added, 
and ten or fifteen clergy (our ancestors 
would have named thirty or forty), 
were appointed to perform the duties 
of the parish, and to meet daily for 
divine worship in the church, with a 
choir of singers to take up the choral 
portions of the service. Would not 
the clergy of such a church require a 
deep chancel, in which they might all 
stand and assist at a solemn service? 
and if, as would doubtless be the case, 
so unusual and magnificent an esta- 
blishment had arisen, and crowds of 
communicants had thronged the altar, 
would not a deep chancel be required 
to allow of them to approach; and 
would not the mere separation of the 
chancel from the rest of the church 


aid and encourage the feeling of ve- 
neration to, the holy sacrifice in the 


worshippers? If to this temple had 

been attached a series of dwellings for 

the college of priests, I think your 

correspondent, ardent admirer of the 
Gent. Mac, Vou. XX. 
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English Church as he is, would have 
rejoiced to see the day on which such 
a structure should be raised. But 
when we see a number of small and 
insignificant churches are built, which 
look little better than competitors 
with the many meeting-houses in 
their neighbourhood, I cannot help 
feeling they are more mischievous than 
beneficial to the Established Church. 

When we look with pain on the 
mean buildings which the Establish- 
ment are raising up, the universal 
feature of which is cheapness, we 
see a splendid temple has been 
raised in the environs of the metro- 
polis, which is not equalled by any 
church built since the Reformation, 
which with the presbytery and echools 
will form a truly ecclesiastical group, 
and evince that ages of persecution 
and obloquy have not annihilated the 
spirit of church-building in the pro- 
fessors of the ancient faith ; and when 
we reflect that voluntary offerings 
alone, without aid from the govern- 
ment, or from rates wrung from the 
unwilling pockets of dissenters, have 
sufficed to rear the pile; and when 
we hear further that another equally 
spacious structure is about to be built 
in another suburb,— it will be seen that 
the ancient spirit of church-building 
which led to the construction of the 
thousands of glorious piles in our 
land, though obscured and depressed, 
is not entirely extinguished. 

From these censures upon the new 
churches I can happily exempt Cam- 
berwell new church, a cruciform struc- 
ture, with central tower, truly de- 
signed upon ancient models, which it is 
pleasing to be able to adduce not only 
as an example of correct architecture, 
but as a practical answer to your cor- 
respondent’s objection to deep chan- 
cels. This modern temple possesses 
a chancel quite equal in proportions 
to any ancient example; it is, more- 
over, separated from the nave by the 
area of the central tower. I venture 
to predict that an inspection of that 
church will obviate most of your Cor- 
respondent’s objections. And if I 
may be allowed to digress from the 
direct line of my letter, I cannot, in 
mentioning this church, abstain from 
expressing my regret that the edifice 
should be finished without the spire ; 
the parsimony which cropped off 
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that appropriate finish to the structure, 
has marred most effectually a truly 
beautiful design. 

Returning then to our letter, and 
descending from general observations 
to particular ones, and looking to what 
is required in the detail and arrange- 
ment of the so much-to-be-desired 
church, we must do one of two things, 
either to follow (but not servilely copy) 
some ancient model, or we must invent 
anew style; but, as a preliminary ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to consider 
whether the Christian congregation to 
be assembled in the building are to 
be worshippers or auditors, whether 
the laity are to assist in the prayers 
offered by the priest, or to sit as 
listeners to a service read to them 
from one pulpit and a sermon preached 
from another. If the latter, I would 
not waste a drop of ink to write a 
line on the matter, but would leave 
the subject entirely in the hands of 
your correspondent and the Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
and not trouble myself to inquire 
whether the suggested building would 
be more convenient for the auditors 
than Exeter Hall, or Surrey Chapel, 
or the Moorfields, or any other taber- 
nacle ; but as ‘* Saxon ” seems to inti- 
mate that something of a church-like 
character is necessary to be retained, 
but yet one that must be totally dif- 
ferent from the old popish temples of 
ignorance which crowd the land, I 
will briefly show that the arrangement 
on which “‘ Saxon” is somewhat dog- 
matical, would be anything but grand 
or convenient. Your correspondent 
would confine his church to a nave 
and apse; he would elevate the altar 
on four steps, the number adopted I 
suppose to avoid the least appearance 
of symbolism, and yet squeeze the 
whole,—steps, holy table, and plat- 
form,—into an apse. Now any one 
who wishes to see the ill effects of 
his arrangement has only to look to 
the generality of the cheap modern 
churches, where we see a huge meet- 
ing-house-like nave, with an apse at 
one end, which appears likeacupboard. 
Now let us suppose a semicircular 
apse, of which the chord would be 
thirty feet,—a tolerably wide example, 
—the depth would be fifteen feet ; of 
this four feet would be required for the 
open space within the rail, four more 
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for the steps, and four for the table, 
leaving only three feet for the level 
floor or platform between the steps, 
and the altar. Here then in a large 
apse very little room would be left for 
the priest and deacons reverently to 
approach the altar; but, suppose the 
apse reduced to ten feet in depth,—the 
steps and table, let it be recollected, 
must remain of the samedimensions,— 
and in such case the niche or apse of 
*«Saxon” would not hold the steps 
and altar,—so much for designing 
without rule or compass! I have only 
written this to show that your corre- 
spondent’s horror of deep chancels has 
led him to an opposite extreme, and 
to the expression of an untenable po- 
sition. Nave and apse has never been 
found in any ancient building; but 
nave, choir, and apse,—that is, either 
a portion of the nave, or a quadrila- 
teral area between the two,—is the 
arrangement of our Norman churches, 
and to which no objection can exist. 

As an adjunct to the chancel is the 
rood screen, to which your corre- 
spondent objects, as beingan hindrance 
to the effective administration of the 
communion; but on what ground I 
cannot tell, as a deep chancel would 
admit, and if fitted up with those 
beautiful stalls socommonly seen in the 
chancels of country churches, would 
certainly afford, the most efficient ac- 
commodation to communicants, who 
would be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the altar, and would see the 
offerings and oblation as well as hear 
distinctly the sacred office, and that 
without the obstruction of the pulpit 
and its duplicate, existing in most of 
the new churches, and which forms a 
more effectual and striking partition 
between the altar and the people, than 
the light and open rood-screen, with 
its ample doors, never closed during 
service, and which of course might 
be shut during the administration 
against any intrusion, and the com- 
municants might quietly depart by 
the priest’s door. So far then from 
the rood-screen forming a barrier to 
the due administration of the commu- 
nion, I feel certain it would add re- 
pose and solemnity to the sacred 
office, and have the positive utility of 
forming a line of separation between 
the communicants and non-communi- 
cants. 
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In a modern church, Walworth, the 
first, but unhappily not the only, 
church built by Sir John Soane, two 
huge pulpits appear, as if placed 
to hide the view of the clergy, and 
their solidity answers this purpose 
most effectually ; but if the congrega- 
tion are seated with their faces to the 
east, instead of being boxed up in 
square pews, regarding each other’s 
countenances during the service in- 
stead of the altar, it is clear that the 
rood screen would interpose no ob- 
stacles to their properly seeing the 
officiating clergy. 

The new churchof St. Paul, Knights- 
bridge, though designed by an archi- 
tect, instead of a churchman, has a 
spacious chancel, and one which would 
appear deep if the huge hall, which 
the architect has built for the nave, 
had not marred it altogether. This 
edifice and Camberwell church are 
good examples of chancels. In the 


one there is no inconvenience ; in the 
other I venture to predict there will 
be none. 

I could have wished your corre- 


spondent had shown the obvious rea- 
sons which he considers led to the 
adoption of deep chancels, and had 
further shown how the rood-screen 
led to the adoption of the reading- 
desk, or, indeed, that such a piece of 
church furniture arose prior to the Re- 
formation. In church language read- 
ing-desk is not a correct phrase, the 
“* reading-pew,” which is directed to 
be in every church, is a pew or an en- 
closure to hold the reading-desk, 
which should be the ancient lectern, 
which would suffice for holding boththe 
Bible and Common-prayer in a small 
church; and in a larger one, a lec- 
tern for the prayerbook, and an eagle- 
desk for the scriptures, with a sepa- 
rate desk for the litany. 

The odious desk, or secondary pul- 
pit now in use, is so modern that I 
believe a period of thirty years may 
be fixed for its existence. The preach- 
ing desks, introduced after the Re- 
bellion, were probably designed by 
Wren ; they comprise in one the read- 
ing pew and desk, the latter being fixed 
instead of moveable, as the old lectern 
was, and their general adoption has 
arisen with the practice of pews from 
no other cause than laziness. The old 
lecterns and even eagle-desks remain in 
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many old churches, but were probably 
disused either at the Rebellion or the 
Revolution—both disastrous periods 
for the Church. 

At the Reformation there were no 
such nuisances as pews or reading- 
desks, the churches were not altered 
in form, and the rood-screen andlectern 
remained as they did before, with the 
exception of the mischief which was 
perpetrated by the iconoclastic propen- 
sities of the times. 

We have then a war of words 
against symbolism, but can your 
correspondent be blind to the fact 
that the principle of the ‘‘ three-in- 
one,” is constantly recurring in the 
detail of our ancient churches. Years 
and years ago your respected corre- 
spondent, John Carter, a man whose 
exertions have gone far towards bring- 
ing out altered and better views of 
church architecture, always pointed 
out with satisfaction these highly and 
symbolical architectural windows, 
which he designated ‘‘ the architec- 
tural three-in-one.”’ Several fine ex- 
amples are now to be seen in the 
Lady Chapel, and in the deserted, 
and I had almost said desecrated, choir 
of St. Mary Overy’s Priory, South- 
wark; and others were destroyed 
when the nave was removed. Of the 
general symbolical character of our 
ancient church architecture, no doubt 
whatever can exist. It is one of its 
greatest beauties ; and it is pleasing to 
reflect that the very stones are instruc- 
tive. I cannot help observing the 
amusing mode in which ‘‘ Saxon” dis- 
poses of the steps, on the principle of 
supposing the horse was made for the 
saddle; and his explanation would 
have been more easily understood 
had he confined himself to a correct 
representation of actual occurrences, 
and had written the bishop or priest, 
and have represented the three priests 
officiating at the mass (and there are 
never more), as the bishop or even the 
pope himself officiates only as a priest, 
and the officiating clergy in a Roman 
Catholic church are arranged from 
east to west on the altar steps, instead 
of from north to south. 

I have no doubt the Society, to 
which your correspondent deals out 
his earnest entreaty, have adhered 
steadily to the plainly declared will of 
the Church of England; but as there 
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are more important subjects than 
church architecture in which that 
will is not by any means plainly de- 
clared, some differences may arise on 
such points. The Society in question 
will have to encounter the obloquy of 
its enemies, and, what is worse, the 
coldness of its assumed friends ; but 
I trust it will do its duty firmly 
and honourably,—not hurt or dis- 
mayed by the one—or thawed into 
coldness by the other. 1 cannot bet- 
ter conclude this long and tedious let- 
ter than with the closing sentence of 
the last address of the venerable and 
orthodox President of the Society, 
who, after alluding to the trials, the 
benefits conferred by, and the pros- 
pects of those courageous men who 
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hold opinions in common with the 
Society, says, 

‘¢ To have seen and shared in the en- 
deavours which have brought about such 
a restoration of the house of God, such a 
love as well as reverence in the common 
people for the church as are generally at- 
tributed to these endeavours, may well 
console a man for being called an Ecclesi- 
ologist, or even by a worse name than this 
(a name to which my voice shall not give 
currency), one which narrow or vulgar 
minds would fain make worse by uncha- 
ritably profaning a name hallowed by 
every meek and Christian virtue, and dig- 
nified by the highest intellectual accom- 
plishments. Such men if I cannot love I 
will not fear. Truth and high purpose 
can never be strengthened by their adhe- 
sion, nor harmed by their hostility.’’ * 

Yours, &c. E. 1. C. 





SequeL To THE Memoir or Masor-Generat Tuomas Dunpas, (See p. 256.) 
By Henry J. BrapFiE.p, Esa. 


‘« He was a soldier of the noblest mould; 
He lived with honour, and with honour died.’’ 


IN the September number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine we concluded 
this memoir, or rather that part of it 
relative to General Dundas’s siege and 
capture of Guadaloupe, where our 
hero distinguished himself alike in the 
‘‘imminent and deadly breach” as in 
the field. We trust we have also 
proved that which we primarily sought 
to establish, viz. that, so far from any 
cruelty being exercised, or other 
measures resorted to by the English 
Generals, or Admiral Jervis, which 
might warrant or afford an excuse for 
retribution or retaliation on the part 
of Victor Hugues, they behaved in 
a manner worthy their distinguished 
reputation, and sought by every means 
in their power to adhere to the es- 
tablished system of honourable warfare ; 
while he, on his part, not only carried 
fire and sword among the plantations 
and the colonists without distinction 
of age or sex, but exercised the most 
barbarous and unheard-of cruelties 
towards the brave and devoted Royal- 
ists who, when the heat of battle 
had subsided, had the misfortune to 
fall into his hands. If any thing 





* Report of Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety, 11 May, 1843, 


were wanting to stamp this vindictive 
monster with ignominy, it would have 
been his last act of barbarity towards 
the remains of his heroic and victorious 
opponent. 

We will now pass to a more pacific 
and pleasing task. We have viewed 
the character of General Dundas in the 
field of chivalry ; we will now take a 
retrospective glance at him in private 
life. On this subject, unfortunately, 
our means are somewhat limited, from 
the period of time which has elapsed, 
and the impossibility of obtaining a 
more concise detail, which, however, 
might not be of interest to the general 
reader. Through the kindness of his 
descendant Colonel Thomas Dundas, 
of Carron Hall, Falkirk, the author 
has been favoured with some interest- 
ing manuscripts. The first and most 
important we select is the composition 
of the General himself, the result of 
experience during his military career, 
and worthy the attentive perusal of all 
young officers about to join their 
respective regiments, and which we 
recommend to the notice and con- 
sideration of parents whose sons are 
destined to the military profession, 
Though the epistle be of an old date, 
the moral and honourable precepts it 
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inculcates will be found equally ap- 
plicable to the young officer of the 
present day. The ‘‘ Hints” appear 
to have been written specially for some 
young gentlemen at that period about 
to join the army, of the names of 
“« Morehead,”’ “‘ Cuninghame,”’ “‘ Fer- 
guson,” &c. the latter of whom after- 
wards became the brave distinguished 
Sir Ronald Ferguson; and so highly 
did he prize the “‘ Hints ” therein con- 
tained, that, on the son of Colonel 
Thomas Dundas joining the army, 
General Ferguson forwarded him a 
copy, with a strong recommendatory 
letter to follow the precepts of his noble 
grandsire. Thisestimable young gentle- 
man, however, died a premature death, 
though, doubtless, had he lived, from 
his amiable and noble qualities, he 
would have followed in the same distin- 
guished career, with honour to himself 
and family. 

The ‘‘ Hints ”’ bear date 

Carron Hall, Oct. 12th, 1789. 
My young friend, 

As you are about to enter into the pro- 
fession of a soldier, I think you will take 
in good part a few words of advice from 
one who wishes you sincerely well, and 
who has spent most part of his life in 
that profession. 

When you join the 53rd regiment, I 
would recommend to you to pay particular 
attention to the advice and behaviour of 
Major Mathews, your commanding officer, 
as an officer and gentleman. 

The other gentlemen of the regiment 
are probably, in general, very worthy of 
your friendship, but I would recommend 
before you form any friendship or in- 
timacy, that you be well informed as to 
the character and former conduct of your 
new friend. I believe, in general, you will 
find those who are least worthy of friend- 
ship the most ready to become intimate. 
A young officer should study to be polite 
and attentive to all, but guarded in his 
friendships. 

To acquire information of your pro- 
fession should be your first study ; and, 
although some parts of it may appear 
trifling, yet you will hereafter find a per- 
fect knowledge of the most minute parts 
of use; therefore, apply closely to learn all 
you can. I shall hereafter give you a 
list of useful common-place books. 

As to your person, I would recommend 
a strict attention to neatness and uni- 
formity ; few clothes, excepting what are 
strictly agreeable to the orders of your 
regiment, should be worn; you should 
never appear slovenly. 
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Eat at the regimental mess : if there are 
two, prefer the first, although the expense 
should be greater, if that expense is not 
occasioned from drinking. Always keep 
the best company. Drunkenness in an 
officer or a gentleman is a shameful vice ; 
yet I would not advise you to be particular 
in refusing your glass in the company of 
those of whom you have formed a good 
opinion from just grounds. 

Never play : no man can be blamed for 
refusing to game ; it is ruinous, and in- 
troduces a gentleman to the most worth- 
less company—(except from this cards 
with the ladies, or whist with particular 
friends, that may be necessary.) 

Be attentive to your health, and should 
you, by accident or otherwise, be unwell, 
lose not a moment in applying to the 
ablest person within your reach for advice. 
Should your constitution suffer, (which is 
often the case from neglect,) you may 
never recover it, and, of course, be ren- 
dered unable to continue in your pro- 
fession, or, indeed, in this world, with 
comfort or happiness. 

Be careful of your behaviour to young 
ladies, and avoid, as much as possible, 
shewing any particular attachment, as a 
young person may consider you as having 
intentions which you do not mean. Re- 
lations and friends are likewise apt to 
construe what is meant as civility into 
advances.* 

Let me recommend early rising as 
heathful and gaining time, which, if well 
employed, is of great value. 

Evening parties of menare to be avoided. 

With the reading of history, which your 
father has attended to, let me advise your 
acquiring an ease in the use of your pen. 
Letter-writing and arithmetic are of in- 
finite use toan officer. These accomplish- 
ments often raise a man in the army, and 
most frequently make a whole corps de- 
pendent on the person who possesses them. 

In money matters be correct, neither 
lavish nor narrow. An officer must be 
an economist, but should never do a 
shabby thing, nor appear to make the 
saving of money an object in his personal 
expense ; it is his duty to attend closely 
to — money to those under his com- 
mand. 


Personal courage is indispensably neces- 





* How many unfortunate and fatal 
duels have arisen from a misunderstanding 
on this important point; and how much 
misery and unhappiness has been caused 
from a want of due discretion in the man- 
ner of exercising that civilty and atten- 
tion due by courtesy to the fairer portion 
of -creation ! 
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sary for an officer; and, as you must re- 
sent an affront, avoid attracting one. 

Always attend Divine service with your 
regiment; and, although you find those 
who laugh at attention to religious duties, 
be assured that they are proper, necessary, 
and becoming, in every man. 

If you make a constant rule to keep 
account of your expenses you will find it 
comfortable, and attended with little 
trouble ; you then know your expenses, 
and may increase or retrench in any part 
as you may find necessary or desirable. 

Upon joining your regiment, the com- 
manding officer will order a steady, honest 
soldier to attend you. Employ him in 
little else but in brushing your clothes, 
and combing. your hair ; the less you trust 
a servant you are the more independent. 
Although your father may allow youa 
horse with the regiment, I would advise 
you to keep none, as that may lead you 
from a close attention to your duty, which 
should be your first study, particularly 
for some years. 


These general rules, though old, are 
certainly not obsolete, and (with the 
exception of the quaint observation 
about ‘‘combing the hair,” in the 
days when powder and “ pigtails” 
were worn,) are, we apprehend, per- 


fectly applicable to the period and 
society as at present constituted. 

Wenowcome tothe Correspondence. 
The first is a letter written during the 
American war by the General to his 
brother Colonel Charles Dundas, com- 
manding the 80th foot ; bearing date, 

Charles Town, May 10th, 1780. 
My dear Charles, 

It would afford you small entertainment 
to hear when and how the different ap- 
proaches to Charles Town were made, and 
Iam sure the Gazette will give you a 
much better account than I can; let it 
suffice that we broke ground the 3lst of 
March, at night, and I think this day will 
make the town ours, with little loss. 
None of your friends or acquaintance are 
hurt. You know it isa maxim with me 
to write no opinions ; however, I cannot 
help saying that our General has carried 
on his affair with credit to himself and 
troops, let it end as it may. 

You will be surprised at my writing to 
you an account of what has not yet 
happened, but I think it is probable the 
light infantry may march so soon after the 
place is taken, that I may be prevented 
saying that I am well, which is all I think 
requisite upon this occasion. I approve 
much of your India plan. I think it 
worthy of yourself, and a yery proper 
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thing for a young man. May you suc- 
ceed beyond your wishes. 

I am too fond of my profession to leave 
it for any other. I have got here 500 light 
infantry in order, for most things they may 
be asked todo. I wish I could say to 
end the war ; but I believe you at home 
must do that. Now we here have been 
long trying at it, and I am sorry to say 
when we have got Charles Town we have 
not America, 

12th. 


The town is ours, with, I think, 5,000 
prisoners.* Keith Elphinstone + carries 
home Sir Andrew Hamond, and Lord 
Lincoln, with the news; it is a great 
stroke. Colonel Dalrymple j is arrived, 
and not a letter ; this I wonder at; how- 
ever, no news I hold good news. Colonel 
Abercromby and myself are just going to 
join Lord Cornwallis for a march through 
the country, which is now ours. 

God bless you, 
(Signed) T. Dunpas. 

P.S. Call on Lord Lincoln the first 
time you can. We have spent some 
happy hours together, even during the 
siege. 

The following is a kind and frank 
acknowledgment from his Grace of 
Northumberland on the receipt of a 
bear, which the General had forwarded 
home from Nova Scotia. 


Alnwick Castle, July 26, 1788. 
My dear Colonel, 

Having been at the Assizes at New- 
castle, 1 had not the pleasure of receiving 
your letter till my return to this place. 
Allow me to return you {many thanks -for 
the bear, for whom quarters are ordered 
to be provided at Northumberland House. 
I shall ever esteem her much, as a mark 
of your kindness and attention to me. 

I am extremely glad to hear such good 





* From the returns it would appear 
6,600 prisoners were taken, 400 pieces of 
cannon, 4 frigates, several armed vessels, 
stores, dc. 

t+ The Honble. Keith Elphinstone, 
commanding the Demeraire, captured a 
French frigate in the American war, and 
took home Sir Andrew Hamond when 
in command of H. M. ship Perseus. Sir 
A. Hamond was also a naval officer, and 
commanded the Roebuck. 

{ Brigadier General Arnold, ina dis- 
patch carried by Col. Lord Dalrymple 
to General Sir Henry Clinton, makes 
honourable mention of Colonels Dundas 
and Abercromby, which latter afterwards 
commanded the Bombay army as General, 
and subsequently fell gloriously in Egypt 
as the immortal Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
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accounts of our new settlements in Nova 
Scotia, &c. and that they are likely still 
to improve. Should you be tempted to 
take a tour this year into Scotland, I trust 
you will not forget that this place lies in 
your road, where you will meet with a 
hearty welcome from 
Your sincere friend, 
NorTHUMBERLAND.* 
To Colonel Thomas Dundas, &c. 


The next is a letter from his late 
Majesty William the Fourth, when 
Duke of Clarence, and characteristic 
of his Royal Highness’s frankness as 
a sailor. It was written when in his 
23rd year, and holding his commis- 
sion in the British Navy,¢ and is 
dated 

Halifax, Sept. 25th, 1788. 


Dear Sir, 

On the day I arrived here, which was 
the 18th of August, Pemberton delivered 
to me your letter of the 9th of June, for 
which I return you many thanks. I am 
happy to find the bust gave you satisfac- 
tion. The very minute account you have 
given yourself the trouble of drawing up 
for me, will, I am afraid, be of no use, as 
this is the last season I spend in America ; 
and, after cruizing the winter about 
Jamaica, I am next June to return to 
England, from whence I am again to pro- 
ceed to the Mediterranean—however, I 
cannot refer you to a better man than El- 
phinstone for my movements. .... It 
gave me much satisfaction to perceive, in 
your last letter to Pemberton, that General 
Hope had been received as he ought to be. 
I am afraid we are not going on in a 
good way, or likely to take the proper 
steps in America. Lord Dorchester{ is 
too old, and—is a great rascal. In Nova 
Scotia there is sad work about the judges 
and lawyers. Pemberton will give you 
an account of the disputes. The town of 
Halifax is certainly very much gone off ; 
and I believe all the new settlements, 
except New Brunswick, are in a deplora- 
ble state. 





* Earl Percy distinguished himself by 
his gallantry during the American war. In 
1787 we find him in the army list as 
Lieut.-General Hugh Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

+ H. R. H. Prince William Henry 
joined the fleet at Portsmouth, as a mid- 
shipman on board the ‘ Prince George, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Digby, 
May 23rd, 1780.”’ 

} General Sir Guy Carleton, who, at 
the period of the signing the American 
Treaty in 1783, was raised to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Dorchester. 
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Upon the arrival of the packet I mean 
to visit Sydney, St. John’s Islands, and 
Shelburne. I have been here five weeks, 
living the usual Halifax life, which I mor- 
tally abhor. I have seen a great deal of 
Pemberton, and like him vastly. Sawyer 
was gone home before I arrived. I am 
afraid our friend feels very much 
the loss of Miss ————: the Admiral has 
not recovered it....,.All the rest go on 
as usual. We were very nearly losing 
Dalrymple,§ who was knocked down by a 
rascally seaman: they rioted for man 
nights, and almost murdered my b 
boy: the town is now quiet. D ple 
is quite recovered ; he is most wonderfully 
improved, and is a great favourite of mine. 
From the goodness of your heart, Dundas, 
I am sure you feel for poor Coffin.|] 
Return my thanks to General Hope for 
the obliging offer of his house at Quebec. 
By the bye, Hastings is married to a 
Miss ; wish him well on my ac- 
count. Say everything that is right and 
proper to the charming Lady Eleanor, 
and believe me when I assure you both 
that I cannot possibly forget your marked 
attention and politeness to me in Canada, 
and I look forward with the greatest 
pleasure to the time when I shall have the 
happiness of paying my personal respects. 

I have been waiting so long that I am 
heartily tired, and mean to proceed to sea 
next Monday morning, if nothing arrives 
from England. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM. 


The concluding letters are of a very 
interesting nature, in reference to the 
appointment of the General (then 
Colonel) to the highly confidential and 
important office of military secre- 
my to his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, at the period of the 
contemplated Regency. The following 
bears no date, and is written by Sir 
Thomas, afterwards Lord Dundas, 

My dear Colonel, 

As there are many arrangements and 
promotions to take place in the army de- 
partment as soon as the Regency is 





§ A Captain Dal le, in compan 
with Commodore Lattrel, on the Poth 
Oct. 1779, captured Fort St. Fernando 
de Omao, and two ships in the Bay of 
Honduras. 

|| Major Coffin commanded the mounted 
Infantry of New York volunteers. 

{_Lieut.-Col. Charles Hastings (after- 
wards created a Baronet) married in 1788 
Miss Abney, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Abney, esq. and was father of the present 
Sir Charles Abney Hastings. 
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settled, I think it is of material conse- 
quence that you should be in town as 
soon as possible, particularly when I in- 
form you that I have heard your name 
mentioned by great authority in a manner 
which shews me that you are immediately 
within the recollection of those who will 
have the direction of such arrangements. 
I send you this by express, because the 
Duke of York has just now sent to me, 
desiring I would inform you that he 
wishes to see you. I have returned for 
answer that you are in the country, but I 
will in the most expeditious manner in- 
form you of H. R. H.’s commands. With 
best compts. to all at Barton Court, 
Yours, most sincerely, 
Tuomas Dunpas. 

P. S. Send the bearer back by one of 

the Bath coaches. 


As may be anticipated, the hint 
contained in the preceding letter was 
followed by a direct communication 
on the subject of the military secre- 
taryship, couched in the following 
terms, highly flattering and compli- 
mentary to the General, and charac- 
teristic of that generous discrimina- 
tion of merit so often exemplified in 
his late Royal Highness. 

The letter bears date 


Secret and confidential. 

London, Jan’. 28th, 1789. 
My dear Tom, 

The Duke of York is to be appointed 
Commander-in-Chief as soon as the 
Regency is settled. He is determined to 
have a military man of rank and charac. 
ter in his profession as his confidential 
secretary, and the first person who has 
occurred to H. R. H. is you. Therefore, 
until he has your answer whether you 
will accept or not, everything is at a stand 
which regards future arrangements. 

Fawcett is to remain Adjutant-General. 
I cannot enter into further particulars in 
a letter. In the first place, send mean os- 
tensible answer to this—and let me know, 
in a separate letter, when you mean to be 
in town; send both by return of the 
bearer. I write you a separate letter, as 
this must not be communicated to any 
person. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas Dunpas. 

The following unassuming letter is 
from General Dundas to Lord Dundas 
on the same subject. 

Barton, Jan’. 28th, 1789. 
Dear Sir Thomas, 

I have this instant received your letter 
by express. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York does me great honour by 

5 
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thinking of me for a situation so honour- 
able as that you mention, and I request 
that you would assure His Royal High- 
ness that at all times I shall be happy to 
obey his commands. 

At the same time, in the situation of 
secretary, I am confident that there are 
many men more capable than myself of 
executing H. R. Highness’s commands. 

I propose being in London by three 
o’clock to-morrow, when I shall submit to 
you my thoughts on this subject. 

* * * * 


The following letter is from his 
brother, Col. Charles Dundas, on the 
same subject, and by its tenor it would 
appear that the General, acting on the 
modest diffidence expressed in the pre- 
ceding letter, was disposed to refuse 
the proffered distinction. 


Barton Court, Wednesday evening. 
Dear Tom, 

I received the enclosed letter from Sir 
Thomas this instant ; it concerns you so 
much that I could not avoid sending it to 
you. In my last letter (which contained 
more nonsense than I can now excuse, 
when I am informed how very serious 
this subject is,) I said, what I am afraid is 
too true, that you cannot with propriety 
refuse the situation which is held out to 
you. As far as I can judge of that situa- 
tion, there is no man in your profession 
more fit for it. If any fresh objection 
has occurred to you I will with pleasure 
attend your summons by coming to Lon- 
don ; but, if no greater difficulties attend 
the business of Secretary to H. R. High- 
ness than what we knew when you were 
here, I cannot help thinking that you 
ought to accept it. 

This step will most certainly secure to 
you that rank in your profession to which 
in every respect you are so justly en- 
titled. The refusal may have a contrary 
effect. To come to London for the pur- 
pose of surprising you into a step which 
you may afterwards repent of is what I 
will not do, but allow me to beg you will 
not give a refusal to your friends until we 
have met. 

By the return of post you may call me 
to London, unless your previous accept- 
ance renders my journey unnecessary. 
The enclosed will explain to you why I 
press this business. 

I trust I hold every idea of interest to 
you, to Sir Thomas, and to myself, com- 
pletely out of the question, when I say 
you have nothing to dread in the offer 
which is made to you: in that I judge 
from your knowledge of your profession, 
from the manner in which the offer is 
made to you, and also from my idea of the 
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business which is expected from you ; but, 

if you are not positively determined to 

refuse, let me hear from you by the re- 

turn of the post, in consequence of which 

you shall see me in town. Mrs. D. joins 

me in every good wish. 

Believe me to be, my dear Tom, 
Your affectionate brother, 

Cuarves Dunpas. 


The above letter contains more of 
moral than positive persuasion, and is 
in every respect worthy of a brother, 
breathing throughout a sincere con- 
sideration for his welfare, without 
being burdened with an undue in- 
fluence to induce him to assume ‘‘ the 
honours of office.” 

It would appear, however, from the 
following letter, that this appeal 
was of no avail, and that the extreme 
diffidence of the General, as to his ca- 
pabilities for so responsible an office, 
overcame all remonstrance or expos- 
tulation on the part of those who 
knew his talents adequate to that dis- 
tinguished office ; but “of their own 
merits modest men are dumb,” and 
upon this plea alone can we account 
for his resolution to decline. 


The letter in question, and the last 
‘we possess on the subject, is from Sir 
Thomas to his brother, Colonel Charles 
Dundas, dated Feb. 3rd, 1789. 


My dear Charles, 

I cannot express to you the anxiety of 
mind I am under at present, lest your 
brother, from a diffidence of his own 
abilities, amounting to the extreme of false 
delicacy, should refuse a situation as Se- 
cretary to the Duke of York when Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to which he has been 
called by the joint approbation of the 
whole Army. It is but a bad compliment 
to the understanding of the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, Wm. Adam, 
and myself, that he puts his own opinion 
in competition with ours, and his own 
resolution in opposition to our joint effort 
to convince him that, in justice to himself 
in the first instance, to the Duke of York 
and to us his friends, that he ought and 
must accept. 

Certainly we would not advise him to 
engage in a business that we thought there 
was the smallest doubt of his not exe- 
cuting properly. We have asked him to 
state his diffidence to the Duke, and ask 
leave to retire if he finds the business too 
much forhim; but he saysno. In short, 
he is upon the brink of hurting himself 
materially, not only in the opinion of his 
friends, but, I am afraid, in the line of 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XX. 
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his profession. I really cannot think of 
subjecting you to the situation I am re- 
duced to myself in argument with him, 
otherwise I should have said, come to 
town the instant you receive this. Best 
compts. 
Yours ever, 
Tuomas Dunpas. 

Whether the Colonel would ulti- 
mately have been prevailed on to ac- 
cept office we cannot determine, as 
the recovery of the King’s health at 
this period settled the question of the 
Regency. From what we have hitherto 
seen of his character, however, we 
should imagine that he preferred the 
sword to the pen, the active and 
stirring life of the soldier to the more 
sedentary one of a military diplomatist, 
and that, to use his own words in his 
letter to his brother Charles, ‘‘I am 
too fond of my profession (the soldier 
in the field) to leave it for any other.” 

And so he proved; for, instead of 
basking in the sunshine of royalty, he 
preferred the nobler office of bearing 
a ‘‘ conspicuous part ”’ in the conquest 
of the French West India Islands, and 
to which he “ mainly contributed ;” 
and although, to use the words of the 
orator, “‘ he did not die in battle, he 
died in the service of his country ;” 
and for those brilliant services his 
country was not ungrateful. 

To the Commanderts-in-chief both of 
the army and navy costly services of 
plate were presented, while on the 
20th of May, 1794, the following re- 
solutions were moved in the Com- 
mons, and carried unanimously :— 

Resolved,—That the thanks of this 
House be given to General Sir Charles 
Grey, Knight of the most honourable 
order of the Bath, for his late able, gal- 
lant, and meritorious conduct in the West 
Indies. 

That the thanks of this House be given 
to Admiral Sir John Jervis,* Knight of 
the most honourable order of the Bath, 
for his late able, gallant, and meritorious 
conduct in the West Indies. 

That the thanks of this House be given 
to Lieut.-General Prescott, H.R.H. Ma- 
jor-General Prince Edward, and Méjor- 
General Thomas Dundas, and to the 
several officers of the army under the 
command of Sir Charles Grey, for their 
late gallant and meritorious exertions in 
the West Indies. 

That the thanks of this House be given 


* Created rr: St. Vincent afterwards. 
3 
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to Rear-Admiral Thompson, and the 
several captains and officers of the fleet 
under the command of Sir John Jervis, 
for their late gallant and meritorious ex- 
ertions in the West Indies. 

That this House doth highly approve 
and acknowledge the services of the non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers 
in the army serving under Sir Charles 
Grey in the West Indies; and that the 
same be signified to them by the com- 
manders of the several corps, who are 
desired to thank them for their gallant 
behaviour. 

That this House doth highly approve 
and acknowledge the services of the 
sailors and marines on board the fleet 
under the command of Sir John Jervis in 
the West Indies ; and that the same be 
signified to them by the captains of the 
several ships, who are desired to thank 
them for their gallant behaviour. 

Ordered,—That Mr. Speaker do signify 
the said Resolutions to Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir John Jervis. 


In reference to the unfounded alle- 
gations brought forward by a worth- 
less set of ‘‘ smugglers and traitors,” 
as Admiral Rodney called them, the fol- 
lowing high eulogium was expressed by 
those great orators and patriots, She- 
ridan and Fox, in the debate in ques- 
tion, June 5th, 1795, on Mr. Barham’s 
motion of censure, which was tri- 
umphantly negatived by a majority 
of 50. 

Mr. Sheridan ‘‘ complimented Mr. 
Dundas for the fair and manly manner 
in which he had come forward in de- 
fence of gallant officers, whom it was 
the duty of ministers who employed 
them to protect. The country at large 
would rejoice to hear that there was 
not the shadow of a foundation for the as- 
persions that had been so long circu- 
lated against the characters of Sir 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis.” 

Mr. Fox said, “‘ to move a vote of 
disapprobation, and to enter into va- 
rious allegations of facts not to be found 
in the papers before the House, with- 
out allowing, by a motion of inquiry, 
a fair opportunity of repelling those 
allegations, must be construed into a 
direct attack upon the Characters of 
most meritorious officers. The cap- 
ture of Martinique* was one of those 





* The same eulogium may as deservedly 
be applied to General Dundas, in the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe. 
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instances of prompt decision, mixed 
with prudence, which characterised 
the military conduct of Sir Charles 
Grey.” 

So far from any culpability being 
attached to the Commander. in-chief, 
Mr. C. Dundas, during the debate, 
read the following passage from a letter 
addressed to General Thomas Dundas 
by Sir Charles Grey, on the conduct 
to be pursued in the conquered 
islands :— 


‘‘ With respect to booty, I wish there 
were no such thing; I am heartily sick 
of it. We must take care that nothing 
be done to tarnish the honour and glory 
of the brilliant actions performed by you 
and the brave troops.” And that ‘* the 
advisers of violent measures ought to be 
listened to with great caution, that, as 
most of their information comes from 
Frenchmen who had been emigrants, it 
was to be received with distrust ; and that 
such of them as were disposed to violence 
should be permitted to quit the islands.’’ 


We trust this, with the previous ob- 
servations, will throw a veil over even 
“the shadow of a foundation” for 
censure or reproach. 

On the same day, in Parliament, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas (then Treasurer 
of the Navy), after pronouncing a 
eulogium to the memory of General 
Dundas, alluded to the treatment 
which his remains had experienced 
from the French. They had attempted 
to fix the charge of cruelty upon the 
character of the General, “‘ who to 
the greatest gallantry added the most 
amiable of dispositions, and the most 
gentle manners. He had now risen 
to move that a monument should be 
erected to hismemory. He was aware 
that these motions had only been made 
in cases of the most brilliant success ; 
but he was persuaded that to the loss 
of that brave General might, in a great 
measure, be ascribed the calamities 
which had followed in the West In- 
dies.” 

The Honble. Member then con- 
cluded with moving, ‘‘ That a humble 
address be presented to his Majesty, 
that he would be most graciously 
pleased to give directions that a mo- 
nument be erected in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul’s, London, to the 
memory of Major-General Thomas 
Dundas, as a testimony of the grate- 
ful sense entertained by this House of 
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the eminent services he has rendered 
to his country, particularly in the re- 
duction of the French West India 
Islands, which occasioned the gross 
insult offered to his remains in the 
island of Guadaloupe.” 

Mr. Manning seconded the motion 
in a few words expressive of his sense 
of ‘‘ the merits of the illustrious com- 
mander.” 

General Tarleton* added his testi- 
mony to that which had already been 
given in honour of General Dundas, 
and referred to an action in America 
in 1781, in which ‘he particularly 
distinguished himself when opposed to 
the Marquis de Lafayette.” The Ge- 
neral spoke at considerable length on 
‘‘the amiable manners, bravery, and 
gallant conduct of General Dundas ;” 
and called the attention of the House 
in particular to the action above al- 
luded to, fought in the province of 
Virginia, in which he “ displayed the 
most consummate bravery, skill, and 
ability ; on which occasion the British 
were victorious, and the whole merit 
was due to his deceased friend.’’+ 





* On referring to the history of that 
period, we find General (then Colonel) 
Tarleton, much distinguished himself in 
command of the British Legion. On the 
22nd July, 1779, he defeated a party of 
Americans in the province of New York. 
May 22, 1780, he again defeats a body of 
Americans at South Carolina, under Ge- 
neral Sempter; and again, on the 18th 
Aug. February 1, and March 2. On 
these three occasions he defeats the Ame- 
rican forces ; andon the 23rd June destroys 
1000 stand of arms, 450 barrels of powder, 
stores, &c. in Virginia. 

+ In this brilliant affair, which took 
place near James’s Island, Colonel Dun- 
das commanded a brigade, consisting of 
the 43rd, 76th, and 80th regiments; and 
when the Marquis Lafayette attempted to 
prevent the passage of the British army 
to the island, Colonel Dundas with his 
brigade defeated him with considerable 
loss. Ear! Cornwallis, in his despatch to 
Sir Henry Clinton, dated Cobham, July 
8th, 1781, thus expresses himself :— 

‘‘T cannot sufficiently commend the 
spirit and good behaviour of the officers 
and soldiers of the whole army ; but the 
76th and 80th regiments, on whom the 
brunt of the action fell, had an opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves particularly, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Dundas’s eonduct and 
gallantry deserve the highest praise.”’ 
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Mr. Wilberforce agreed most cor- 
dially with the vote of thanks to 
General Dundas, of whose conduct he 
spoke in the highest terms. 

Colonel Maitland and General Smith 
supported the motion. The question 
being put, was carried unanimously, 
when 

Mr. Charles Dundas ‘‘ begged leave 
to return his warmest thanks for the 
honour they had done to the memory 
of his deceased brother. He had left 
behind him a numerous family; he 
hoped they would emulate the virtues 
of their father. By the motion which 
they had now passed, the House had 
restored to his family the comfort 
which had been wrested from them by 
the wanton attack of an individual 
(alluding to the conduct of Victor 
Hugues at Guadaloupe).” 

We now conclude this brief but 
honest memoir of a brave and devoted 
defender of his country, and regret our 
inability to do sufficient justice to the 
memory of one so distinguished. An 
enthusiastic feeling for his merits 
on the discovery of the tablet in Tri- 
nidad,{ and indignation at the cowardly 
act of feudal barbarism perpetrated 
on the part of Victor Hugues— 


sé Whose name 


Shall rot in its oblivion in the sink 

Of worthless dust! . . . but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes, bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with 

scorn!”? 

induced me to offer this humble tri- 
bute to the memory of General Dundas, 
whose monument in the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s stands not only as a proud 
record of his services, but also as a 
sincere and patriotic tribute from a 
grateful country to one of her most 
distinguished sons and warriors. 





Sir Henry Clinton, in one of his despatches, 
alluding to Colonel Dundas, eulogises him 
as ‘‘an officer of great experience and 
distinguished merit, in whom he placed 
implicit confidence.’’ 

t It may be gratifying to my readers to 
learn that this monumental tablet has 
been restored, and is now erected in a 
conspicuous situation in the Protestant 
cathedral of Trinidad, near that of the 
noble-minded and generous hearted Go- 
vernor Sir Ralph Woodford, the only 
real Governor the isle of Trinidad has yet 
had the good fortune to possess. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





A Satire upon Wolsey and the Romish Clergy. By William Roy. 
Sine anno vel loco, pp. 144. 


(Continued from p. 272.) : 


“HERE foloweth a brefe dialogue betwene two Prestes servaunts named 
Watkyn and Jeffraye.” 


The dialogue begins with an inquiry concerning the death of the ‘‘ Masse,” 
and an account of its support by the Priests. 


And namly, one that is the chefe, 
Which is not fedd so ofte with rost befe 
As with rawe motten ; so God helpe me, 
Whose mule, yf it shoulde be solde, 
So gayly trapped with velvet and golde, 
And geven to us for oure schare, 
I durst ensure thé one thynge, 
As for a competent lyvynge 
This seven yeare we shulde not care. 


Wat. asks his name, to which Jeff. replies, 


Mary, some call him Carnail,* : 
And some saye he is the devill and all, Pa 
Patriarcke of all wickedness! 4 


Jeff. then asks where the Mass was destroyed, to which Wat. replies, 


In Strasbrughe, that noble town, 
A cité of most famous renowne, 
Wheare the Gospel is freely preached. 


SS Senate 


And for the adversaries of the Masse, 


Truly there were clarkes many one, 
And gretly learned everychone, 

Whose names my memory do passe ; 
Howe be it, Hedius, Batzer, and Capito, 
Celarius, Symphorian, and another mo, 

In dede were reputed the cheefe. 


And were there no monks and friars, asks Jeff., to support the Masse? 


Tosshe, there were fryers two or thre, 
In fayth, as grett panched as he, 
With bellies more then a barell ; 
Which, for all their learned strengthe, 
Wee so confounded there, at lengthe, 
That they gave over their quarell. 
* * oe 
Jeff. asks, 


Meddled nott Erasmus in this matter, 
Which so craftely can flatter 
With cloked dissimulacion ? 
Wat.—He was busy to make will fre ; 
A thynge not possible to be 
After wyse clerkis estimation ; 





* A contraction of Cardinall. 
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Wherfor he intermitted lytle 
As concernynge the Massis tytle, 

With eny maner assercion. 

He feareth greatly, some men saye, 
Yf Masse shulde utterly decaye, 

Least he shulde lose his pension ; 
Notwithstondynge, he hath in his hedde 
Soche an opinion of the God of bredde, 

That he wolde lever dye a marter 
Then ever he wolde be of this consent, 
That Christ is not theare corporally present, 

In bredde, wyne, and water. 

Also he hath geven soche a laudacion 
Unto the ydols of abominacion, 

In his glosynge pistles before-tyme ; 
That yf he shulde wother wyse reclame, 
Men wolde impute unto his blame, 

Of unstable inconstancy the cryme. 


Among the supporters of the Masse was Johannes Cochleus, a high 
German, opposer of the Reformation, and a good scholar. 


Jeff.—Neverthelesse, amonge this araye 
Was there not theare one called Coclaye, 
A littell, pratinge, foolyshe poade ; 
But, all though his stature be small, 
Yett men saye he lacketh no galle, 
More venemous than any toade, &c. 


The speakers then consider, since Masse is dead, what is best for them to 
do for themselves, 


Jeff.—Then, mate, I put thé oute of doute, 
It is goode that we loke aboute 
Least we solfe a newe lesson ; 
Howe be it, howe longe will it be, 
Or ever that we shall see 
Of this dedde Masse the buriall ? 


He then proposes to bury him at Canterbury. 


Nowe, after my foolishe conjecture, 

They coulde not for his sepulture 
Devyse a better place to have; 

Also theare is Sayncte Thomas schryne, 

Of precious stones and golde fyne, 
Wherein the Masse they maye laye ; 

Whereof the ryches incomprehensible 

(As it is spoken by persons credible) 
Myght an emperor’s raunsome paye. 

Moreover theare is the Cardinall, 

Of whose pompe to make rehearsall, 
It passeth my capacite : 

With stately bissoppes a greate sorte, 

Which kepe a mervelous porte 
Concernynge worldly royalté, &c. 


Jeffrey then asks Wat. if he knew what they did to the Gospel. 


They sett nott by the Gospell a flye; 
Diddest thou not heare whatt villany 
They did unto the Gospell ? 
W.—Why, did they agaynst him conspyre ? 
J.—By my trothe they sett hym a fyre 
Openly in London cité. 
W.—Who causeth it to be done ? 
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J.—In sothe, the Bisshope of London, 
With the Cardinall’s authorité, 
Which at Paulis-Crosse ernestly 
Denounced it to be heresy, 
That the Gospell shuld come to lyght. 
Callinge them heretickes execrable, 
Whiche caused the Gospell venerable 
To come unto laye-men’s syght. 
He declared there, in his furiousnes, 
That he fownde erroures, more and les, 
Above thre thousande in the translacion ; 
Howe be it, when all came to pas, 
I dare say unable he was 
H Of one erroure to make probacion. 
‘ Alas! he sayde, masters and frendes, 
Consyder well nowe in your myndes, 
_ These heretyckes diligently ; 
They saye, that commen women 
Shall assone come unto Heven 
As those that lyve perfectly.’ | 


Wat. says that there is nothing here advanced but what is in St. Matthew. 


Jeff.—For all that he* sayde in his sermone, 
Rather then the Gospell shoulde be comone, 
Bryngyne people into erroure ; 
He wolde gladly soffre marterdome, 
To upholde the devyls fredome, 
Of whom he is confessoure, &c. 


But Wat. maintains that the Mass and its falsehood must perish. 


Therfor whyther they will or nill, ‘4 
Yf it be the holy Gospel’s will } 4 

Masse in Englonde to bury : a 
Lett them crake untill they burst, 4 





Doyng their best and their wurst, 
Itt avayleth nott a chery, &c. 


Now comes the description of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey. z 


Wat.—Have they not in Englande a Kynge ? 
Jeff.—Alas! manne, speake not of that thynge, 
| For it goeth to my verye harte ; 
H And I shall showe thé a cause whye, 
There is no prynce under the skye 
That to compare with hym is able : 
A goodly persone he is in stature, 
Endued with all gyftes of nature, 
And of gentylness incomparable. 
In sondrye sciences he is sene ; 
Havynge a ladye to his Qwenet 
Example of womanlye behaveoure ; 
Notwithstandynge, for all this, 
By the Cardinall ruled he is, 
To the distayninge of his honoure. i 
Wat.—Doeth he folowe the Cardinale’s intente ? BS 
J.—Yee, and that the commoners repente, : 
With many a wepynge teare. 
W.—The Cardinall vexeth theym than? 
J.—Alas! sens Englande fyrst began 
Was never soche a tyrant theare ; 
By his pryde and fallce treachery, 
Whoredom and baudy leachery, 
He hath bene so intollerable, 





* i. e. Bishop of London. + Catharine of Arragon. 
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That poore commens, with their wyves, 
In maner are weary of their lyves, 

To se the londe so miserable. 
Through all the londe he caused perjury, 
And afterwarde toke awaye their money, 

Procedynge most tyrannously : 

- The poure people, nedy and bare, 
His cruell herte wolde nott spare, 

Leavynge them in greate misery ; 
Insomoche, that for lacke of fode, 

s Creatures bought with Christis blode 

| Were fayne to dye in petous cas. 
Also, a ryght noble prince of fame, 
Henry the Duke of Buckyngame* 

He caused to dye, alas! alas! 

The goodes that he thus gaddered, 
Wretchedly he hath scattered, 

In causes nothynge expedient, 

To make wyndowes, walles, and dores, 
And to meynteyne baudes and whores, 
A grett parte therof is spent, &c. &c. 


Jeffrey then enumerates Wolsey’s various titles, honours, and posts, and his 
intrigues regarding Catharine’s divorce. 


but the Butcher doth fayne 
That the goode ladye is barayne, 

Lyke when past chylde bearynge. 
W.—Had the Kynge never chylde by her? 
J.—No man sawe ever goodlyer 
: Then those which she forth did brynge. 
4 W.—Is there eny of them alyve? 

J.—Ye, a Princes,t whom to descryve 

It were herde for an oratoure. 

She is but a chylde of age, 
a And yett she is both wyse and sage, 
Of very beautifull feavoure ; 
3 Perfectly she doth represent 
& The singular graces excellent 

Bothe of father and mother. 

Howe be it, all this nott regardynge, 
The Carter of Yorcke is meddelynge 

Forto divorce theym a-sonder. 
W.—Are nott the nobles herewith offended ? 
J.—Yes! but it can not be amended, 

As longe as he is ruler. 

W.—I thynke the Quene is not faulty, 
But hathe done ynough of her party, 

Yf it had pleased Goddis benifecence. 

J.—None is faulty but the Butcher, 
Whom Almyghty God doth suffer 
To scourge the people’s offense, &c. 


Wat. then mentions the Cardinal’s foundation of Christ’s Church at Oxford ; 
to which Jeff. replies,— 





Sa 


net 


I will not saye but it be true, 

That ther be men of greet science, 
Howe be it, where pryde is the begynnynge, 
The devill is commenly the endynge, 

As we se by experience. 





* Not Henry, but Edward Duke of Buckingham, according to Lord Herbert and 
others, was impeached and brought to the block by Wolsey’s means in 1521. 
_ t Princess Mary, born 1516, circal4. On her beauty, see J. Heywood’s descrip- 
tion of this princess in Royal Authors, i. p. 80. 
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And yf thou consider well, 
Even as the towre of Babell 
Began of a presompcion : 
So this Colledge, I dare undertake, 
Which the Cardinall doth make, 
Shall confunde religion : 
What is it to se dogges and cattes, 
Gargell haddes,* and cardinall hattes, 
Paynted on walles with moche cost ; 
Which ought of duté to be spent 
Upon poure people indigent, 
For lacke of fode utterly lost, &c. 


Jeffrey then describes Wolsey’s treatment of the people, by his false scribes, 
clerks, &c. when Wat. asks, 


Doth he use then on mules to ryde? 
Jef’.—Ye, and that with so shamfull pryde, 
That to tell is not possible. 
More lyke a god celestiall, 
Than eny creature mortall, 

With worldly pompe incredible. 
Before him rydeth two prestes stronge, 
And they beare two crosses ryght longe, 

Gapynge in every man’s face. 

After. them folowe two laye-men secular, 
And eache of them holdynge a pillar 

In their hondes, steade of a mace. 
Then foloweth my Lorde on his mule, 
Trapped with golde under her cule, 

In every poynt most curiously ; 

On each syde a pollaxe is borne, 
Which in none wother use are worne, 

Pretendynge some hid mistery. 
Then hath he servaunts five or six score, 
Some behynde and some before, 

A marvelous grete company : 

Of which are lordes and gentlemen, 
With many gromes and yemen, 

And also knaves amonge. 

Thus dayly he procedeth forthe, 
And men must take it at worthe 

Whether he do right or wronge : 

A grett carle he is and a fatt, 
Wearynge on his hed a red hatt,t 

Proéured with angels’ subsidy. 

And as they say, in time of rayne, 
Fower of his gentlemen were fayne 

To holde over it a cannopy. 

Besyde this, to tell thé more newes, 
He hathe a payre of costly shewes,t 

Which sildom touche eny grounde ; 
They are so goodly and curious, 

All of golde and stones precious, 

Costynge many a thousande pownde. 


(To be continued.) 





* Gargoile heads ; ornamental water spouts. 

+ See Anstis’s remarks on this passage in Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, No. 58. Lond. 
1726, App. St. Basil says ‘‘ Christus nunquam equitavit, tantum semel asinavit, atque 
adeo nunquam mulavit, neque palafrenavit, neque dromedariavit.” Tom. 2. de SuperbiA. 
The old clergy, unlike the present bishops, who are great horsemen, thought it 
unbecoming to ride on a horse, when our Saviour, their master, rode on the foal of 
an ass.—Ep. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of Modern Wiltshire, by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Old 
and New Sarum, or Salisbury, by 
Robert Benson, esq. M.A. and Henry 
Hatcher, esg. Fol. 

IT can scarcely be requisite that 
we should explain to our readers the 
reason of 80 many names appearing in 
the title-page of this splendid volume, 
each seeming to claim for himself, 
more or less, the honour of being the 
author of it. Yet, as the title-page 
does appear to present something like 
a contradiction, it may be as well to 
state that this is one of a series of 
volumes forming a work under the 
title of the History of Modern Wilt- 
shire ; that the deviser of that work, 
the author of a large portion of it, and 
the person by whose pecuniary aid, 
and on whose responsibility, it has 
been so far conducted, was the late Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. of Stour- 
head; and that, seeing how faradvanced 
in life he was when he undertook to 
conduct a work which it evidently 
would require many years to bring to 
a termination, and desirous also that 
the county should receive the benefit 
of the knowledge and skill of other 
persons who had paid attention to its 
antiquities and history, it was a part 
of his plan to engage the assistance 
of such persons, sometimes by uniting 
their stores and their labour with his 
own, and sometimes by delivering over 
certain districts of the county to their 
sole management, he himself being only 
concerned that they should proceed in 
the main in conformity with the plan 
which he had laid down, and con- 
tributing the funds requisite for the 
bringing forth the work in the same 
style of magnificence in which it had 
been commenced. 

The history of the city of Salisbury, 
which in the history of the county of 
Wilts ought to be considered as a 
kind of central point, towards which 
the accounts of other towns and of 
the rural districts are directed, was 
committed by the author to the two 
gentlemen whose names appear in the 
title, and who have executed the work 
in a manner which could not but have 
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been highly satisfactory to him who 
had the credit of his work so much at 
heart, and greatly is it to be lamented 
that he did not live to see how faith- 
fully and how ably they have per- 
formed the task committed to them. 
In one respect this volume differs from 
those which have preceded it. It 
comes before the public as the work 
of Mr. Benson and Mr. Hatcher only. 
Weare informed in the preface that 
** not a page of it was printed prior to 
the death of Sir Richard Hoare, so 
that it could not have the benefit of 
his revision.” 

Sir Richard Hoare died, indeed, so 
long ago as the nineteenth of May, 
1838. There is something affecting in 
the appearance of an etching of his 
monument, in the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury, prefixed to a volume, 
which is a part of a work that will be 
a nobler and more enduring monument 
than any work in brass or marble. 
We proceed but a very little way before 
we find that not only has the author 
himself, but many of his coadjutors, 
passed from this scene of time, for 
the volume is inscribed to ‘‘ George 
Matcham, of Newhouse, esq. LL.D. 
one of the few surviving friends of the 
late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. who 
were accustomed to assemble annually 
at Stourhead to assist him in pre- 
paring his History of Modern Wilt- 
shire, and partake of the graceful 
hospitalities of that splendid mansion.” 
Graceful they were, and mixed with 
natural kindliness also, never to be 
forgotten, we believe, by those who 
were privileged to partake of them. 
We were not prepared to find that the 
number was so much reduced. It is 
true that Gage-Rokewode is gone, and 
Charles Bowles, and Lord Arundell, 
and Skinner, and Caley ; but Matcham, 
and Benson, and Hunter, and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps still remain, and 
are, if we mistake not, still more or 
less actively engaged in historical re- 
searches and pursuits. Warner also 
and W. L. Bowles still survive. 

We have already adverted to the 
circumstance that it was at a late 
period of life = Richard Hoare 
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entered upon his topographical labours. 
We now use the word topography in its 
restricted and, we may almost say, its 
English sense. His earlier works were 
allinasense topographical. The chief 
of them were, A Tour in Italy, and a 
translation of the work of Giraldus of 
Wales. But these we do not place 
under the head topography in the 
sense in which that word is understood 
in England ; neither do we place his 
next great work, the Ancient History 
of Wiltshire, under that head according 
to the restricted use of the word. The 
Ancient History of Wiltshire belongs 
to what, without invidiousness be it 
spoken, is a higher department in 
literature. It is, in fact, an investi- 
gation of the state of the inhabitants 
of the southern part of Britain in the 
times before we have any light from 
written histories, unless, perhaps, a 
very few faint gleams which rather 
serve to perplex than to throw a 
clear and useful light. The Ancient 
History of Wiltshire is the history of 
those times and people as far as it can 
be collected from the remains which 
are found within the limits of that 


county, compared with which no part 
of England presents remains of that 
remote people so numerous or of so 


striking a character. It is on the level 
plains, in the centre of the county, 
that we meet with Abury and Silbury, 
with Stonehenge, and, scarcely less 
remarkable than these, with Sarum 
(Old Sarum we mean,) as it existed 
before it had its castle, and its cathe- 
dral, and other stone edifices, and was 
only one of the many earth-works 
which broke the level line of the surface 
of the Wiltshire downs. 

The attention of the honourable 
Baronet was drawn to those remains 
existing in the neighbourhood of his 
paternal seat, by an ingenious and 
laborious inquirer who lived upon the 
Dowas, Mr. Cunnington, of Heytes- 
bury. When he had completed his 
examination of them, and delivered to 
the world his magnificent work, in 
which he has described them with so 
much painful accuracy, and repre- 
sented them in such faithfulengravings, 
it was but an easy and natural tran- 
sition which led him to conceive the 
wish to know who they were that had 
succeeded to the people by whom these 
works were constructed, and what 
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they in their days had done to change 
the face of the country which they in- 
habited. Here, then, as we conceive, 
began his topographical labours, pro- 
perly so called; and this work which 
he entitled The Modern History of 
Wiltshire, is the work, the only work, 
in this department in which we have 
the results of those labours. 

The first portion appeared in 1822, 
when he was in his sixty-second year. 

From that time to the period of his 
death, the superintendence and the 
preparation of this work was his fa- 
vourite employment. With a library 
at command richer than any private 
collection, or perhaps equalled by one 
other only, in books of topography, 
and in those other works which are 
wanted in the prosecution of topo- 
graphic research, he was accustomed 
to spend his mornings, and sometimes 
whole days, in this absorbing study. 
Even under the disadvantage of de- 
clining health his zeal was unabated ; 
nor did the coldness with which his 
labours were regarded by too many of 
his countrymen, who saw not that he 
was providing for them and their de- 
scendants lasting pleasure, not only 
in the perusal of his page, but in 
the additional interest which his work 
gave to every object of the least 
historical curiosity around them, pro- 
duce any abatement of his own satis- 
faction. The expense which he in- 
curred in drawings, engravings, paper, 
and printing, was put down by him 
to the account of rational amusement, 
such as his fortune entitled him to the 
enjoyment of ; and, if he has not him- 
self provided funds for the completion 
of such portions of his work as were 
far advanced, he has had the good 
fortune to leave a brother able and 
willing to carry forward the design, 
to some considerable extent at least, on 
the completion of which his own mind 
was so earnestly directed. 

A County History is, however, a 
work which should be begun early, if 
it is hoped that it shall be accom- 
plished. It is now five years since 
the author died. The volume before 
us appears. One volume more is in 
reserve, the History of the Hundreds 
of Alderbury and Frustfield, and then 
the work is to be closed. About one 
half of the county will then have been 
described. 
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While we cannot but deem the An- 
cient History a more complete and a 
nobler work, and that on which the 
fame of Sir Richard Hoare will here- 
after mainly rest, yet it would not be 
easy to point out many works in the 
department of topography which on 
a full view of them can be said to de- 
serve a higher place than belongs to 
the Modern History of Wiltshire. This 
volume, in which we have the history 
of its centre of civilization, may justly 
be said to stand in the first rank of 
histories of our ancient cities, and it 
stands out before them all in splendour 
of decoration and beauty of paper 
and type. In the latter respect the 
Modern Wiltshire equals any topo- 
graphical work. Yet we are not 
much disposed to praise it on this ac- 
count; we like the soberer form of 
Mr. Ormerod’s History of the County 
of Chester better, and would gladly 
exchange one of these light pages of 
print for one of his full pages. Nor 
can we doubt that the preparation of 
so many plates, and the great care 
which the press-work has required, 
have delayed the progress of the work, 
and that more of the hundreds would 
have been described could the patrician 
mind of the author have been satisfied 
with presenting a work less splendid 
in its appearance to the hands of his 
countrymen. 

Books of topography must of ne- 
cessity contain some things which can 
be considered only as so many trivi- 
alities. There is something approach- 
ing to the ludicrous in the feeling with 
which we contemplate such things, 
when set out in a type with which 
only the highest works of genius ought 
to be honoured. 

There will be also in works of to- 
pography matter that is little, if any 
thing, more than mere reprint from 
well-known works,—Wood’s Athene, 
for instance, the whole contents of 
which have already well-nigh been 
served up again by the topographers. 
It seems like wastefulness to print 
that which is so easily accessible in 
the original author at all, but espe- 
cially in any style of magnificence. 
The same may be said of the large 
extracts from records, and especially 
the records which have been pub- 
lished by the Record Commissions. 

A book printed in this manner be- 
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comes of an extent and bulk that may 
almost be called enormous, and of a 
cost beyond the reach of ordinary 
purchasers, and even of those Societies 
by means of which reading of modern 
books is provided for a large portion 
of the population. When the next and 
last volume of this work is published, 
the cost of the whole, even in boards, 
will exceed thirty-eight pounds; and 
yet it is only the moiety of the county 
that has been described, nor is the 
charge by any means high, when looked 
at in reference to the cost of produc- 
tion. 

We regard the splendour in which 
the work is brought out to have been 
a mistake in the original plan. But 
we have more serious objections to 
make to the printing large extracts 
from printed books in works of this 
nature. We cannot see the necessity 
of re-producing what any reader can 
find in Anthony Wood, ina work which 
is intended to give the history and de- 
scription of a place in which a person 
merely happened to be born who has 
gained some distinction in literature. 
What the topographer has to do is, to 
seek out those circumstances of his 
history which elucidate the state of 
the place of his nativity, or by which 
that state became in any degree 
changed, or which the parochial or 
other local records supply, passing 
over in the lightest manner possible 
the other circumstances of his life, as 
lying wholly remote from the pur- 
poses of topography, and sending 
those who seek for them to the 
Athene, or to any other work of bio- 
graphy in which they are to be 
found. And with respect to the pub- 
lications of the Commissioners on the 
Public Records, there was a time 
when a good service was rendered 
to the inhabitants of a county by pre- 
senting them with large passages from 
their publications, when the informa- 
tion contained in them was import- 
ant, because the publications were hard 
of access, lying in warehouses in Pa~ 
ternoster Row when they ought 
to have been distributed to the 
several libraries which the zeal of 
individuals had founded for general 
use. But since the last of the ma- 
ligned Record Commissions, and the 
most maligned of all, changed the 
system, and sought out with great 
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assiduity for places in which these 
publications could be securely depo- 
sited, so that now in every part of the 
empire the student who desires it can 
have most easy resort to them, it is 
perfectly useless to incorporate in 
works of topography such portions of 
them as relate to the particular county 
under review. What we require of 
the topographer now is, that he use the 
information which these publications 
so liberally supply ; that he present in 
good, plain, intelligible English what 
is told in their (to the many) unintelli- 
gible Latin contracts; that he eluci- 
date the facts which they present to 
his notice ; and not that he take the 
certainly much easier course of repro- 
ducing the épsissima verba of books 
which are now placed within the 
reach of every one. 

There was, moreover, another great 
mistake committed in the original plan. 
We mean the distribution of the whole 
field according tothe hundreds. The 
hundred is undoubtedly one of the 
ancient divisions of a county, and it is 
usually found well defined in the 
maps. But the hundredal distribu- 
tion has very little indeed to do with 
the purposes of topography. What- 
ever authority‘the hundreder may have 
had in the Saxon times, he had very 
little in the times with which topo- 
graphy is chiefly conversant, and he is 
never or very rarely found doing 
any thing of which topography takes 
cognizance: while im more recent 
times few persons know anything of 
such an officer, or of any other officer 
who, under any other name, may have 
usurped his office. We think then 
that this distribution is not founded 
in any just conception of the nature 
and purposes of topography, and also 
that it interferes greatly with that 
unity which, multifarious as are the 
subjects which claim the attention of 
the topographer, it is still possible to 
give to his work, and which, if possi- 
ble, it must be so much his desire to 


give. The topographer of a county, 
We may observe, has his choice of 


three different distributions. He may, 
as is done in this work, distribute the 
county in its hundreds, and then in 
the townships which compose the 
hundreds ; he may distribute it eccle- 
siastically in archdeaconries, deaneries 
and then the parishes ; or he may dis- 
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tribute it feudally, taking the great 
fees as they are found laid down in 
Domesday Book, (or, in counties for 
which there is no Domesday, in the 
earliest accounts that can be gained of 
their feudal distribution,) then the 
larger subinfeudations, and so down- 
ward to the smallest portions in which 
ancient feudal privileges were en- 
joyed. 

Of the three we prefer the last; 
making slight concessions occasionally 
to the claims arising from vicinage or 
from the ecclesiastical distribution, or 
the distribution in hundreds, both 
which will, however, be found, in many 
parts of the kingdom at least, to coin- 
cide with sufficient exactness with the 
feudal distributions. It will be found 
that it is to the lord of the manor, or 
to the lord of the paramount fee, that 
almost all the early works and trans- 
actions touching the place are to be 
traced; they founded the churches, 
they nominated the clerks, they granted 
portions of the waste as population 
extended itself, they released burthen- 
some rights tothe tenants; and to 
them we are to trace the foundation 
of the monasteries, a work usually 
producing most important consequen- 
ces on the state of the neighbourhood, 
and the erection of any castle or other 
edifice, if such there were within the 
limits of the manor, and of the more 
remarkable of the early monuments 
which may be seen in the church. 
Treated thus, it will be found that 
every thing in topography has its place 
and falls naturally into its place. 
Light also breaks in as the author pro- 
eeeds. His work becomes combined, 
and is not a mere collection of de- 
tached pieces of information. Of 
course we speak now of the rural dis- 
tricts, not of the cities and more 
ancient towns, which require a very 
different treatment. 

At the same time, this mode of 
pursuing topographical investigations 
almost precludes the calling in the aid 
of various persons concurring in a 
certain result, or at least the assist- 
ants must be content with very sub- 
ordinate duties. Some one mind must 
grasp the whole. Some one person 
must pursue the search for the subin- 
feudations in Domesday Book, the 
Testa, the records of Ancient Scutages 
and Aids, and the Inquests that from 
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time to time were taken to determine 
what tenures there were, and in whose 
hands. Here also comes in the study 
of that body of antient evidence, the 
Inquisitions before the Escheators in 
pursuance of writs de diem clausit ex- 
tremum. It is in this study that the 
foundation of just topographical know- 
Jedge can alone be laid. A great deal 
remains to be done in this department, 
even for counties which are supposed 
to be described. It is a study requir- 
ing much time and perseverance, and in 
which the labourer must be content to 
work for himself, and not by another’s 
eye. We venture to say that when 
topography is thus written it will take 
a higher rank than it does at present 
among the efforts of human genius. 

Though we have presumed to offer 
these remarks, it is with feelings of 
deep respect that we contemplate what 
Sir Richard Hoare has had the merit 
of devising and so far accomplishing. 
He has set an example to our country- 
gentlemen, which any of them might 
follow, and thus secure for himself a 
place in the literature of the country, 
as well as a long-lasting source of in- 
teresting employment for himself. Sir 
Richard Hoare will be remembered 
and spoken of with honour by his 
countrymen of Wiltshire, whose An- 
tient and whose Modern History he 
has so faithfully illustrated, even when 
Stourhead itself, with all its glories 
and its beauties, shall have passed 
away. It is the rare quality of books 
that they outlast every other result of 
human effort. 

It has been the most difficult part 
of the whole design that was assigned 
to the two gentlemen to whom we 
owe the History of Salisbury. But 
they have shown themselves fully 
competent to the execution of it. 
They entered on the task with consi- 
derable advantages; both from early 
life intimately acquainted with the 
place, both possessing a native fond- 
bess for minute historical inquiry, and 
enjoying advantages such as other 
topographers have sometimes failed to 
obtain, of access both to the municipal 
and the ecclesiastical records, so that 
there was nothing of this kind which 
Was not open to them. They have 
also wisely adopted the plan of reject- 
ing much of what is usually found 
in the history of towns and cities, 
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on the assumption that, having been 
already printed by other authors who 
have treated on Salisbury, especially 
Britton and Dodsworth, it was unne- 
cessary to reproduce it here. In this 
manner they get quit of much archi- 
tectural detail respecting the cathe- 
dral, and very much of copies of mo- 
numental inscriptions, and such kind 
of matter. These occupy a large space 
in books of this kind, but if once 
printed they may well be dispensed 
with in any subsequent publication. 
The work as it is consists of 856 
pages, and half as many more would 
have been required had it been thought 
expedient to give again what has been 
already printed. 

Perhaps a little more of the Survey 
part of topography may be desired by 
some readers; and there seems really to 
be wantingamaponalarge scale, which 
should comprehend both Old Sarum 
and the New, or rather what after- 
wards became the site of the new city. 
Such an instance as this of the decay 
of one city, and the sudden rise of 
another near it, so late as the thir- 
teenth century, is so remarkable a cir- 
cumstance in English topography that 
it deserved every assistance that could 
be given for the right-understanding 
of it. If not by a map, at least as 
vivid an idea as could be given by 
writing should have been presented of 
the state of the country south of Old 
Sarum before the new city existed. 

The writers inform us that, 


‘* Perhaps no other city in England 
possesses so extensive, so interesting, 
and, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, so well-preserved a collection 
of muniments.”’ 


And again, 


‘* Without anticipating by prolix de- 
tails the course of events subsequently 
developed in the course of this work, it 
will be sufficient to observe that the con- 
nexion between the clergy and citizens, 
and the occasional hostility of the same 
parties, render the muniments of the 
bishop, and of the dean and chapter, of 
important service in the civil history of 
the place ; while the corporation records, 
in their turn, afford useful assistance in 
explaining the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
city. This mutual illustration, so valu- 
able for the discovery of truth, is a pecu-- 
liar feature of the present work.’ p. vi. 


It is in this that the great value 
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of the work mainly consists, for the 
records appear to have been sought 
out assiduously and used both dili- 
gently and skilfully, so that this work 
may justly be taken as in this respect 
a model for the labours of future 
topographers, when they have for 
their subject one of the antient 
cities of the empire. These local 
records, together with records of a 
more public character, supply a suc- 
cession of facts through a long tract 
of time, in which we trace changes 
made in the condition of the inhabit- 
ants, or incidents belonging to our 
public history, when Salisbury and its 
inhabitants became particularly con- 
nected with the general affairs of the 
realm. All these are bound together 
by an historical commentary, which 
often, however, is far too wide in its 
scope for the legitimate purposes of 
topography. In a history of such a 
place as Salisbury it cannot be neces- 
sary to go even at all into the general 
history of the Reformation, or the 
principles of the Reformers. If there 
is a charitable subscription in the 
place in recent times, it cannot be ne- 
cessary to do more than state the fact, 
if even that be worth stating; and 
even in respect of points in early 
English history, the range that is 
taken appears far too wide, the facts 
being often nothing more than what 
is perfectly familiar to every well 
educated man.* 

We cannot now transcribe particu- 
lar passages, but we can assure the 
reader that there is hardly an event 
in history with which the name of 
Salisbury is connected on which he 
would not find some new light thrown 
by the researches of the authors of 
this work. 

This, the History, properly socalled, 
extends through 579 pages. It is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the trade, 
habits, and amusements of the people. 
After which we have a survey of the 
city, containing an account of the 





* Thus in the Index we find, ‘‘ Ameri- 
can war, commencement of’’; ‘‘ France 
and Spain join in a war against Eng- 
land”; ‘‘ Bohemia, religious troubles in.” 
And in the heads of chapters, ‘ Irrup- 
tion of the French into Russia,’’ &c. All 
this might very well have been dispensed 
with, and the book have been smaller and 
better for the omission. 
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churches and other public buildings. 
And lastly we have accounts of the 
lives of persons of eminence natives of 
the city, executed in a tasteful man- 
ner, sometimes with new facts respect- 
ing them, and sometimes wholly ori- 
ginal. 

In an Appendix, we have notices of 
the natural history and geology of the 
country around Salisbury; lists of 
bishops (lives of the bishops are very 
properly omitted as unconnected with 
the design), mayors and other officers; 
a large collection of charters and other 
documentary matter; and, finally, an 
account of the public charities, which 
here, as in all our antient cities, are 
very numerous. 

We may, perhaps, at a future period 
present our readers with a few ex- 
tracts, showing the manner in which 
the municipal and ecclesiastical muni- 
ments illustrate each other and facts 
in our public history. 


Hulsean Lectures for 1840. The 
Christian Religion in connection 
with the Principles of Morality. By 
Rev. T. Smith, M.A. 


WE can do little more as regards 
this volume, than extract what the 
author mentions of his design, “ that 
religion should be exhibited in its 
relation to our moral principles, as 
well as supported by the external evi- 
dences of its divine authority.” It is 
evident that the subject which the 
author has chosen would bring him 
in contact with the various theories of 
morals which have been propounded 
at different times by ingenious men, 
and which have thrown light in vari- 
ous directions on the operations of the 
mind, on the formation of opinions, 
and on the regulation of the feelings ; 
but, as he justly observes, ‘“‘ such 
theories are now (that is, of late 
years), for the most part, little re- 
garded, any further than as they se- 
verally occupy a place in the history 
of ethical philosophy. He however 
treats on one of the most favourite 
and perhaps most accepted, which re- 
duces virtue to a principle of general 
benevolence.”’ The other system of ethi- 
cal philosophy, which also forms the 
subject of one of the discourses, is that 
which looks for no confirmation of its 
principles from the Christian religion, 
but considers virtue, in unison with 
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happiness, in a point of view very pe- 
culiar, and confined to the business 
and purposes of the present life. This 
is in a great measure the system of 
Mr. Bentham and his followers: on 
such a subject as this, Paley’s name 
was too great, and his just authority 
too extensive, to permit him to be 
passed over, and we have been much 
pleased with the manner in which 
Mr. Smith has at once pointed out 
his errors, exhibited his motives and 
purpose, and vindicated his reason- 
ings, by showing upon what ground 
they were formed. 

‘“¢ It must (he says, p. xii.) doubtless be 
matter of regret, and regret akin to com- 
punction, that Paley should have been 
the author to fall under the disap- 
probation of the Professor (Whewell), in 
his concern to effect an essential improve- 
ment in the ethical instruction of the 
university ; but a large debt will be due 
for the works of Paley, though we except 
his introductory chapters to his moral 
philosophy. Todo him justice however 
on this subject, he did not abandon the 
reality of amoral difference in actions, 
whatever may be judged of that criterion 
of virtue which he strongly advocated. 
But that, in reality, it must be confessed, 
makes no conspicuous appearance on the 
face of his moral philosophy. The truth 
appears to be, that, having assumed the 
truth of Christianity, his attention was 
in no degree drawn to the bearing of ethi- 
cal opinions upon the principles of reli- 
gion,’’ &c. 

It is with pleasure that we have 
read this eaplanution of Paley’s line of 
reasoning, and this honourable con- 
fession of his general merits as a philo- 
sopher ; though it still (as not falling 
within the scope and purpose of the 
writer’s argument) leaves open the 
question as to the soundness of his 
moral theory, considered only in re- 
ference to the question of ethics. The 
first discourse is on the ‘“‘ Appeal of 
Christianity to the Moral Judgment,” 
from which we shall extract the fol- 
lowing very important observation. 
The author has been observing that 
there is much unanimity of feeling re- 
garding the nature of virtuous or 
moral customs, but what is judged to 
be wanting is the application of more 
powerful motives to its practice. He 
then adds, 


** But Christianity opens a far wider 
question for the deliberate exercise of our 
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reason on the validity of its pretensions: 
It assumes to describe the sure path of 
duty, to particularise the precepts of the 
Creator, and thus places itself in a posi- 
tion the most critical and dangerous 
that can be imagined to a religion ema- 
nating from no higher intelligence than 
that to which it appeals in the assertion 
of its truth ; an intelligence which, how- 
ever it may appreciate the forms of moral 
excellence when presented to its view, 
has, speaking generally, but ill succeeded 
in discovering them for itself. One as- 
certained error in the morality of the 
Gospel, one inequitable and pernicious 
precept attributed to the Creator, must 
have been fatal to its pretensions ; a con- 
sideration of no little weight, whether we 
regard the practices taught or expressly 
sanctioned by other religions, or the 
boldness and peculiarity of some of its 
precepts.” 

There is another observation, of 
primary importance in the discussion 
of this subject, that we must point 
out to attention in the same discourse, 
(p- 17): 

‘* It is specifically to our understanding, 
in its approval or condemnation of our 
dispositions and conduct, that Chris- 
tianity addresses itself, in assuming to 
be a most credible account of our moral 
relation to the Creator, and a most rea- 
sonable exposition of human duties. It 
is to our judgment as to what we ought to 
feel, and how we ought to act, that it 
takes upon itself to reason with us on the 
part of the Deity, and not to our experi- 
ence as to what we do feel, or how we 
do act; and it must be abundantly evident 
that, until we have ascertained our mo- 
ral character, as to what it ought to be, or 
have derived our own explanation of such 
a phraseology, we cannot interpret cor- 
rectly our experience as to what our 
character is. This distinction, so essen- 
tial, has been evidently overlooked in 
theories relating to virtue, or the princi- 
ples of morals ; propounded, as they often 
have been, in a spirit unfriendly to Chris- 
tianity, and indeed to all practical reli- 
gion,’’ &c. 

In the discourse ‘‘ On the Original 
Duty of Gratitude,” the reader will 
not pass over a very important note 
regarding Mr. Bentham’s system of 
morals, (p. 78,) as well as the whole 
of Lecture V. The theory, the fasci- 
nating and still-prevalent theory, of 
benevolence as the foundation of vir- 
tue, is examined with much precision in 
the sixth Lecture. Inthe seventh, ‘‘On 
the Credibility of Miracles,” the author 
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to us to have taken up the very 
strongest ground, and which, in our 
opinion, cannot be successfully as- 
sailed. Let the reader turn to p. 227, 
from which the following quotation is 
only a partial extract adapted to our 
confined space. 


‘« (Hume) describes the Pentateuch as 
a book full of prodigies and miracles, as 
though it contained nothing else: as 
though it made no mention of a delivery 
of a moral law to the Israelites, but only 
of the supernatural appearances with 
which it was attended, and no mention of 
iar religious rites and sanctions in- 
tended to promote its fulfilment. The 
Scripture is nothing but a wonderful nar- 
rative, or a series of wonderful narra- 
tives, relating events connected with no 
fundamental principles, no permanent in- 
stitutions, no progressive scheme of di- 
vine wisdom and goodness for the religi- 
ous instruction and enduring benefit of 
mankind: and consequently offering no 
better claim, we do not say to reception, 
but to examination as a credible history, 
than the fictions of heathen mythology, 
with which it is his manner to compare 
them. Accordingly he encounters the 
Scripture with reasoning that would 
have been not only subtle and ingenious, 
but pertinent and commanding, if the 
drift of the Bible, in its relation of 
miracles, had been to acquaint us that 
God had broken in upon the laws which 
he had originally imposed on nature, or 
had deviated from the ordinary mode of 
his agency, as the preserver no less than 
the creator of all things, for no other 
purpose than to create a surprise and as- 
tonishment among a portion of his 
creatures,—to amaze them with a succes- 
sion of miraculous operations on the 
theatre of nature,—and that it was pre- 
cisely for the sake of conveying this 
information, of acquainting succeeding 
generations with the miraculous exhibi- 
tions of divine power which had been 
witnessed by the people of Israel, that 
these had been collected into a continuous 
account of the providence of Almighty 
God, to be preserved as a precious depo- 
sit, an inestimable treasure of human 
knowledge. For aught we perceive, the 
argument of Hume against miracles pro- 
ceeds upon no other and higher concep- 
tion of the purport of the Scripture in 
relating them : and such a conception is 
so egregiously inadequate, or rather 
erroneous, that we hold his argument 
itself to be altogether inapplicable, and 
actually powerless,” 4c. 


To this we must add one more ob- 
servation relating to the same point in 
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discussion, from the next discourse, 
(p. 258.) 

‘‘ They (the apostles) demanded the 
belief of others, as the messengers from 
God, accredited to be such by especial 
demonstrations of his power. I¢ follows 
that the evidence in our possession, of the 
reality of the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, is not only matter for 
research and examination, in judging of 
the credibility of our religion in general, 
but is proposed especially as the ground 
of our faith in such of its doctines as are 
incapable of proof from human reason, or 
in their nature above the comprehension 
of our faculties,’’ &c. 


Beside the main lines of reasoning 
in these discourses, there are many 
particular points discussed which 
came across or lay beside the writer’s 
path ; and many collateral arguments 
rising occasionally out of the broad 
and large question before him, which 
will be duly estimated by a reader ac- 
quainted with the subject, and desir- 
ous of correct information on it. 


Truth on both Sides; or, can the Be- 
liever finally fall? By Stafford 
Brown, M.A. 

A VERY able and interesting trea- 
tise, but which will not well bear 
abridgment. The subject itself is one 
of the most curious and difficult that 
can be found within the com of 
theology, and also one on which the 
strongest contrary opinions are main- 
tained. As we think the views of the 
author to be correct, we shall extract 
a short summary of the argument. 

“*Hereoccurs the difficulty howto re- 
concile seemingly clashing statements, 
—the one holding out to God’s people 
the certainty of salvation, the other 
predicating to them the possibility of 
a final fall. The ordinary mode adopt- 
ed is, to lower whichever part of the 
truth we do not like, and to exalt the 
other by itself as the whole truth of 
God. But what the author is im- 
pressed with is, that things so contra- 
dictory in appearance, as the faith- 
fulness of God and the possibility of 
his child’s losing his favour for ever, 
can never be reconciled to our minds. 
Contraries they are to our senses, and 
contraries they will remain to us, till 
our senses are amplified and enlarged, 
to comprehend all parts of the divine 
economy. We feel that our wisest 
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course is fully to embrace both, so as 
to keep alive holy fear by the one, as 
well as enjoy godly comfort by 
the other. This may expose us to the 
charge of being inconsistent, but it is 
the inconsistency of the Word of God. 
Truth, indeed, is always in _ perfect 
agreement with itself, but man’s feeble 
intellect cannot always f¢race the 
agreement: and then there is danger 
of sacrificing one part to the other. 
By sinking a portion of the truth, we 
get rid of the difficulty as regards our- 
selves, but we cannot blot out of the 
book of the spirit one word of that 
which we would willingly forget—all 
must come to pass. Let us quote 
from the Remains of Mr. Cecil : 


‘* No man will preach the Gospel so 
Freely as the Scriptures preach it, unless 
he will submit to talk like an Antinomian 
in the estimation of a great body of 
Christians ; nor will any man preach it so 
practically as the Scriptures, unless he will 
submit to be called by as large a body an 
Arminian. Many think that they find a 
middle path, which is in fact neither one 
thing nor another, since it is not the 
incomprehensible but grand plan of the 
Bible: it is something of human con- 
trivance, and savours of human poverty 
and littleness.”’ 

And again, 

‘‘ The right way of interpreting Scrip- 
ture is to take it as we find it, without 
any attempt to press it into any particular 
system: whatever may be fairly inferred 
from Scripture, we need not fear to insist 
on. Many passages speak the language 
of what is called Calvinism, and that in 
almost the strongest terms; I would not 
have a man clip and curtail these passages, 
to bring them down to some system. Let 
him go with them in their full and free 
sense, for otherwise, if he do not abso- 
lutely pervert them, he will attenuate 
their energy; but let him look out as 
many more which speak the language of 
Arminianism, and let him go all the way 
with these also. God has been pleased 
thus to state and to leave the thing, and 
all our attempts to disturb it, either one 
— or the other, are puny and contempti- 

le.” 


This just expresses that of which 
the author is persuaded. He feels 
that the Scripture has left a mystery 
in the connection between the power 
of God’s love to his child, and the 
weakness of God’s child’s love to him ; 
and would receive it as one of those 

Gent. Maga. Vou, XX. 
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marvellous combinations of superna- 
tural with natural agency, before 
which reason must bend and veil 
itself, which faith must receive with all 
its soul.’” We recommend the volume 
to perusal. 


Anatomy of Sleep; or, the Artof procur- 
ing sound and refreshing Slumber at 
Will. By E. Binns, M.D. 

THAT Dr. Binns has discovered the 
secret of voluntary sleep we do not feel 
quite assured ; but that he has kindly 
afforded to all persons the means of 
procuring a sound and durable slum- 
ber we are practically convinced ; for, 
having placed his volume in the hands 
of a friend, while we were temporarily 
engaged, on our return we found him 
with the book in his hand, and in a 
state of the most profound repose, 
from which he was awakened with dif- 
ficulty. As for ourselves, by means 
of sundry applications, as sal volatile, 
Scotch snuff, and sundry other stimu- 
lants, we contrived to keep ourselves 
pretty well awake in our perusal of the 
volume, which consists of 394 pages, 
of which 389 relate to various discus- 
sions of scientific subjects, not much 
connected with the subject matter an- 
nounced in the title; but at p. 390 the 
real volume begins, and, filling exactly 
three pages and a half, then concludes. 
The author observes that, after 389 
pages, the reader will be enabled to 
understand the principles upon which 
is founded his system of procuring 
sound and refreshing sleep at will. The 
system, as far as we understand it, 
seems to be as follows. First, let the 
patient take as large a dose of Dr. 
Binns’s book as he is able, (see p. 363,) 
and when he begins to feel its effects, 
which will soon show themselves, let 
him then put on a warm woollen night- 
cap, and flannel socks to his feet; let 
him have a good fire in his room, (v. p. 
390), put a flannel blanket between 
the sheets, rub himself or herself with a 
coarse towel, and get into bed; then 
let him or her place his or her head 
carefully on the pillow (p. 391), so that 
it occupies exactly the angle a line 
drawn from the head to the shoulder 
would form; then let him or her take a 
full inspiration, slightly closing their lips, 
breathing as much as they can through 
the nostrils; then the lungs are to be left 
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to themselves (p. 80), the patient must 
depict to himself that he sees the breath 
pass from his nostrils in a continuous 
stream, and the very instant that he 
brings his mind to conceive this, apart 
from all other ideas, (except, we pre- 
sume, the idea of Dr. Binns’s book,) 
at that instant consciousness and 
memory depart, and he no longer wakes, 
but sleeps. Such, gentle reader, is the 
sum total of this volume of near 400 
pages, and we pledge ourselves that 
this is the only part of the whole re- 
lating to the subject. A more pro- 
found piece of confident quackery we 
never read in our lives. 

Postscript. If aman attempts to think 
of his wife and children, we must tell 
him (p. 384) that he will not attain 
his purpose,—he will only be able to 
think of one child at a time; or if he 
thinks of the National Gallery, he 
cannot think of the whole building, but 
only of separate parts of it, such as 
the portico, wings, or, perhaps, of 
Mr. Wilkins the architect. Upon 
these facts is founded, we are told, the 
doctrine of monotism. We forgot to 
say that brushing the forehead with a 


soft shaving brush will be found ad- 
vantageous. (V. p. 382.) 


Popular Evidences of Christianity. By 
the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 

THE author says, that his object is 
to bring forward, in a popular form, 
that part of the Christian Evidences 
which may be found in the witness of 
the Church ; and, if this purpose should 
meet encouragement, and his work 
find sale, it would require that the 
same principles should be traced in 
the Articles, Liturgy, Polity, and 
especially the sacramental ordinances ; 
but this part is at present withheld, 
because “it is idle to waste time in 
writing books, or to load the press 
with publishing them, if they are 
not read.” The work is in dialogue ; 
the persons, a churchman, a dissent- 
ing missionary, and a Brahmin; the 
scene, the banks of the Hooghly. The 
subjects discussed are divided into 
different chapters, and are, through 
the form of dialogue, treated in a 
manner that makes them appre- 
hended without difficulty ; and, by the 
objections occasionally raised and 
answered, the attention is kept alive. 
The chapters we wish particularly to 


point out are, V. The Apostolical 
Succession. VI. Tradition; an im- 
portant discussion, temperately and 
ably treated.—The account of the three 
Creeds, particularly the Athanasian. — 
The Bible and the Church in con- 
nexion.—The Chapter XI. on the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Apostolic 
Body and the Church. These subjects, 
as they successively appear, are ably 
and in general satisfactorily treated ; 
and it is needless to add, to those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Sewell’s 
writings, that the style is animated 
and eloquent. There is one passage, 
however, Cap. XI. p. 286, which we 
think might as well have been omitted ; 
we mean that beginning, ‘‘ Far be it 
from us, I replied, to say that the 
age of miracles has gone by, or that 
the Church may not still be endowed 
with the power of working them,” &c, 
especially as, in an elementary work, 
it is as well to abstain from bringing 
forward doctrines or opinions that 
would be very reluctantly received by 
some, and not assented to by others. 
As regards the Papal Romish Church, 
Mr. Sewell has spoken in a manner 
which shews that he does not mean 
to be misunderstood or misrepresented ; 
and certainly they must sin against 
knowledge who should endeavour to 
describe his work as in any degree 
favourable to that Church, or even 
lenient towards its errors and idol- 
atries. With oppositionon many other 
points, in the present divisions of the 
Church, he will be prepared to meet ; 
but, maugre that, we should like to 
see him persevere in the proposed com- 
pletion of the work, which would treat 
of subjects that, we are certain, are 
not only of the highest interest, but 
require, at the per juncture, to be 
brought into full light, and exhibited in 
their true dimensions. 


Archaologia, Vol. XXX. Part I. 


THIS published selection from the 
communications made to the Society of 
Antiquaries commences with, 


1. Copy of the Inventory of Archbishop 
Parker’s Goods at the time of his Death. 
Communicated by William Sandys, Esq. 
F.S.A. in a letter to Sir Henry Ellis, 
K.H. F.R.S. Secretary. 


THE value of such documents is 
that they present us with a perfect, if 
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incidental, commentar 
ners and customs of 
they were compiled, 


** The inventory displays a goodly col- 
lection of plate, apparel, napery, furni- 
ture, &c. me but not rich or 
jus, and well befitting his station in 
We may refer to Strype’s observa- 
tion on Mrs. Parker, that, when he was 
advanced to the high place of Archbishop 
of Canterbury, she ordered her house- 
keeping so nobly and splendidly, (her 
family also being enlarged,) that all things 
answered that venerable dignity. The 
furniture of the different rooms is very 
similar, varying principally in number and 
quality of the articles, consisting of sets 
of hangings, tables with tressels, joined 
forms, joined stools. court cupboards, 

, cushions, and a few chairs, also 
andironsand other fire utensils, and several 
pais of virginals in different rooms, 

ides a pair of organs in the chapel, and 
an ‘instrument musical,’ in the chamber 
of presence. The carpets, which are 
numerous, would scarcely appear to have 
been used according to modern custom 
for the floors of the apartments ; Hentz- 
ner having informed us that the presence 
chamber of Queen Elizabeth herself was 
strewed with hay (i. e. rushes) ; but they 
were -principally coverings for the tables, 
stools, and court cupboards, though they 
may have been occasionally used to cover 
some select part of a room, as in the pre- 
sence chamber for instance, where a 
Turkey carpet is mentioned five yards and 
a half long, and two yards and three 
quarters broad. The court cupboards, 
which are generally considered to have 
been moveable closets, answering the 
purpose of a sideboard, were frequently 
much ornamented, and such an article 
may still be seen in old mansions, and in 
collections of old furniture. They were 
covered with carpets or cupboard cloths, 
and set out with cups, salvers, and plate. 
Some of these carpets were very handsome. 
In one of the inventories in that valuable 
authority for researches of this nature, 
the History of Hengrave, is mentioned 
‘ one carpet of black velvet for the little 
bord, laced and fringed with silver and 
gould, lyned with taffeta.’ Some of these 
carpets also had cloths to lay over them, 
probably when not in use, in order to 
protect them. In the same inventory 
cushions are mentioned which in richness 
exceed those of the Archbishop, as, ‘ two 
long cushions of plain black velvet, 
embroidered with roses, w'" gould and 
pearle all over, with tassels of gold and 
silk ;’ but the nature of his archi-episcopal 
Office probably induced him to avoid too 


on the man- 
e age in which 
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much splendour in hishousehold. There 
is, however, in the chamber of presence a 
cushion of cloth of baudkin, and in other 
apartments several cushions of velvet and 
damask. The chair of cloth of gold and 
silver in the gallery was probably a 
state chair, and indeed from the paucity 
of these articles they would seem to be 
intended only for persons of higher rank. 
From the ‘ latten andirons’ in the cham- 
ber of presence being valued at forty 
shillings, it may be inferred that they were 
ornamented, and in some cases we know 
they were richly carved. Iachimo, de- 
scribing the chamber of Imogen, says, 


* Her andirons, 
(I had forgot them,) were two winking cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands.’ 

The pictures are chiefly portraits of 
royal personages, the principal noblemen 
and officers of state, and the promoters of 
the Reformation ; but the list is interesting 
to shew the Archbishop’s selection. In 
some of the bedrooms are truckle-beds, 
(trundle-beds as they are called in some of 
the inventories of this age.) These would 
seem to have been small beds generally 
appropriated to attendants, and placed at 
the foot or side of the standing or prin- 
cipal bed, and occasionally made to run 
under it during the day. The host, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, in answer 
to an inquiry after Sir John Falstaff, says, 
‘There’s his chamber, his house, his 
castle, his standing bed, and truckle-bed.’ 
Hudibras also makes the distinction : 


‘ If he that in the field is slain, 
Be in the bed of honour lain, 
He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honour’s truckle-bed.” 


In my Lord’s chamber the bed is a field- 
bed; but this sort of bed may have been 
so called from being a folding bed, as 
field-stool from fauld-stool, and not as 
being a camp-bed or lit de champ.’ p. 4. 


The items we have passed un- 
noticed are numerous and interesting ; 
but the limits of our space render it 
necessary we should refer the reader 
to the volume itself. 


2. Additional Observations on the 
Runic Obelisk at Ruthweli, the Poem of 
the Dream of the Holy Rood, and a 
Runic Copper Dish found at Chertsey. 


These are the details of a most 
singularly happy discovery. 


‘*Some members of the Society of 
Antiquaries possibly may be aware that a 
few years ago Dr. Blum discovered at 
Vercelli, in the Milanese, a manuscript 
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volume of Anglo-Saxon homilies, inter- 
mingled with which were religious poems 
of considerable length.” 


The then existing Record Commis- 
sion caused six of the poems to be 
printed under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Thorpe. Singular to say, the 
fifth of these poems, intituled the 
Dream of the Holy Rood, contained 
all that had been recovered of the 
Ruthwell inscription, together with 
much more of that inscription which 
must have perished, correcting in some 
respects, and confirming in others, the 
conclusions at which Mr. Kemble had 
arrived by laborious comparison of the 
half-worn lines of the stone. The 
Dream of the Holy Rood seems to be 
a poem of an allegorical character, 
which might have done honour to the 
genius of Bunyan. 

It is unnecessary here to detail the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of the Dream, 
which Mr. Kemble has so happily 
identified with the inscription on 
the Ruthwell obelisk or cross. The 
following is the English version of 
the lines : 


‘¢ Then the young hero prepared himself, 
That was Almighty God, 
Strong and firm of mood 
He mounted the lofty cross 
Courageously in the sight of many. 

* * * * 


Christ was on the cross, 

Yet thither hastening 

Men came from afar 

Unto the noble one.— 

I beheld that all, 

With sorrow I was overwhelmed, 
The warriors left me there, 
Standing defiled with gore. 

I was all wounded with shafts. 
They laid him down, limb-weary, 
They stood at the corpse’s head, 
They beheld the Lord of Heaven.” 


The passages transferred from the 
Dream of the Holy Rood to the cross 
of Ruthwell are four, and the poem 
has enabled Mr. Kemble to restore, 
with a certainty quite surprising, the 
defaced and doubtful portions of the 
inscription which time had mouldered 
on the cross ! 

A probable solution for the Runic 
inscription on the copper dish dis- 
covered about a century and a half 
ago on the site of Chertsey Abbey, and 
now in the possession of Mr. Wetton, 
jn that town, is given by Mr. Kemble, 
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He reads the letters embossed on 
the rim Gerzou Uracxo, which, he 
thinks, is an erroneous version of an 
older inscription, and his hypothesis 
is thus summed up. 


“‘ There was once another vessel of 
somewhat similar form and material used 
to collect the alms of the faithful in the 
very ancient church of the monastery of 
St. Peter ; the inscription and the vessel 
itself having by lapse of time become worn 
out, a copy was made of them, the form 
of the dish varying a little in accordance 
with the altered taste of the time; but 
the inscription being reproduced literatim 
to the best of the copyist’s ability. This 
took place towards the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon power in England, when the Runes 
had ceased to be intelligible ; and, lastly, 
Mr. Wetton’s dish is the copy so made.” 

Mr. Kemble adverts to the super- 
stitious reverence paid even in late 
times to books containing Runic cha- 
racters. 

“‘The Red Book of Derby, now in 
Corpus Christi College, can have owed 
its sanctity to nothing else, and of this it 
was believed that if a man swore falsely 
upon it his eyes would drop from his head.” 

Tradition, Mr. Kemble thinks, had 
preserved the import of the inscription 
on the Chertsey dish, and the awful 
exhortation, ‘‘ OFFER, SINNER,”’ still 
warned the Christian worshipper of 
his real condition. 


3. An Account of the Opening and 
Examination of a considerable number 
of Tumuli on Breach Downs, in the 
county of Kent : in a Letter from Lord 
Albert Conyngham, F.S.A. to John 
Yonge Akerman, esq. F.S.A. ; followed 
by Mr. Akerman’s remarks upon Lord 
Albert Conyngham’s excavations. 


This is one of those pick-axe and 
spade researches of which there are 
othersuccessful examples in the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The explorations at Breach Down were 
made in the month of September and 
October 1842, by permission of Sir 
Henry Oxenden, lord of the manor. 
Breach Downs lie four miles from 
Canterbury, on the road to Eleham 
and Hythe, a mile south of the high 
road between Canterbury and Dover. 
Thus by a glance at the map of Kent 
their proximity totwo Romanroads will 
be observed, that over Barham Downs 
leading to Canterbury and Dover, and 
that leading from Canterbury in a 
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direct line southward to Stutfall Cas- 
tle and Lymne (Portus Lemanis.) 

Lord A, Conyngham counted one 
hundred andthreetumuliupon that part 
of the downs near the village of Bar- 
ham: many of these had been opened 
by Sir Thomas Mantell about two and 
thirty yearsago. His lordship, in the 
presence of Messrs. Bartlett, of King- 
ston rectory, Mr. Charles Oxenden, 
and Mr. Akerman, began his operations 
by causing thirteen barrows to be 
opened ; they varied, it appears, much 
in height, from 8 to 3 or 4 feet, while 
some were scarcely to be distinguished 
from the level of thesurroundingsward. 
Traces of an old entrenchment are ex- 
tant near the spot, with which it would 
be difficult to suppose but these tumuli 
were connected. Within each barrow 
was acist or grave cut in the solid 
chalk, from east to west, 1 or 2, and 
in some cases 3 or 4 feet deep. The 
objects which were found in these 
graves are detailed for the most part 
with sufficient minuteness, although 
we regret no sketch of the form of the 
military weapons found has been given 
in the illustrative plates, and we must 
therefore be contented with the state- 
ment of the discovery of “‘a long sword 
or a spear-head,” without knowing 
positively whether these implements 
were of bronze or iron, a very material 
circumstance in assigning their anti- 
quity; we, however, suppose they were 
composed of the latter. Numerous 
tumuli were subsequently explored, 
and the whole presented considerable 
uniformity of deposition. 

‘* Tt is remarkable that during the whole 
time of these excavations but one coin was 
found, and that in such a corroded state 
as to be valuable merely in shewing that 
the interments must have been subsequent 
toitsissue. Itis of the tyrant Victorinus, 
whose money is repeatedly discovered in 
almost every European state. We have, 
therefore, evidence that the group of 
tumuli on Breach Downs cannot be re- 
ferred to a period earlier than the sway 
of that usurper, while it is equally clear 
that the gold pendant ornament or bulla, 
which was found in the same grave, must 
be assigned to a much later date. From 
the device and workmanship we may safely 
conclude that it is not earlier than the 
reign of the Emperor Justin.” 

Plate 1 of Vol. XXX. represents a 
variety of the articles found during 
the excavation, but it is obvious that 
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their distinct character for purposes of 
reference is utterly destroyed by an 
attempt of the artist at light, shadow, 
and grouping; it is, indeed, a matter 
of considerable difficulty to pick out 
from the shadowed ground even the 
numbers of reference. The articles 
are of a mixed character; the vase, 
ribbed in parallel lines, closely and 
vertically arranged, we should pro- 
nounce decidedly Roman, as also that 
ornamented with horizontal lines, 
placed a short distance asunder. The 
counterparts of these vessels may be 
found among the Lillington vases pre- 
served at Clare Hall. The brooch, 
adorned with an interlaced knotted 
pattern, exactly corresponds with the 
style of sculpture of many ancient 
crosses extant in England and Wales, 
which may be placed as low as the 
sixth or seventh centuries. 

Let us now refer to some of the most 
remarkable items of Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham’s report. [Excavations of 


the 2nd and 4th of September.] 


‘6. A tolerably perfect skeleton, with 
a knife by the side. 7, 8. Two tumuli 
had skeletons, each with a knife by the 
side. 2. A large sword lay by the side of 
the skeleton in this grave ; there were also 
the remains of the umbo of a shield which 
crumbled at the touch, a knife, with a 
small buckle, and a spear-head of the usual 
Sorm, [qy. what form? none has been 
depicted?] in good preservation. 4, 5. 
These contained skeletons, each with a 
knife of the usual shape [shape not given,] 
and small buckles. [Excavations of the 
15th Sept.]—1. A perfect skeleton, with a 
knife and small buckle on the left side, and 
ontherighta spear-head, at the feet several 
pyrites. 3. A skeleton much decomposed, 
with a perfect spear head, the wood re- 
maining in the socket-knife and buckle on 
the left side. 7. An imperfect skeleton, 
a knife. [In the excavation of the 21st 
September ten more tumuli were opened. 
Among the contents of these:] 7. An 
imperfect skeleton, a knife. 2. A de- 
composed skeleton, a knife. /3. A skele- 
ton much decomposed, on its left a knife 
and spear head, calcined bones. 4. A 
skeleton with a syear-head and knife as 
usual. 6. A skeleton in fair preservation, 
a large knife, spear head, long and 
straight, two buckles, two iron rings. 1. 
An imperfect skeleton, and knife. 3. An 
imperfect skeleton, knife, part of the jaw 
of a horse. 4. An imperfect skeleton, 
spear head, and knife. [On the 12th of 
Oct. twelve tumuli more were explored.] 
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3. A skeleton, perfect, two small buckles, 
knife and spear head.” 


Now it will, we think, be obvious 
to the most superficial observer, and 
might have been made the subject of 
particular notice by the explorators 
in their report, that the perpetual re- 
currence of knives and belt-buckles 
deposited with the skeletons indicated 
the costume of a particular people. 
What then were these appendages but 
the well-known seazes of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the buckles of the belts to 
which they were appended, and which 
confined their tunics? Of this we 
may say more in another place. 

The rude stycas which were found 
near the spot strengthen the conjecture 
of the ingenious Douglas in his Nenia 
Britannica, that these were the burial 
grounds of early Christians before such 
places were annexed to churches, and 
are found commonly near Saxon sta- 
tions : to which we add, that this was 
probably the burial-ground of the 
Roman station adjacent on Barham 
Down, and that it was afterwards used 
for sepulture by an Anglo-Saxon garri- 
son. Nearly the same thing occurred 
in the Roman ustrinum at Litlington, 
Cambridgeshire: there the Saxon se- 
pulchral deposits were found in some 
instances to be made over the Roman 
urns. As to the pyrites and globular 
shaped flints, they were talismanic or 
lucky stones. The field-mice finding 
their way into the sepulchres is a 
circumstance of which we remember 
other instances. They came perhaps 
to partake of the exvigua cena feralis 
deposited with the body. 


4. Account of the opening by Matthew 
Bell, Esq. of an ancient British Barrow 
in Ifins Wood, near Canterbury, in the 
month of January, 1842. By John 
Yonge Akerman, Esq. F.S.A. 


Iffins Wood lies two miles S.E, of 
Canterbury, a little to the right of the 
Roman road called Stone Street, which 
ran from Durovernum, (Canterbury,) 
to the Portus Lemanis (Lymne), near 
Hythe. Extensive remains of Roman 


works exist at this place, and the ~ 


foundations of a Christian chapel are 
also extant on the spot. “The re- 
mains of fortifications in the wood 
are supposed by many to be on the 
place to which the Britons retreated 
after they were driven by the Romans 


from their hold in the woods,”” Of 
course nothing conclusive can be in- 
ferred on this point, and the antiquary 
must suspend conjecture and refer 
simply to tangible facts. About 250 
feet westward of the chapel is a 
tumulus 150 feet in circumference, 
and about 6 feet high. Mr. Beli 
caused a trench to be cut through the 
centre of the barrow north and south, 
and discovered five urns, rather ir- 
regularly placed, two about the centre 
of the tumulus, and three on its 
eastern side, 

‘* The material of which these urns were 
composed was of the rudest tion, 
consisting of half-baked clay with 
numerous fragments of silex, which 
crumbled at the touch, so that their re- 
moval entire was impossible. The urns 
were all found with their mouthe down- 
wards, filled with ashes, charcoal, and 
minute fragments of bones.... The 
mouths of the urns were closely stopped 
with unburned clay, which appeared to 
have been firmly rammed in.”’ 


Mr. Akerman hints at the proba- 
bility of the suggestion that these 
were the remains of Britons who fell 
in Cesar’s engagement with Cassive- 
launus ; but this but ill agrees with 
the text of the Commentaries, which 
tells us that the strong-hold of Cas- 
sivelan was among the Trinobantes,* 
Their proximity to extensive earth- 
works, and to a_ well-established 
Roman way, would, however, perhaps 
more strongly weigh for the conclusion 
that they were the remains of some 
British auxiliaries of a Roman garri- 
son, who had been interred with all 
the honours of the funeral pile. 


5. A Letter from John Gage Roke- 

wode, yy pe on the sculptured 
ures of Welsh Knights at Kilpeck 
hurch, Herefordshire. 


These are probably relics of the 
12thcentury. The figures wear “‘ Phry- 
gian caps,” or rather perhaps helmets 
similar to that represented on the 
enamelled tablet of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet at Mans: they have close 
vests, or quilted gambesons, trowsers, 
and belts like cords; one figure bears 
a sword, and the other we think, 





* Ceesar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. 
t See Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 
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according to the print, not a mace, but 
a javelin with a head barbed like a 
broad arrow. 


6. Observations on certain proceedings 
in the Star Chamber against Lord Vauz, 
Sir Thomas Tresham, Sir William 
Catesby, and others, for refusing to 
pring: they had not harboured 
By John Bruce, 


Campion the Jesuit. 
Esq. F.S.A. 

This comprises a narrative of 
gueniiags in the Star Chamber, 
against the persons above named, 
contained in Harleian MS. No. 859, 
fol. 44 to 51, with a commentary by 
Mr. Bruce; it is described as one of 
the most minute accounts we possess 
of a proceeding ore tenus in the Star 
Chamber, and records the opinions of 
the highest legal officers of that day 
upon some important questions on 
constitutional law. Ittherefore forms 
a valuable supplement to Mr. Bruce’s 
former essays on the constitution and 
practice of that arbitrary court. 


(To be continued.) 


The Temple Church: an Account of its 
Restorations and Repairs. By Wil- 
liam Burge, esq. 


FROM the prominent station oc- 
cupied by Mr. Burge daring the pro- 
gress of the restorations, this work 
may be received as an authentic, al- 
though not an official, account of the 
proceedings ; the author takeing upon 
himself the individual responsibility of 
the statements it contains, and the 
sentiments which it expresses. 

After a rapid sketch of the rise and 
progress of Gothic architecture, the 
decoration of churches, and a sum- 
mary of the various churchwarden-like 
repairs which the Temple Church had 
from time to time undergone, the 
author refers with satisfaction to the 
spirit of church restoration which is 
now so prevalent, paying a just and 
well-merited compliment to the “ pious 
and learned writers of the (Oxford) 
Tracts,”’and to the Cambridge Camden 
Society, for the exercise of the most 
beneficial influence in the promotion of 
ecclesiastical architecture, as well as 
to the Oxford Architectural Society. 

The repairs now so happily closed 
at the Temple Church were preluded 
by a partial restoration in 1825, when 
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the Italian alterations, made it is be- 
lieved by Sir Christopher Wren, were 
removed, and a not very satisfactory 
imitation of Norman design and ma- 
sopry succeeded them. These re- 
pairs were attended by the never 
enough to be regretted destruction of 
the very curious chapel of St. Anne. 

In the spring of 1840 it was deter- 
mined to undertake an effective and 
complete restoration of the entire 
church, and the joint committee of the 
two societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple commenced their proceedings 
by obtaining reports on the state of 
the buildings, and the style and extent 
of the necessary restorations, from 
persons the best qualified to advise 
them on these several departments. 

Mr. Savage and Mr. Cottingham 
gave in a report on the architecture, 
and Mr. Willement wrote an extended 
essay on the decorations of ancient 
churches in general, shewing their ap- 
plicability to the present structure, 
which is given in this work, and forms 
a valuable treatise on the subject, well 
worthy of the attention of architectural 
antiquaries. The opinions of eminent 
architects and artists were taken on the 
difficult question of removing the organ, 
which at that time formed a barrier 
betweenthe round and square churches. 
The necessity of this removal was ap- 
parent ; but, at the same time, so 
great a difficulty presented itself as to 
the best situation in which to place 
it, that no small degree of praise is 
due to Mr. Savage for his suggestion 
of a chamber outside the walls of the 
church, which appears to have obviated 
every objection, and has been adopted 
with the best results. The various 
reports and correspondence with emi- 
nent artists and architects upon the 
subject of the repairs compose the bulk 
of the volume. 

At the same time that the restora- 
tions of the fabric were effected, the 
service of the church, in a spiritual 
view the most important object of at- 
tention, has been greatly improved. 
The cathedral service has been intro- 
duced, and the revival of the daily 
offices has been suggested ; and it is 
to be hoped the Benchers will carry 
this suggestion into effect. We know 
that the magnificent structures of an- 
tiquity, of which the Temple Church 
was one of the finest, were not erected 
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for the service of one day in the week, 
and, as a feeling in favour of daily 
service is now rising in the country, 
surely there can be no better place for 
its revival than a church which has 
been restored to the state in which it 
was left by its founders, and no more 
convenient opportunity can be found 
for its commencement than the period 
of completion of the fabric in all the 
effulgence of its former glory. Feeling, 
with the writers of the Tracts, as 
quoted by Mr. Burge, ‘‘ that the ex- 
ternal worship of God in his church 
is the great witness to the world that 
our heart stands right in that service 
of God,” we add a hope that the daily 
service will be recommenced, to cease 
no more until this splendid pile, with 
the other solemn temples of the Chris- 
tian world, shall give way to the more 
glorious and heavenly temple in which 
that worship shall resound to eternity. 

We cordially recommend Mr. 


Burge’s volume to all admirers of 
church restoration, more especially to 
those engaged personally in that good 
work ; they will learn from his ex- 
ample and exertions what can be 
effected with perseverance, and they 


will derive encouragement to proceed 

in their task, without being discou- 

raged by difficulties, or deterred by 
opposition. 

Remarks on English Churches, and on 
the expediency of rendering Sepulchral 
Memorials subservient to pious and 
Christian uses. By J.H. Markland, 
F.R.S. and S.A. 3rd Edition, en- 
larged. Oxford, 12mo. 

THE author has considerably am- 
plified his work since the thin pam- 
phlet in which the first edition was 
contained, and it is pleasing to see that 
the results of his exertions have been 
most satisfactory. 

The remarks on English Churches 
comprise a long and melancholy cata- 
logue of the heavy succession of evils 
which have fallen on the churches of 
the land since the ages of piety which 
first saw them reared. In the first 
place, came the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of the monasteries; then the 
neglect of the parochial edifices ; after- 
wards, the direct mischief effected by 
the hands of the open enemy, as Dow- 
sing and his worthy associates; and 
lastly, the silent but too prevalent 
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causes of decay arising from the 
lukewarmness of the assumed friends 
of the Church. The whole issummed 
up with the detail of injuries effected 
by the modern improver, far greater 
and tenfold more destructive than 
either of the former causes. To this 
agency are we mainly indebted for the 
destruction of pulpits, rood-screens, 
and monuments, and to the introduc- 
tion of the pew abomination. 

From the fabric of the church the 
author turns to the sepulchral monu- 
ments which adorn or encumber, as 
the case may be, the interiors of our 
finest churches—and here we have 
presented a fruitful source of in- 
jury to the church fabric, arising from 
the introduction of monuments with 
heathen designs and _ inscriptions, 
marked by fulsome praise, and even 
worse than that; of this class the 
crowning abomination seems to be 
the monument of John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, in Henry VI1.’s chapel, 
which is not only offensive as a work 
of art, but is doubly so from its hav- 
ing displaced a fine composition of 
tabernacle work and statues, destroyed 
to make way for it. And as if it 
was not sufficient that the pile should 
display a heathen deity (Saturn) with 
genii, desecrating God’s holy church 
with pagan trash, the unhappy man 
buried beneath it, has even recorded 
with his own pen his daring re- 
nunciation of the only means of sal- 
vation—a sad contrast to the ancient 
sepulchral monument, where the de- 
ceased is seen raising his hands in 
prayer, and the inscription, speak- 
ing not of a dead but of a living and 
immortal soul, calls upon the passen- 
ger to pray for its peace and eternal 
happiness. How lamentable it is to 
hear of the scruples of Atterbury, 
quibbling with the inscription, but still 
suffering both that and the monument 
to be raised in the church. We hope 
the time is not distant when the in- 
terior of this royal chapel will be re- 
paired,andthisodious monument, with 
some others, will be spurned out of 
its walls. 

The object of the author is to re- 
commend some work either of positive 
utility, as a font, pulpit, altar, or 
screen, or of embellishment, asapainted 
window, to be given as a memorial of 
the deceased, instead of encumbering 
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the building with a monument. The 
good effects of the publication have 
appeared from the erection of numerous 
windows of memorial in different 
churches, as well as other means: of 
commemorating deceased individuals, 
and embellishing the church, less self- 
ish than the erection of a mere mo- 
numental tablet. 

The Appendix contains much in- 
teresting matter. The section which 
treats of epitaphs, contrasts the piety 
and brevity of the ancient with the 
adulatory tone and length of the mo- 
dern composition. The practice of in- 
terment. in churches is deprecated, as 
leading to the raising of monuments 
often unsightly and very frequently 
interfering most unnecessarily with 
the architecture of the structure, and 
to no one does the censure apply more 
forcibly and truly than to that of 
Bishop Hoadlyat Winchester, of whom 
it was so forcibly but truly said by 
Dr. Milner, and quoted with approba- 
tion by our author, “that it may be 
said with truth of Dr. Hoadly, that 
both living and dying he undermined 
the church of which he was a prelate.” 
The vile slabs which disfigure the walls 
of our large churches seem often to be 
thrust most obtrusively, and apparently 
designedly, into some arcade, as one 
in Worcester Cathedral, figured at p. 
182, where a paltry piece of marble 
with an inscription destroys two fine 
niches forming part of a series; and 
we recollect feeling indignant at seeing 
that a slab of similar pretensions had 
actually been the means of destroying 
one of the canopies of Prior Rahere’s 
tomb at St. Bartholomew’s, London. 
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The additional wood-engravings in 
the present edition exhibit many sub- 
jects ofinterest in connection with the 
design of the work. The frontispiece 
is an altar-tomb in the church of 
Colyton, Devonshire, representing a 
young lady, a grand-daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. who was choked with the 
bone of a fish. Independent of the 
history, the monument is a very pleas- 
ing example of a small altar-tomb. 

It occurs to us that the small basin 
attached to the font engraved at page 
92 was for the chrism, and its position 
is unusual, if not unique ; a bracket is 
often seen attached to the font, but 
more commonly a niche or bracket 
is met with against a wall or pillar of 
the church near the font, upon or in 
which the vessel containing the con- 
secrated chrism was usually deposited. 

A beautiful carved eagle desk, sus- 
taining the Bible used by the officiating 
minister in the chapel of the Holy 
Evangelists at Kellerton, Devon, is 
shown in one ofthe plates. The Bible 
and Prayer Book of this new church 
are stated to be bound in the most 
splendid style, and such is the massive- 
ness of the binding that the Bible 
weighs 39 pounds. 

In two other plates the monumental 
window to the memory of Miss Chan- 
dler at Chichester is exhibited. One 
of the plates is coloured. The subject 
of the painted glass is the Six Acts of 
Mercy. 

It is pleasing to see the first fruits 
of Mr. Markland’s labours, and we 
sincerely hope that the future harvest. 
will be abundant. 





A Sermon preached July 26, 1843, at 
the Visitation of the Ven. Archdeacon of 
Northumberland. By John Besly, D.C.L. 
Vicar of Long Benton, 8vo.—The object 
of this discourse is to vindicate the Church 
of England from the charge of innova- 
tion, whether in her first reformation, or 
in her present restoration of discipline. 
Dr. Besly concurs with Dr. Symons, 
Warden of Wadham, in asserting and 
maintaining that her rule has been Nos 
vetera instauramus, nova non prodimus. 
He takes his stand, however, upon the 
foundations of his own Church, as of full 
authority. ‘ Be the usages of primitive 
antiquity, or the doctrines of the Church 
Catholic, what they may, it is to the usages 

Gent. Maa. Vor, XX. 


of the Church within this realm of Eng- 
land established, that we are bound to 
conform, it is her doctrines that we have 
sworn to accept and to maintain.’’ He 
then proceeds to inquire ‘* for the old 
paths, and where is the good way,” in 
matters of discipline and of doctrine, and 
this with a perspicuity of method, and a 
soundness of judgment, which render 
this discourse very deserving of the pe- 
rusal of his clerical brethren. 


The Three Questions: What am I? 
Whence came I? Whither do I go? 
12mo.—The fervid, yet natural and flow- 
ing strain of eloquence which breathes 
throughout these peges, may win read- 
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ers who might have neglected a more 
formal work on the ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 





Fragments from German Prose Writers. 
By Sarah Austin.—We have been so much 
pleased with this volume, with the beauty 
of the selection, and the neatness and ele- 
gance of the translation, that we hope 
Mrs. Austin may be induced to add an- 
other to it, for which ample materials are 
at her command. The notes contain 
very useful and interesting information on 
the authors. While the name of Goéthe 
is in every one’s mouth, and the Faust 
everywhere quoted and praised, how little 
is known in England of him, and of his 
other productions, critical and reflective! 
We therefore think a good account of 
him, taken from his memoirs and letters, 
with an analysis of his works in prose 
and verse, accompanied with judicious 
extracts, would be a work worthy of the 
talents of Mrs. Austin, and most accept- 
able to the public. And if Dr. Hawtrey 
and Mr. John E, Taylor would lend their 
assistance in the poetical translations, we 
should have a volume at once valuable 
for its materials and its workmanship. 
In the meanwhile it is no trifling acqui- 
sition to be in possession of the present. 





The Neighbours, a Story of Every-day 
Life. By Frederika Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howitt.—Mrs. Howitt has com- 
pared the author of this work to our ac- 
complished countrywoman Miss Austin 
the novelist, whereas, in our apprehension, 
nothing can be more unlike than they 
are; one simple and true to nature, the 
other full of conceit and strange affecta- 
tions. Indeed we think her choice of 
this work for translation was most unhap- 
py ; it is too remote from all our habits of 
thinking and acting to be ever popular 
here. Itis, like all works in the German 
school, a mixture of the petty details of 
household life, and the secrets of the 
kitchen and larder, with strange events, 
wild romantic adventures, fierce tumultu- 
ous passions, characters out of nature, 
and circumstances remote from proba- 
bility. We all know the attention the 
German ladies pay to their household 
duties, to the pantry in particular, and 
the servants’ offices; and, accordingly, 
their ideas of comfort to themselves and 
others turn much on the replenishment 
of the platter. In this novel, if the lady 
wants to make her husband particularly 
happy, and welcome him home with more 
than usual delight,—it is by getting a par- 
tieularly fat duck for his supper, or a 
pancake covered with raspberry-jam, or a 
larger plate of bread-and-butter than 


usual. The vulgarity of the whole party 
is extreme, and the romantic portion of 
it is worse than the rest. The whole party 
consists of a masculine blind mother, of 
two affected ill-tempered daughters-in- 
law, of an apothecary and his wife, the 
latter of whom is the narrator of the 
story, a deformed lady called Serena, a 
mysterious female of the name of 
Hagar, and a rebellious son called Bruno, 
who repeatedly beats his forehead with 
his fist, shoots his horse, bends his eye- 
brows, and says hell isin his heart. The 
whole story is as badly conceived and de- 
veloped as the characters are imperfectly 
drawn. We think that the tale, how- 
ever, may possibly find a class of persons 
to whom it will be attractive, we mean 
that interesting race of young females 
who wait in pastrycook’s shops, and to 
whom the numerous bills of fare must be 
of interest. ‘* Chickens,’”’ says a young 
lady, “ chickens, impossible! Serena can’t 
have chickens in the first course; she 
must then have ham to the roast meat.” 
‘© Bear,”’ who is her husband, ‘‘ brought 
mea bottle of bishop. I’m quite en- 
chanted,’’ &c. So we shall leave the 
lady over her glass, who describes herself 
as ‘* quite enchanted, and (sitting down 
to drink !” 





Practical Mercantile Correspondence, 
&§&c. By W. Anderson. 2nd Ed.—A very 
clear and complete little work ; the ne- 
cessary manual of the young accountant 
and trader; a book to lie on the desk of 
the merchant and his clerk. 





Church Clavering ; or, the Schoolmas- 
ter. By Rev. W. Gresley.—We like the 
spirit in which this work is written, and, 
for practical use, think there is much 
suggested that is valuable. The author 
has, in his recapitulation, mentioned the 
chief points advocated by him, and the 
principles on which a true religious edu- 
cation is based. Istly. The essential ob- 
ject being to “ train an adopted Child of 
God to live to his glory.” 2dly. Those 
appointed to teach all nations, and conse- 
quently to train the youth of this realm, 
are God’s ordained ministers—the bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the church. 3dly. 
The standard of religious teaching is the 
Holy Scripture, rightly understood. Athly. 
The three great branches of education are 
to inform the mind, to develope the fa- 
culties, and to promote good moral 
habits. The whole of this recapitulation, 
on the subject of a system of national 
education, deserves an attentive perusal, 
and the serious consideration, not only of 
private individuals, but of those to whom 
the government of the country, and con- 
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sequently the safety of her institutions, 
and her welfare, is entrusted. The au- 
thor’s observations on the manner in 
which that part of the charge of the Chief 
Justice at the late riots in the North, on 
the subject of religious education, has 
been non-attended to, is very apposite to 
the point. 


Elegiaec Poems.—We extract as a speci- 
men the following from p. 32:— 
I. 
Hers was a mother’s heart, 
That poor Egyptian’s, when she drew apart, 
Because she would not see 
Her child beloved in its last agony. 


Il. 


Where her sad load she laid, 

In her despair, beneath the scanty shade, 
In the wild waste, and stept 

Aside, and long and passionately she wept. 


Ill. 


Yet higher, more sublime, 
How many a mother, since that ancient 
time, 

Has shown the mighty power 

Of love divine in such an hour ! 
Iv. 

Oh ! higher love to wait 

Fast by the sufferer in his worst estate, 

Nor from the eyes to hide 

One pang, but aye in courage to abide. 
v. 

And though no angel bring 

In that dark hour unto a living spring 

Of gladness—as was sent 

Stilling her voice of turbulent lament— 


VI. 
Oh! higher faith to show, 
Out of what depths of anguish and of woe 
The heart is strung to raise 
To an all-loving Father hymns of praise ! 


Baptismal Regeneration: a notice of 
the Examination of the Charge of the 
Bishop of London, which appeared in the 
Record Newspaper. By Rev. J. O. Da- 
keyne, M.A.—A most able, well-argued, 
and satisfactory statement of the points 
raised by the writer in the Record. Asa 
theological treatise, we recommend Mr. 
Dakeyne’s Remarks on Baptismal Re- 
generation, and the luminous manner in 
which he has conducted his argument to 
its proper conclusion. 


The Ancient Gothic Church, and other 
Poems.—This volume is dedicated to Mr. 
Rogers, nor will the poet do discredit to 
his illustrious patron. 
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A Sermon at St. Peter's Church, Wal- 
worth. By Pelham Maitland, A.M.—The 
subject of this discourse is, ‘‘ The Burial 
Service; its legitimate use dependent on 
Church-discipline ;”’ it is treated in 
such a judicious and satisfactory manner, 
that we think all rational difficulties are 
removed. We recommend this discourse 
both to the clergy and laity. 


Redemption in Christ, the true Jubilee. 
A Sermon preached on the 56th anniver- 
sary of the Asylum of the Deaf and Dumb 
at Bermondsey. By Rev. J. S. M. Ander- 
son, &c.—This discourse, like all those 
we have read from the same preacher, is 
eloquent in style and language, sound in 
doctrine, and judicious in exposition. 
We were much pleased to meet in it the 
following just and handsome eulogy of 
Dr. Johnson. P. 23. ‘* We ask them to 
come and judge for themselves, and we 
do so, in full remembrance of the im- 
pression made by a similar experiment 
upon the mind of our great moralist, whose 
conversation was the delight and instruc- 
tion of the last century, as his writings 
are of our own. The unshaken rectitude 
of his principles, the comprehensive vigour 
of his intellect, the unflinching firmness 
of his courage, the majestic dignity of his 
language, nay, even the stubborn and un- 
disguised nature of his prejudices, must 
all be fresh in the recollection of every 
one who is interested in watching the 
career of a gigantic mind, as it struggled 
against the pains of sickness and the pri- 
vations of poverty. And yet, if we were 
to select from one of his most character- 
istic works (you will have anticipated us 
probably, both as it respects the author 
whom we are about to mention, Dr. John- 
son, and the work to which we refer, the 
Tour to the Hebrides), if, I say, we were 
to select that passage which is best fitted 
to leave upon the mind an impression of 
thankfulness, anda motive to perseverance, 
it is the account which he gives of his visit 
to an institution at Edinburgh, of the 
same kind as that which we are now as- 
sembled to support. He calls it, and 
justly so, a ‘ subject of philosophical cu- 
riosity.’ He describes the afflicted child- 
ren, waiting for the return of their master, 
whom they receive with smiling counte- 
nances and sparkling eyes, delighted with 
the hope of new ideas. He gives an ace 
count of the examination which he himself 
made; expresses the joy which he felt at 
seeing ‘one of the most desperate of hu- 
man calamities capable of so much help ;’ 
and concludes with the observation, as 
true as it is emphatic, that whatever en- 
larges hope, will exalt courage,’’ &c, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Notes on the Ministry of Cardinal B. 
Pacca, Secretary of State to his Holiness 
Pope Pius VII. from the 18th of June 
1808, to the dethronement of the Pope 
by Buonaparte on the 6th of July 1809. 
Translated from the Italian of Cardinal 
Pacca. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Historical Records of the British Army. 
By Ricuarp Cannon, Esq. Adjutant 
General’s Office. —The Fourth, or Queen’s 
Own, Light Dragoons, from the formation 
of the Regiment in 1685 to 1842. 8vo. 8s. 

Historical Record of the Light Horse 
Volunteers of London and Westminster, 
from the first formation of the Roll to 
the Re-lodgment of the Standards in the 
Tower. 8vo. 21s. 

Biographical Illustrations of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. By Georce Lewis Smytu, 
Author of ‘‘ Biographical Illustrations of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’’ &c. &c. Part I. 
royal 8vo. 38. Gd. 

Memoir of the Life of the Right Rev. 
Richard Channing Moore, D.D. Bishop of 
the Protestant Church in Virginia. By 
J. P. K. Hensuaw, D.D. Rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. Accom- 
panied by a Selection from the Sermons 
of the late Bishop. 8vo. 16s. 

The Works of George Berkeley, D.D. 
Bishop of Cloyne; including his Letters 
to Thomas Prior, Esq., Dean Gervais, 
Mr. Pope, &c. &c.; to which is prefixed 
an Account of his Life. By the Rev. G. 
N. Wricart, M A. Editor of the Works 
of Reid and Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Memoir of the Life, Writings, and 
Mechanical Inventions of Edmund Cart- 
wright, D.D. F.R.S. Inventor of the 
Power-loom, &c. &c. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Speech of Witt1am O’Brien, Esq. 
M.P. on the Causes of Discontent in Ire- 
land, delivered in the House of Commons 
on the 4th of July 1843. 8vo. 6d. 

A Corrected Report of the Speech of 
H. G. Warp, Esq. M.P. in the House sf 
Commons, Aug. 1, 1843, on the Irish 
Church. 8vo. ls. 

The Effects of Absenteeism briefly con- 
sidered. Dedicated to the Resident Pro- 
prietors of Ireland, and addressed to the 
Absentees as a short Expostulation. By 
W. R. ANKETEL, Esq. 8vo. ls. 

Remarks on the First Operations of 
the Campaign of Waterloo. By Lieut.- 
Col. MircHEs1, h. p. 8vo. ls. 


Who shall Educate the Prince of 
Wales? 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The System of Late Hours in Business : 
its Evils, its Causes, and its Cure. By 
Artuur J. Kine. 8vo. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Ceylon and its Capabilities, an Account 
of its Natural Resources, Indigenous 
Productions, &c. By J. W. Bennett, 
Esq. F.L.S. late Ceylon Civil Establish- 
ment. royal 4to. 3/. 3s. 

China, in a Series of Views, display- 
ing the Scenery, Architecture, and Social 
Habits of that Ancient Empire, drawn, 
from original and authentic sketches, 
by THomas Attom, Esq. With Histo- 
rical and Notices, by the Rev. G. N. 
Wraient, M.A. Vol. I. 4to. 21s. 

Journals of the Messrs. Isenberg and 
Krapf, Missionaries in Abyssinia, in the 
years 1839-42: to which is prefixed, a 
Geographical Memoir of Abyssinia and 
South-Eastern Africa, by J. M‘QurEn, 
Esq. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Ancient Egypt: her Monuments, Hie- 
roglyphics, History, and Archeology, 
and other subjects connected with Hiero- 
glyphical Literature. By Grorce R. 
Guippon, late U. S. Consul at Cairo. 
Small folio, 1s. 6d. 

Notes of a Tour through Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, and Arabia Petra, to 
the Holy Land. By E. Joy Morris, an 
American Traveller. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

The Spas Revisited: a Supplement to 
the Spas of Germany. By A.B. Gran- 
viILtte, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Hand-Book to the Channel Islands. 
By Francis CoGHian, Author of ‘ Guide 
to Paris,’’ &c. i18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Buack’s Picturesque Tourist and Road 
Book of England and Wales; with a ge- 
neral Travelling Map, Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and Interesting Localities, and 
engraved Views of the Scenery. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent ; its 
History, Statistics, &c. Also, the Ma- 
norial History of Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
By J. Warp. 21s. 

A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatyt. Square 8vo. 12s, 


Divinity. 


The Gospels Collated, presenting in 
one view the Concurrent Testimony of 
the Evangelists. By a BARRISTER oF 
Lincotn’s Inn. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles ; with copious Notes, 
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By the Rev. James R. Pacer, A.M. of 
Queen’s Coll. Camb. 8vo. 9s. 

The Statutes of the Fourth General 
Council of Lateran, recognised and esta- 
blished by subsequent Councils and Sy- 
nods down to the Council of Trent. By 
the Rev. Joun Evans, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the 
Prophecies. Revised by the Rev. W. S. 
Dosson, A.M. Editor of the Attic Greek 
Orators and Sophists, &c. &c. 8vo. 9s. 

The Future States ; their Evidence and 
Nature considered on Principles Physical, 
Moral, and Scriptural, with the design of 
showing the value of the Gospel Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. Recinatp Courte- 
nay, Rector of Thornton Watlass, York- 
shire. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Of the Moral Principle of the Atone- 
ment; also of Faith, and of its two sorts, 
Conviction and Confidence, and of the 
Connection between them. By the Kev. 
Joun Penrose, M. A. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Eight Sermons; being Reflective Dis- 
courses on some important Texts. By 
the Rev. Ropert MontcGomery, M.A. 
Author of “ Luther,’’ &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Family Essays on the Creation, Pre- 
servation, and Government of the Uni- 
verse ; each followed by an appropriate 
Prayer. By A.S. Stico. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plain Parochial Sermons, preached in 
the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. James Stave, M.A. Vicar 
of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. Vol. V. 
12mo. 6s. 

Complete View of Puseyism; exhibit- 
ing, from its own Writings, its Twenty- 
two Tenets, with a careful Refutation of 
each Tenet. By R. Weaver. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Cul- 
ture. By R. C. Waterson. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Church of Christ pourtrayed, as to 
the peculiar Character of its Unity, Ordi- 
nances, Visibility, and Spirituality. By 
the Rev. C.I. Yorke, M.A. Rector of 
Shenfield. 4s. 

The Child’s Guide through the Bible. 
By W. Evans Fietcuer, B.A. 4s. 

What is the Church of Christ? By the 
Rev. G. Hitz, Curate of Shrivenham, 
Berks. Foolscap, 3s. 6d. 

The Crisis is come; or, the Crisis of 
the Church of Scotland, the Apostacy in 
the Church of England, and the Fall of 
the Church of Rome. By the Rev. B.D. 
Boers, Rector of Lusby, and Author of 
** The Crisis.” 3s. 6d. 

Defence of the Church of England 
against the Attacks of a Roman Catholic 
Priest; being a Reply to Two Series of 
Letters by the Rev. P. Hefferman, By 
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the Rev. Henry Tatram, D.D.F.R.S, 
Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford. 3s.6d. 

The Prophecy upon the Mount; a 
Practical Consideration of our Lord’s 
Statement respecting the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, his own Appearing, and the 
End of the Age. By the Rev. ALEXAN- 
pER Dattas, A.M. Rector of Wonston, 
Hants. 38. 

Lectures on Tractarian Theology. By 
Joun STouGHTON. 33s. 

The Influence of Respect for Outward 
Things: in Two Dialogues. Dialogue 1, 
On Respect for Outward Things in rela- 
tion to Virtue and Happiness. Dialogue 
2, On Respect for Outward Things in re- 
lation to Religious Profession. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Shadow of the Cross; an Allegory. 
By the Rev. W. Apams, Fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Apostacy from Christ ; may England be 
charged with it? a Sermon. By the Rev. 
R. WARNER. 8vo. 2s. 

Salvation of Christ; a Lecture upon 
the Eighteenth Article of the Church of 
England, delivered in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Norwich, Oct. 6, 1842. By the 
Rev. H. E. Preston, M. A. Rector of 
Tasburgh, Norfolk. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Dr. Pusey and the University of Ox- 


ford. A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford. By the Rev. J. Garserr, M.A. 
Rector of Clayton, Sussex, and Professor 
of Poetry. 8vo. ls. 

The Form and the Power of Godliness : 
a Charge delivered by the DEAN oF 
Sarum. 8vo. ls. 

The Duties of the Clergy, as defined in 
their Ordination Vows : a Sermon preach- 
ed at Leeds, at the Visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Craven, May 31, 1843, by W. 
M. Heautp, M.A. Vicar of Birstal. 
8vo. ls, 

The Departure of the Righteous; a 
Sermon preached at Cheltenham, July 
23, 1843. By the Rev. Francis Ciosz, 
A.M. With a Brief Obituary of the late 
Rev. H. Blunt, A. M. Rector of Streat- 
ham. 8vo. ls. 


Moral Philosophy. 

The Remains of the Rev. James 
Marsu, D.D. late President and Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Philo- 
sophy in the University of Vermont: 
a Memoir of his Life. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Doctrine of Individuality: a Dis« 
course delivered at Crediton, on the 28th 
May, 1843,by Wm. Macca.u. 12mo. 6d. 


Architecture. 


The Symbolism of Churches and Church 
Ornaments: a Translation of the First 
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Book of the Rationale Divinorum Offici- 
orum, written by William Durandus, some 
time Bishop of Mende: with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, Notes, and Illustrations. 
By the Rev. Joun Mason NEAtg, B.A. 
and the Rev. BENJAMIN Wess, B.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Architectura Canonica; or, Canons for 
Church Architecture: comprising Obser- 
vations thereon, Plans, Sketches, and Il- 
lustrations, adapted to the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church of England. 
By Puitecctresivs Ienotus, M.E.C. 
12mo. 6s. 


Fine Arts. 


Proportion ; or, the Geometric Princi- 
ple of Beauty Analysed. By D. R. Hay, 
Decorative Painter to the Queen. Royal 
4to. 25s. 

Studies of Trees from Nature. By J. 
C. Burgess. 5s. 

Hours in Lord Northwick’s Picture 
Gallery, being Notices of some of the 
we Paintings contained in the Thir- 
estane House Collection. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Critical Examination of the Cartoons 
exhibited in Westminster Hall, July to 
Aug. 1843, By H. G. Cuarke. 12mo. 6d. 

Music. 

The Psalms usually sung at Vespers 
arranged so as to secure Uniformity in 
the Practice of Chaunting, according to 
the method anciently used in England: 
with some Introductory Observations on 
the Gregorian Chaunt. By Jonn Lam- 
BERT. Folio. 2s. 

The Union Tune-Book : a Selection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes suitable for use 
in Congregations and Sunday Schools. 
Arranged by THomas Ciark, of Canter- 
bury. 5s. 

The Juvenile Harmonist: a Selection 
of Tunes and Pieces for Children, arranged 
for Two Treblesanda Bass. By THomas 
Cuark, of Canterbury. 2s. 6d. 

The Lyre and the Sword; containing 
Martial Songs adapted to popular English, 
Scotch, and Irish Airs, By Tom Sasre. 
32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks upon the Use and Abuse of 
Musical Festivals. By an ENGLisH 
CHURCHMAN. 8vo. 2s. 

Natural History. 

The Natural History of a part of Wilt- 
shire, ten Miles round Salisbury. By 
the late Georce Marton, M.D. &c. 
8vo. 4s. 

Posthumous Extracts from the Veteri- 
nary Records of the late John Field. 
Edited by his Brother, WitL1am Fiexp, 
Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8yo. 8s, 


Treatise on the Management and Cul- 
tivation of Forest Trees. By Joun 
Smiru, Gardener and Forester to the 
Marquess of Bute. 12mo. 5s. 

Field Sports. 

Hunting Reminiscences; comprising 
Memoirs of Masters of Hounds, Notices 
of the Crack Riders, and Characteristics 
of the Hunting Countries of England. 
By Nimrop, illustrated by Wildrake, 
Henderson, and Alken. Royal 8vo. 16s. 


Poetry. 


The Last Days of Francis the First, and 
other Poems. By J. T. Morr. 5s. 

Mount Grace Abbey: a Poem. By the 
Rev. James Houmg, A.B. Vicar of Kirk- 
leatham. 5s. 

The Philosopher’s Stone, and other 
Poems. By Mansy Hopkins. 8vo. 5s. 

Cowper’s English Version of the Odyssey 
of Homer; carefully revised and corrected, 
with a Commentary in explanation of the 
Practical Purpose of the Text. By Ou Tis, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15s. 

The Odes of Horace. Translated by 
Joun Scriven. 8vo. 5s. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Wyandotte; or, the Hutted Knoll. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper, esq. 3 vols. cr. 
8vo. 31s. Gd. 

The Banker's Wife ; or, Court and City: 
a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The Stage Coach ; or, the Road of Life. 
By Joun MItts, esq. Author of ‘‘ The 
Old English Gentleman.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The President’s Daughters, including 
Nina. By FreperikA Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howirr. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Burgomaster of Berlin. Translated 
from the German of W. A.Eexts. 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Ruins and Old Trees, associated with 
Memorable Events in English History. 
By Mary Roserts; with Illustrations 
from Designs by GILBERT. 8vo. 9s. 

The Old Church Clock: a Tale. By 
RicHarp Parkinson, B.D. Canon of 
Manchester. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


Novum Testamentum Grecum: Editio 
Hellenistica. By E. G. Grinriexp. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Greek-English Lexicon, based on the 
German Work of Francis Passow. B 
Henry Georce Lippe t, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, and Roserr Scort, 
M.A. 4to. Qi. 2s. 

Lexicon, chiefly for the use of Schools ; 
abridged from the Greek-English Lexicon 
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of H. G. Lippert, M.A. and R. Scort, 
M.A. Pot 4to. 12s. 

Lexicon to Homer, for the use of Schools 
and the Junior Classes in Colleges; con- 
taining all the Words in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. By Wm. Wirticu. 12mo. 7s. 

The Rudiments of Greek Grammar, as 
used in the Royal College at Eton. 
Literally translated into English by the 
Rev. H. J. Tayier, B.D. 12mo. 4s. 

Hore Aramaice; comprising concise 
Notices of the Aramean Dialects in gene- 
eral, and of the Versions of Holy Scrip- 
ture extant in them: with a Translation 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, from 
the Ancient Peschito-Syriac. By J. W. 
ETHERIDGE. 

An Elementary English Grammar ; for 
the use of Schools. By R. G. Laruam, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Double Grammar of English and 
Gaelic, in which the principles of both 
Languages are clearly explained; con- 
taining the Grammatical Terms, Defini- 
tions, and Rules: with copious Exercises 
for Parsing and Correction. By J. Forses. 
12mo. 438, 


Law. 


Practical Treatise on the Law of Per- 
petuity, or Remoteness in Limitations of 
Estates. By Wm. Davin Lewis, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. @vo. 26s. 

Book of Precedents, of Examinations, 
Orders of Removal, and other Instruments 
in Parochial Settlement; with Proofs, 
Exemplifications, and Cautions. By Sam. 
H. Gaet, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 
138. 

The Vestry Clerk and Parish Lawyer. 
By J. N. Specuan, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Medicine. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
By the late Sir Asttey Cooper, Bart. 
Sergeant-Surgeon to the King. Edited 
by ALEXANDER Lez, M.A., M.D. vol. 3. 
8vo. 18s. 

On Ankylosis, or Stiff Joint: a Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Contractions and 
Deformities resulting from Diseases of 
Joints. By W. J. Lirrie. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hydropathy. The Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of the Water Cure shown to 
be in accordance with Medical Science 
and Common Sense. By Epwarp Joan- 
son, M.D. 12mo. 

Mesmerism: its History, Phenomena, 
and Practice; with Reports of Cases de- 
veloped in Scotland. By W. Lane. 4s. 6d. 

Principles of Forensic Medicine. By 
Wii A. Guy, M.B. 4s. 
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On Man’s Power over himself to pre- 
vent or control Insanity. Communicated 
to the Members at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By the Rev. Joun 
Bartow, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 3s. 6d. 

Sketch of the Present Condition of the 
Medical Profession; supplementary to 
Remarks on Physicians and Degrees. By 
Grorce F. Ernerineton, M.D. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 


Science and Arts. 


New Star Tables, adapted to Practical 
Purposes for Twenty-two Years, com- 
mencing Jan. 1843. By THomas Lynn. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Complete Treatise on Practical Arith- 
metic. By Jonn Apram. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Concise and Practical System of Steno- 
graphy. By G. Brapiey. 12mo. 3s. 

The Theory and Practice of Brewing 
illustrated. By W. L. Tizarp. 8vo. 25s, 

Hints on Ornamental Needlework, as 
applied to Ecclesiastical Purposes. 70 
plates. 3s. 





Mr. Murray has issued a prospectus of 
a Colonial and Home Library ; the main 
object of which is to furnish the inhabi- 
tants of the Colonies of Great Britain with 
the highest literature of the day, consist- 
ing partly of original works, partly of new 
editions of popular publications, at the 
lowest possible price, and intended to 
supply the place of the foreign piracies 
which have hitherto supplied them, but 
are now interdicted by Act of Parliament. 





The governors of the Welsh School and 
the members of the Royal Cambrian In- 
stitution, have presented the valuable 
MSS. and printed books belonging to the 
two societies to the British Museum, for 
preservation and public advantage. One 
book is said to contain the musical nota- 
tion of the Britons in the eleventhcentury. 

HANDEL SOCIETY. 

The prospectus of a Handel Society 
sets forth that the publication of the com- 
plete works of the master is contemplated 
—that the number of members is to be 
limited to one thousand—that the sub- 
scription is to be one guinea annually, — 
The loan of scores and MSS. is re- 
quested, and the Council for the coming 
twelvemonth consists of Mr. Addison, 
Treasurer ; Mr. W. S. Bennett, Sir H. R. 
Bishop, Dr. Crotch, Mr. Davison, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. Macfarren, Mr. Moscheles, 
Mr. Mudie, Mr. Rimbault, Sir George 
Smart, and Mr. H. Smart. 





New College in Ireland.—A new col- 
lege, in which young men, members of 
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the Established Church, will receive in- 
struction on the plan pursued in the Eng- 
lish Universities, has been established at 
Stackellan, in Ireland, and was opened 
on the Ist of August. It is dedicated to 
St. Columba, The governors have already 
founded five scholarships, which will be 
held ceteris paribus by the Sons of the 
Clergy, with a preference to those who 
are vernacularly acquainted with the Irish 
language. His Grace the Primate of All 
Ireland has accepted the office of Visitor, 
and the following noblemen and gentle- 
men have consented to act as Governors : 
—The Earl of Dunraven ; Viscount Adare, 
M.P.; Augustus Stafford O’Brien, esq. 
M.P.; the Very Rev. Henry Cotton, 
D.C.L., Dean of Lismore; the Rev. R. 
C. Elrington, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin ; the 
Rey. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow and 
Sub-Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
The following appointments have been 
made :—Warden, the Rev. Robert Corbet 
Singleton, M.A.; Professor of Greek, the 
Rev. Matthew Morton, B.A.; Professor 
of Latin, the Rev. Henry Tripp, M.A. ; 
Professor of Mathematics, the Rev. 
Robert King, B.A. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The Council of University College have 
received another present of a 500/. Ex- 
chequer Bill from their former benefactor, 
‘6 Patriot.” The fund for which the Col- 
lege is indebted to this munificent friend 
to liberal education now amounts to 3844. 
A portion of the annual income arising 
from this sum has been appropriated by 
Lord Brougham to the procuring for mas- 
ters of unendowed schools and ushers 
courses of lectures on Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Greek, and Latin, by the 
Professors in the College of those branches 
of learning respectively. Another por- 
tion of the fund, 500/., Lord Brougham 
has directed to be applied towards the 
testimonial to Dr. Birkbeck, as soon as 
the contributions derived from other 
sources shall amount to 1000/., and the 
founding in University College a Profes- 
sorship of Machinery and Manufactures, 
to be called the ‘‘ Birkbeck Professor- 
ship.”’ 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 

The opening of the school at Marl- 
borough, for the education of the sons of 
clergymen and others, took place on 
Friday the Ist of September. A more 
important movement in the cause of 
education has not occurred in these times. 
It will give to that large and influential 
body of men, the clergy of the country, 
the means of providing for their children 
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that measure of classical instruction which, 
before, could only be obtained in our 
great public schools, but at an expense 
which entailed upon them far greater 
sacrifices than in many instances their 
limited incomes rendered prudent or even 
justifiable. The same education is also 
offered to the sons of laymen at a com- 
paratively small expense. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

Aug. 18. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Queen’s College of 
Medicine, at Birmingham, took place in 
the presence of a numerous assemblage of 
the inhabitants of the town, together with 
a large body of students. The ceremony 
was: opened by the Rev. C. Craven, in- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, who offered a 
prayer for the success of the undertaking ; 
after which the High Bailiff, Mr. S. 
Kempson, deposited in the cavity of the 
stone a tin case, containing copies of the 
Royal charter of incorporation of the 
college ; of the Warneford prize trust 
deed; the various addresses of the Rev. 
Chancellor Law, the Rev. V. Thomas, 
Dr. J. Johnstone, and Mr. S. Cox; the 
prospectus of the college, with the list of 
professors, and the fundamental laws of 
the Queen’s Hospital, together with the 
coins of Her Majesty. The principal, 
Dr. Johnstone, then affixed a brass plate, 
bearing the following inscription :— 
‘‘This Tablet is to commemorate the 
laying the foundation-stone of tit Queen’s 
College, at Birmingham, on Friday, the 
18th of August, 1843. Samuel Wilson 
Warneford, L.L.D., Visitor; Edward 
Johnstone, M.D., Principal; James 
Thomas Law, M.A., Vice-Principal ; John 
Edwards Piercy, Esq., Treasurer ; William 
Sands Cox, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty; 
Messrs. Bateman and Drury, Architects ; 
Thomas Pashby, Contractor.’’ The stone 
having been lowered with the usual for- 
malities, and laid by the principal, Dr. 
Johnstone, assisted by Mr. G. Drury, 
the architect, the venerable Doctor ad- 
dressed the assembly, as did Mr. J. E. 
Piercy, Dr. B. Davies, Mr. H. Luchcock, 
and others. 





BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT. 

4ug. 11. <A public meeting of the 
members and friends of the Association 
for the establishment of a Booksellers’ 
Provident Retreat, in connexion with the 
Booksellers’ ‘* Provident Institution,’’ was 
held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate 
Street, Cosmo Orme, Esq., the pre- 
sident of the Booksellers’ Provident In- 
stitution, in the chair. A report of the 
proceedings of the committee was read, 
giving a most encouraging account of the 
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progress of the Association, by which it 
appeared that the contributions already 
amount to nearly 1900/. Numerous 
places were mentioned as having been 
visited by the committee in search of land 
on which to build the proposed houses. 
The plans of several were submitted to 
the meeting ; and full powers were given 
to the committee to purchase any spot 
which in their judgment appeared pe- 
culiarly eligible. The rules of the As- 
sociation were finally agreed upon, and 
ordered to be enrolled, pursuant to the 
Act of Parliament 10 Geo. IV. cap. 56. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The thirteenth meeting of this Asso- 
ciation has been held at Cork. The Ge- 
neral Committee assembled on Wednes- 
day, the 16th of August, at three o’clock, 
and the chair was taken by the Earl of 
Rosse. The minutes of the last Meeting 
were read and confirmed. Col. Sabine 
then read the Report of the proceedings 
of the Council during the past year ; from 
which it appeared that in compliance with 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
General Committee, held at Manchester, 
June 29, 1842, application had been made 
to Government to undertake the publication 
of the catalogue of stars in the Histoire 
~ Céleste of Lalande, and Lacaille’s Cata- 
logue of the Stars in the Southern hemis- 
phere, which have been reduced and pre- 
_—< for publication at the expense of the 

ritish Association, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s government had given the neces- 
sary directions for issuing 1,000. for the 
completion of the work in question, at 
the same time stating ‘‘ that the compli- 
ance with this application must not be 
considered as authorising the expectation 
of pecuniary assistance in cases not in the 
first instance submitted to and approved 
by my Lords.” 

Respecting the arrangements for the 
care of the Kew Observatory, the Report 
stated that Mr. Cripps, its former curator, 
retains his apartments, without salary, 
undertaking to keep the house aired and 
the lower parts clean, receiving an allow- 
ance for coals, candles, &c. not exceeding 
157. per annum; and that Mr. Galloway 
has been engaged at a salary of 27/.7s.6d. 
per annum, with apartments, coals, &c. 
to take charge of the apartments above 
the basement story, and of the property 
of the Association, and to render general 
assistance to members prosecuting re- 
searches in the Observatory. A few ne- 
cessary repairs have been made, and, in 
addition to the apartments for Mr. Gallo- 
wy a sleeping-room has been provided 
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for any member whose researches may 
require him to spend a night in the Ob- 
servatory. The necessary instruments 
have been purchased, and a regular mete- 
orological register was commenced by Mr. 
Galloway, under the superintendence of 
Prof. Wheatstone, in February last. For 
these various purposes the sum of 
1331. 4s. 7d. has been expended in the 
present year. Prof. Wheatstone will re- 
port on the Self-registering Meteorolo- 
gical Apparatus, for which a grant of 502. 
was made at Manchester, which has been 
completed and placed in the Observatory ; 
he will also report on the Electrical Ap- 
paratus, the expense of which has been 
defrayed by private subscriptions. The 
Council have to report the establishment 
of the following registries, vizi—1l. An 
ordinary meteorological record, with 
standard instruments; 2. A meteorolo- 
gical record, with self-registering instru- 
ments on a new construction; 3. A re- 
cord of the electrical state of the atmo- 
sphere. It is proposed to add a register 
of the comparative amount of rain at dif- 
ferent heights above the surface, and of 
the temperatures beneath it, for both 
which purposes the locality appears par- 
ticularly well suited. 

The Council have added the names of 
M. Bessel, of Kiénigsberg, M. Jacobi, of 
K®énigsberg, Dr. Adolphe Erman, of Ber- 
lin, M. Paul Frisciani, Astronomer at 
Milan, and Prof. Braschman, of Moscow, 
to the list of Corresponding Members of 
the Association. 

The Officers of Sections were then ap- 
pointed as follow :— 

Section A. Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science. President, Professor Mac 
Cullagh; Vice-Presidents, Prof. Lloyd, 
the Dean of Ely, and Mr. W. S. Harris ; 
Secretaries, Professor Stevelly and Mr. 
J. Nott. 

Section B. Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
President, Professor Apjohn; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Marquess of Northampton and 
Prof. Kane; Secretaries, Mr. R. Hunt 
and Dr. Sweeny. 

Section C. Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy. President, Mr. R. Griffith; 
President for Geography, Mr. R. J. Mur- 
chison; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. Hop- 
kins, C. Lyell, J. Taylor; Secretaries, 
Messrs. F. Jennings, and H. E. Strick- 
land. 

Section D. Zoology and Botany. Pre- 
sident, Mr. W. Thompson; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. R. Ball, R. Owen, Prof. 
E. Forbes, Mr. C. C. Babington; Secre- 
taries, E. Lankester, M.D., Messrs. R. 
Patterson, G. J. Allman, M.B. 

Section E. Medical Science. Presi- 
dent, Sir James 7 M.D.; Vice- 
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Presidents, W. Bullen, M.D., C. P. Cro- 
ker, M.D., A. HU. Callanan, M.D., C. 
Bull, M.D.; Secretaries, J. Popham, 
M.D. and R. S. Sargent, M.D. 

Section F. Statistics. President, Sir 
C. Lemon, Bart. ; Vice-Presidents, Major 
Beamish and Sir W. Chatterton; Secre- 
taries, Dr. W. C. Taylor, D. Bullen, M.D. 

Section G. Mechanical Science. Pre- 
sident, Prof. J. Macniell; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. J. Taylor, F. G. Bergen, 
Sir T. Deane; Secretaries, Messrs. J. 
Thomson and R. Mallet. 

The several sections proceeded with 
their business on the morning of Thurs- 
day, and in the evening the general meet- 
ing of the Assuciation took place, at which, 
in consequence of the absence of Lord 
Francis Egerton, the Marquess of Nor- 
thampton took the chair, and introduced 
the Earl of Rosse as President, who then 
delivered a very able address on the ob- 
jects and merits of the Association. The 
Treasurer read his report. The receipts 
of the Society amounted to above 2700/. 
the whole of which had'been expended, 
leaving, as before, a balance in hand of 
about 5001. 

The Association makes this year grants 
for following objects (to which is prefixed 
the name of the member who alone, or 
as the first of a committee, is entitled to 
draw for the money). 

The thirteenth meeting of the Associa- 
tion, if success is to be calculated by the 
number of members attending, has been a 
failure, not more than 400 having been 
present; but so many and such obvious 
circumstances — distance, the political 
state of the country, &c.—offer them- 
selves in explanation, that the fact cannot 
excite surprise. It must, however, be 
regretted, because the resources available 
for scientific purposes are proportionally 
reduced; and when the Committee of 
Recommendations voted no less than 
1,8772. in aid of further inquiries, it is 
obvious that the greater part of the money 
must be taken from the reserved fund, 
accumulated in past years. It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to know—and this is 
admitted on all hands—-that, so far as 
science is concerned, the meeting has 
produced its full proportion of valuable 
communications. Among these were Sir 
John Herschel’s report of the committee 
for meteorological and magnetic co-ope- 
ration: Mr. Scott Russell’s continued 
experiments on sound in buildings, on 
waves, and on the form of vessels; and 
Prof. M‘Cullagh’s establishment of the 
laws of total reflection, surmised only by 
Fresnel; Mr. E. Hodgkinson’s attempt 
to make out a law of non-elasticity in 
hard materials (first broached at Man- 


chester), is, perhaps, the most original 
feature in the meeting; whilst Professor 
Owen's admirable view of fossil animals 
re-opens more and more the ancient earth 
to our inspection ; and Prof. E. Forbes’s 
extraordinary exploration of the shallows 
and the depths of ocean appears to be 
disclosing a world hitherto neglected, for 
the gratification and edification of man- 
kind, and one which may revolutionise 
the science of geology. 


Mathematical and Physical Science, £1007, viz. 
Brewster, Sir D. For continuing hourly 
meteorological observations at Kin- 
gussie and Inverness . ° . + £12 
Harris, W.S. For completing the me- 
teorological observations at Plymouth 35 
Robinson, Dr. For conducting experi- 
ments with captive balloons - 100 
Herschel, Sir J. For magnetic and me- 
teorological co-operation . . . 60 
Brewster, Sir D. For investigating the 
action of different bodies on the spec- 
trum ss. ° ° ° . ° . 10 
Sabine, Col. For superintending the 
trauslation and publication of scien- 
tific memoirs Ship ae 
Baily, F. esq. For the publication of 
the British Association Catalogue of 
Stars ° . mod ° " : 
Brisbane, Sir T. For completing the 
observations on tides of the east coast 


of Scotland . . e ° ° - 100 
Wheatstone, Prof. For experiments on 
subterraneous temperature . . - 80 


Kew Observatory. 
For maintaining the establishment in 
Kew Observatory ‘ ° ; - 200 
Chemical Science, £30, viz. 
Kane, Prof. For investigating the che- 
tical bt ag of colouring substances 10 


Kane, Prof. For inquiries into the che- 
mical history of tannin . ° 10 
Fox, R. W. og. For continuing re- 
searches on the influence of light on 
plants ° gaia ° - 


Geological Science, £250, viz. 
Oldham, —, esq. For experiments on 
subterraneous temperature in Ireland 10 
Northampton Marquis of. For making 
coloured drawings of railroad-cuttings 100 
Owen, Prof. For investigation of fossil 
fishes of the lower tertiary strata . 100 
Whewell, Rev. W. For completing level 
marks in Somerset and Devon . ° 
Milne, D. esq. For establishing stan- 
ae level marks on the coast of Scot- 


Geology and Zoology. 
Carpenter, Dr. For researches into the 
microscopic structure of fossil and 
recent shells . ° . ° - 
Botany and Zoology, #110, viz. 
Strickland, H. E. esq. For experiments 


on the vitality of seeds ° . ‘ 15 
Jardine, Sir W. Bart. For researches on 

exotic anoplura_. ° . ° . 25 
Portlock, Capt. For a report on the 

marine zoology of Corfu . . . 10 
Daubeny, Dr. For investigating the 

preservation of animal and vegetable 

substances. e ° ° ° e 10 
Owen, Prof. For researches on the ma- 

rine zoology of Cornwall and Devon, 
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‘orbes, Prof. E. For researches on the 
P hical distribution of marine 
dgtine Dr. F "inquiries into the 
odgkin . For i 
varieties of the human race ° - 
Medical Science. 
Sharpey, Dr. Forinquiries into asphyxia 10 
Mechanical Science, £250, viz. 
Russell, J. 8. esq. For completing the 
discussion of the British Association 
experiments onthe formofships . 100 
Hodgkinson, E. esq. For experiments 
on the strength of materials. - 100 
Fairbairn, W. esq. For experimental 
investigations on changes in the in- 
ternal constitution of metals ° ° 50 


Totalofgrants . #1877 


It was generally known that all parties 
had agreed to hold the next meeting at 
York ; and a resolution to this effect was 
passed by acclamation. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers for the next year :— 


Rev. J. Peacock, Dean of Ely, President.— 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Morpeth, J. S. 
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Wortley, esq., Sir D. Brewster, Prof. Farada 
Rev. Vernon Harcourt, Vice-Presid_nts.—W. 
Hatfield, esq., Rev. Mr. Scoresby, — Meynel, 
esq., W. West, esq., Secretaries.—W. Gray, 
esq. Local Treasurer. 


It was resolved, that the meeting shoul” 
be held in the course of September, the 
articular day to be determined by the 
Sesion Council. The following gentle- 
men were appointed to the Council for 
the ensuing year:—Sir H. de la Beche, 
Dr. Buckland, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. T. 
Graham, G. B. Greenough, esq., Leonard 
Horner, esq., Eaton Hodgkinson, esq., 
Robert Hutton, esq., Sir Charles Lemon, 
C. Lyell, esq., Prof. Lloyd, D. Macneill, 
esq., Prof. M‘Cullagh, the Marquis of 
Northampton, Prof. Moseley, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Prof. Sedgwick, Col. Sykes, W. 
Thompson, esq., Prof. Wheatstone, Rev. 
Mr. Whewell, and Dr. Williams, with 
the officers of the Association.—The Ge- 
neral Secretaries and Treasurer were re- 
elected. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners, being of 
Opinion that the exhibition of cartoons, 
which has taken place, has afforded satis- 
factory evidence of the qualifications of 
many artists for fresco painting, now give 
notice that, as it has been ascertained 
that frescoes of moderate dimensions can 
be conveniently executed on portable 
frames, composed of laths or other ma- 
terials, artists are invited to send speci- 
mens of such frescoes to be exhibited, 
for the purpose of assisting the Commis- 
sioners in the selection of persons to be 
employed in the decoration of portions 
of the Palace at Westminster. The works 
are to be sent, in the course of the first 
week in June 1844, to a place of exhibi- 
tion hereafter to be appointed. The num- 
ber of specimens to be exhibited by each 
artist is limited to three. The size of the 
specimens is to be not less than three nor 
more than eight feet in their longest di- 
mension. The figures or portions of 
figures, in at least one specimen by each 
exhibitor, are to be not less than the size 
of life. The subjects are left to the 
choice of the artists, who must be natives 
of Great Britain, or foreigners who have 
resided more than ten years in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Commissioners have also issued 
advertisements announcing that ornamen- 

pavements, ornamental metal-work 
for screens, railings, gates, &c. and ara- 
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besque paintings and heraldic decorations 
for the enrichment of panels, friezes, &e. 
in colour and gold, will be required for 
the Palace of Westminster ; and they in- 
vite artists to send cesigns for such works 
respectively in the first week of March 
1844. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

It is announced that sixty pounds will 
be given, by this institution, for the best 
consecutive series of not less than Ten 
Designs in Outline, size 12 inches by 8. 
The subject is left at the option of the 
Artist, but must either be illustrative of 
Sacred or British History, or be taken 
from the work of some English Author. 
Simplicity of composition and expression, 
severe beauty of form, and pure and cor- 
rect drawing, are the qualities which the 
Committee are anxious to realise in this 
series. If it should be deemed expedient 
to engrave the compositions selected, the 
Artist will receive a further remuneration 
to superintend the publication. The 
Drawings, accompanied by a sealed letter, 
containing the name and address of the 
artist, must be forwarded to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries, on or before Lady Day, 
1844. 

The Series by Mr. H. C. Selous, illus- 
trative of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ are 
being engraved by Mr. H. Moses for the 
Subscribers of the current year. 
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MUSEUM OF THE HERMITAGE PALACS, 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

This magnificent structure, which is on 
the eve of completion, has been erected 
under the superintendence of Klenze, the 
architect of the Glyptothek and Pinaco- 
thek at Munich. Though only an ap- 

ndage to the Imperial Palace, it is in 
itself much larger than many palaces, the 
general plan forming a parallelogram of 
520 by 380 feet, English measure, which 
is not very far short of the area of the 
whole of the quadrangle and buildings of 
the upper ward of Windsor Castle. The 
largest of the inner courts is 215 by 130 
feet ; the general height of the facades 74 
feet, and that of the pavilions at the an- 
gles, 106 feet. In regard to the character 
of its details, the style of design is Greek, 
and it would seem the design itself is in 
some respects similar to the architect’s 
idea for the Pantechnikon, at Athens, 
published in his *‘ Entwiirfe.’’ The socle, 
which is of reddish granite, is 11 feet high, 
and must therefore be of colossal propor- 
tions, and produce a most imposing effect, 
if it be really what the term applied to it 
imports—a solid substructure, in appear- 
ance at least, without windows of any 
sort. Colossal must also be the effect of 
a mass, nearly the entire height of the 
Reform Club House, but with only two 
ranges of windows, reared on such a base- 
ment. This part of the structure is of 
greyish stone, with some intermixture of 
reddish granite for the details, and enrich- 
ment does not appear to have been spared. 
For the interior, a vast deal of magnifi- 
cence is spoken of—variegated marble 
columns, inlaid pavements of Grecian de- 
sign, and other matters of that kind. The 
grand staircase, 130 feet long, by 50 in 
breadth, has its twenty marble Corinthian 
colums, and three successive flights of 
marble steps (22 feet wide), ascending in 
a direct line. The rooms on the lower 
floor are intended for the reception of 
sculpture, vases, and miscellaneous anti- 
— ; those above for a picture-gallery, 

istributed into a series of rooms, some 
very spacious, and lighted from above, as 
in the Munich Pinakothek, for larger 
pictures ; others as cabinets, for smaller 
pictures, besides various loggies and cor- 
ridors. The contents of the museum will 
be so arranged, that the apartments will 
have more the air of being decorated with 
them, as in a private palace, than stored 
as in the exhibition-rooms of a public 
museum. 

Although the building was not begun 
until the Spring of 1842, the Museum of 
the Hermitage is expected to be completed 
by the end of the present year, notwith- 
standing its great extent and the prodi- 


gious solidity of its constructions. In 
some places such an edifice would have 
been the work of a quarter of a century. 





HOGARTH’S PAINTINGS FROM VAUXHALL 
GARDENS. 

In November 1841, twenty-four pic- 
tures were disposed of at the sale at 
Vauxhall Gardens, said to be painted by 
Hogarth, Hayman, &c. but in so dirty 
and bad a state that the dealers would not 
venture on them beyond the amount of a 
few pounds. Two of these have since 
been very judiciously cleaned by Mr. 
Gwennap of Tichborne-street, and prove 
to be very valuable pictures ; and, in the 
opinion of good judges, are by the pencil 
of Hogarth. The subjects, ‘‘ Moonlight” 
and ‘‘ Birdsnesting.’’ 

It appears, by Mr. Nichols’s Hogarth, 
2nd edit. 1782, p. 26, that ‘‘soon after 
his marriage Hogarth had summer lodg- 
ings at South Lambeth; and, being inti- 
mate with Mr. Jonathan Tyers, con- 
tributed to the improvement of The Spring 
Gardens at Vauxhall, by the hint of 
embellishing them with paintings, some 
of which were the suggestions of his own 
truly comic pencil. Among these were 
the ‘ Four Parts of the Day,’ corp1ep By 
HAYMAN FROM THE DESIGNS OF OUR 
ARTIsT. The scenes of ‘ Evening,’ and 
‘Night’ are still there; and portraits 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen once 
adorned the old great room, on the right 
of the entry into the gardens. 

‘* For this assistance, Mr. Tyers grate- 
fully presented him with a gold ticket of 
admission for himself and his friends, 
inscribed ‘IN PERPETUAM BENEFICII 
MEMORIAM.’ This ticket, now in pos- 
session of his widow, is still occasionally 
made use of.”’ 

This gold ticket we have recently had 
the pleasure of inspecting, whilst in the 
hands of Mr. Gwennap. After Mrs. 
Hogarth’s death, it passed to Mrs. Lewis, 
and then belonged to John Tuck, esq. of 
Kennington Common, and was bought 
for 40/. by Mr. Murch, the dealer; and 
is now to be purchased. On one side, 
are two female figures joining hands, 
round them, vViIRTUS, and VOLUPTAS; 
at bottom FELICES UNA. It was en- 
graved, with seven silver Vauxhall tickets, 
by Mr. Wilkinson, in 1825, and which 
tickets were said, by Mr. Wilkinson, to 
be designed by Hogarth, but, we think, 
inaccurately. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s plate contains, 1. a 
ticket for Mr. John Hinton, 1749, with a 
figure of Catuiope. 2. Mr. Wood, 1750, 
three infants with a lyre, &c. JOcOsA 
CONVENIUNT LYR#&. 3. Mr. Rd. Frank- 
ling, with figure of Euterpe. 4. Mr, 
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Sam. Lewes, with figure of Erato. 5. 
Mr. Carey, with figure of THauta. 6. 
Apollo, seated on a dolphin in the waves. 
7. Medallion in lead, from the statue of 
Handel by Roubilliac,* formerly in Vaux- 
hall Gardens, with a figure of Orpheus, 
OrpnHevs BLanpDiIvs. 

These seven tickets were also previously 
engraved in Nichols’s History of Lam- 
beth, 1786, p. 103, with two others. 8. 
A female seated in the clouds, GRaT& 
VICE VERIS. 9. A female seated in the 
gardens, motto at top, FRONDOSA PRO- 
DUCITUR &TAS. These silver tickets 
were for annual subscribers to the gardens. 

Mr. Gwennap also showed us an old 
drawing of Hogarth’s gold medal, which 
is interesting from the inscription under- 
neath it tending to identify Hogarth’s 
paintings. It is as follows: ‘‘ A correct 
representation of the Gold Perpetual Ad- 
mission Medal, presented by J. Tyers, 
esq. to Mr. Wm. Hogarth, for his Paint- 
ings in Vauxhall Gardens, of (1) King 
Henry VIII. (2) The May Pole. (3) The 
Birds Nesting. (4) Angling. (5) A Moon- 
light Piece ;. and (6) Bonfire Night.” 

What has become of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn we know not; but have heard 
that it is still in being. Fortunately, 
Hogarth preserved the design by his fine 
engraving of it, as early as 1729. 

2. ‘*The May Pole’’ is described by 
Nichols as “‘ No. 9, The Country-dan- 
cers round the Maypole.” ([Hist. Lam- 
beth, p. 111.] It was sold at the Gardens 
in 1841. 

3. ‘*The Birdsnesting,’’ is noticed by 
Nichols (p. 113) as ‘‘ No. 4, Bird-nest- 
ing.’’ This picture, now carefully cleaned 
by Mr. Gwennap, turns out a most valu- 
able one. Itis 8 ft. long, by 4 ft. 9 in. 
The Atheneum thus speaks of it : ‘‘ ‘ The 
Bird's Nest’ is manifestly Hogarthian, 
though quite out of his usual style, both 
as to subject and execution. With less 
piquancy than a Watteau, andless powerful 
effect than a Gainsborough, it has not the 
mannerism of either; its luxuriant wood- 
land beauties, enhanced by such lustrous 
freshness of tint, will surprise amateurs 
who take Hogarth for a mere town painter 
—no approach to caricature or burlesque 
in the figures, yet a strength of expression 
and spirit of rustic merriment most op- 
posed to the pastoral in Syria. Ireland 
etched a Poussinesque scene, which he 
calls the only landscape Hogarth ever 
painted: here we have a pendant to it, 
rather perhaps a superior. His name is 





* This statue was purchased, a few 
years since, at Messrs. Squibb’s rooms, 
for 200 gs. by Sir Francis Chantrey. 


subscribed, superfluously, when his mind 
appears so evident all over the canvas.’? 
It has been purchased by Joseph Parkes, 
esq. for 2001. 

4. ‘Angling’ is noticed by Nichols, 
(p. 113) as ‘* No. 3, Ladies Angling.’’ 
The original picture was purchased, No- 
vember 1841, at the sale at Vauxhall, by 
| aaa ea of the Gas Works at Vaux- 
h 


5. ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ is noticed by Nichols, 
(p. 112), as ‘*3, The Fairies dancing on 
the Green by Moonlight.’’ This has been 
well cleaned by Mr. Gwennap. It is 8 ft. 
by 4ft.9 in. It is a fine picture, and the 
strong lights remind one of the hand of 
Wright of Derby. A countryman holds 
a lantern in his hand, evidently frightened 
at the ring of fairies dancing on the green: 
who, by the bye, are in very fanciful 
dresses, the male figures in armour. The 
moon shines most brightly in the opposite 
corner of the picture. It has been bought 
by Mr. Parkes, for 1002. 

6. ‘‘ Bonfire Night ”’ is Hogarth’s well- 
known ‘ Night,” the fourth plate in the 
Four Partsof the Day. It is 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
9 in. It is of a low oblong shape; whereas 
the engraving is a tall upright. The paint 
is thinly laid on, and is much in Hogarth’s 
manner. The date 1730 is on the paint- 
ing, but the engraving was not published 
till 1738. On the right of the picture, 
horses and other objects are introduced, 
not in the engraving. Hogarth’s original 
picture of ‘‘ Night,’’ was purchased for 
271. 6s. by Sir Wm. Heathcote, and we 
suppose is still in the possession of the 
family. This we shall be glad to know, 
and also the dimensions of the painting. 

Mr. Gwennap has also on view Hogarth’s 
picture of ‘‘ Evening,” size 6 ft. 8 in. by 
4ft.9in. It differs materially from the 
engraving ; particularly in the omission of 
the view of the distant landscape in the 
centre of the picture. This picture is 
painted in a different style to ‘‘ Night,” 
being much more heavily coloured, and 
might be by Hayman after Hogarth. It 
has the Girl in it, which is said to have 
been added to the engraving by Hogarth, 
in consequence of a question for what the 
Boy was crying, after a few proofs were 
taken of Barron’s engraving. Mr. Stanly 
has one proof in that state, for which he 
gave 50/. at Baker’s sale. This painting, 
therefore, could not have been executed 
before 1738. ‘‘ Evening ’”’ and ‘‘ Night” 
were not sold in November, 1841, at the 
Vauxhall sale ; but, as appears by Bray's 
Surrey, iii. 491, had been previously re- 
moved from Vauxhall by Mr. G. Rogers 
Barrett, the proprietor, to his private 
house at Stockwell. Since which, they 
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have passed through the hands of various 
dealers to their present owner, J. Parkes, 
esq. of Great George-street, for 100/. each. 
Hogarth’s finished painting of ‘‘ Evening”’ 
was sold for 397. 18s. to the Duke of 
Ancaster, and was afterwards in the pos- 
session of Lord Gwydir. At his Lord- 
ship’s sale by Christie, the picture was 
bought by Mr. Dutton, and from him was 
again sold at Christie’s. Can this be the 
very identical picture ? 

It may be useful to enumerate from 
Nichols’s Lambeth the paintings as they 
were arranged in Vauxhall Gardens in 
1786; adding the name of Hayman to 
those designs he engraved in a series of 
wees in a folio size, 14 in. by 10, pub- 
ished by Bowles. 

1. Two Mahometans gazing in wonder 
and astonishment at the many beauties of 
the place. 

2. A Shepherd playing on his pipe, and 
decoying a Shepherdess into a wood. 

3. Evening—(Hogarth). 

4. The Game of Quadrille, and the Tea- 
equipage—( Hayman). 

5. Music and Singing. 

6. Children building House with Cards 
—(Hayman). 

7. A Scene in the Mock Doctor— 
(Hayman). 

8. An Archer, and a Landscape. 

9. The Country Dancers round the 
Maypole—( Hogarth). 

10. Thread my needle. 

1l. Flying the Kite. 

12. A Story in Pamela, who reveals to 
Mr. B.’s housekeeper her wishes of re- 
turning to her own home. 

13. A Scene in the Devil to Pay; the 
characters are Jobson, Nell, and the Con- 
juror—(Hayman). This was bought by 
H. Rodd. 

14. Children playing at Shuttlecock— 
[‘* Battledore and Shuttlecock ’’—Hay- 
man). 

15. Hunting the Whistle. 

16. Another Story in Pamela, her fly- 
ing from Lady Davers. 

17. A Scene in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where Sir John Falstaff is put 
into the buck-basket—(Hayman). 

18. A Sea-engagement between the 
Spaniards and African Moors. 

Another pavilion was thus decorated : 

1. Difficult to please. 

2. Sliding on the Ice—(Hayman). 

3. Players on Bagpipes and Hautboys. 

4. Hogarth’s ‘* Night.” 

5. Blindman’s Buff—(Hayman). 

6. Leap-frog—( Hayman). 

7. The Wapping Landlady — (Hay- 


man). 
8. The play of Skittles—(Hayman). 
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In another Pavilion : 

1. Taking of Porto Bello in 1740, by 
Admiral Vernon. 

2. Mademoiselle Catherina, the dwarf— 
(Hayman). 

3. Ladies Angling. [This is probably 
by Hogarth, and answers to ‘‘ 4. Angling”’ 
in the list under the drawing of the medal]. 

4. Bird-nesting—(Hogarth). 

5. The play of Bob-cherry. 

6. Falstaff's cowardice detected—(Hay- 
man). This picture, from Shakspeare’s 
Henry IV. was bought at the Vauxhall 
sale in 1841 by H. Rodd. It contains 
portraits of Quin as Falstaff; Mills, jun. 
as Prince Henry; and Hippesley as Poins. 
Size, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 9. 

7. The Bad Family. This picture was 
bought by H. Rodd, at Vauxhall sale, in 
1841. The husband is assaulting the wife, 
who is taking a pot from the fire, and 
with uplifted arm is trying to defend her- 
self. The children are filled with as- 
tonishment and fear, and are imploring 
the father not to strike their mother. A 
clergyman is entering the door, apparently 
endeavouring to make peace. Size, 8 ft. 
by 4 ft. 9 in. 

8. The Good Family. This picture was 
bought by H. Rodd, at Vauxhall sale, in 
1841. It consists of a father, mother, 
and infant (in arms), sitting at a table ia 
the left corner, the eldest daughter at 
her spinning-wheel, and two boys listen- 
ing to their father reading the Bible; in 
the right corner is a servant girl cleaning 
pots, &c. Size, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 9. 

9. Taking the St. Joseph, a Spanish 
ship, 1742, by Captain Tucker, in the 
Fowey man-of-war. 

In another Pavilion : 

1. Bird-catching by a decoy, with a 
whistle and net. A boy is stooping hold- 
ing the string of the net ; a girl is leaning 
on both her hands ; another boy is behind 
her, whistling ; and a girl is standing near 
them. This picture was bought by Mr. 
Swabey, of Muswell Hill. Size, 8 ft. by 
4 ft. 9 in. 

2. The play of See-saw—( Hayman). 

3. The Fairies dancing on the Green— 
(Probably Hogarth). 

4. The Milkmaid’s Garland, with its 
usual attendants. [Probably ‘‘ May-Day” 
—Hayman.| 

5. The Kiss Stolen. [‘‘ Stealing a Kiss” 
—Hayman.] 

{n another Pavilion : 

1. A Northern Chief, with his Princess 
and her favourite Swain, placed in a sledge 
and drawn on the ice by a horse. 

2. The play of Hot-cockles. 

3. An Old Gipsy telling Fortunes by 
the Coffee-cups—(Hayman). 
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4. The Cutting of Flour, a Christmas 
gambol, (which is by placing a little ball 
at the top of a cone of flour, into which 
all are to cut with a knife, and whoever 
causes the ball to fall from the summit 
must take it out with his teeth, which is 
represented in the painting). 

5. The play of Cricket-—( Hayman). 

It is unnecessary to describe the other 
paintings in the Gardens, which were 
mostly by Hayman, who appears to have 
been considered at the time, as a painter, 
fully equal to Hogarth. How differently 
estimated now ! 

In the series of prints painted by Hay- 
man, is one not noticed by Nichols in 
his ‘‘ History of Lambeth,” entitled, The 
King and Miller of Mansfield ; knighting 
the Miller, from the original in Vauxhall 
Gardens. 

A painting called The Cardplayers was 
bought at the Vauxhall sale in 1841, by 
Mr. Swabey. It contained portraits of 
the Barrett family. 

Mr. Gwennap had in his rooms, at 
the same time, the following pictures: 
A burlesque on the ‘‘ Judgment of 
Paris,’ attributed to Hogarth. Paris is 
seated, dressed as a Clown in a Panto- 
mime, and Mercury is standing behind 
him. Before him are Juno, with a pea- 
cock over her in a tree, Venus with a 
Cupid, and Minerva, with an owl on the 
ground. The three Goddesses are in 
modern dresses; and Minerva is dressed 
in a blue velvet riding habit, trimmed 
with gold lace, looking like a naval officer. 
There is a story of George II. taking the 
hint of the naval uniform from his admi- 
ration of the lady’s dress who was in- 
tended by this figure of Minerva. 

A small picture, called ‘‘ The Student,”’ 
thought to be by Hogarth. A little boy 
is sitting drawing a bust, which baffles his 
effcrts. 

A capital portrait of Dr. Pellet, by 
Hogarth, engraved by Thane in 1781, 
when the picture was in his possession. 

A small whole-length portrait of Jona- 
than Tyers, beautifully painted, in the 
opinion of Mr. Gwennap, by Watteau. 
Gardens are introduced in the background. 
It is about 15 in. high. 

Sir W. de Bath has contributed, on 
loan, to Mr. Gwennap, one that exceeds 
the preceding in beauty, ‘‘ Scene III. of 
the Harlot’s Progress.’”’ It appears by 
Nichols’s ‘‘ Hogarth,’’ that five of the 
original pictures were burnt at Mr. Beck- 
ford’s at Fonthill, in 1755, and that the 
sixth painting was in the possession of 
the Earl of Charlemont. Can this be the 
same painting? But it has a value quite 
unadventitious, falling little short of the 
painter’s works most famed for careful 
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workmanship and agreeable colour. Pore 
tions, such as Justice Gonson and his 
alguazils, are weak; on the other hand, 
unfortunate Mary Hackabout’s head and 
bust display a beauty of treatment that 
might become Dian’s own portrait. 





SALVATOR ROSA’S SKETCH BOOK. 

Eighty-two pages, the remnant of the 
** Rough Sketch Book ”’ of Salvator Rosa, 
were found at Naples, in the possession 
of a family noble but reduced to poverty, 
having formed a portion of its share in 
the library, drawings, prints, pictures, 
and other effects, divided many years ago 
among the heirs of a deceased relative. 
Ignorant of its value, the head of the fa- 
mily, a good-natured old man, had given 
‘the book,’’ as a plaything, to his grand- 
children, who amused themselves by 
tracing in ink the outlines of some, and 
otherwise maltreating most of the 
sketches ; till, by degrees, the greater part 
were destroyed. In the year 1834 an 
itinerant print-dealer offered to Mr. 
Auldjo for sale the sketch numbered 58. 
At the first glance Mr. Auldjo was satis- 
fied it was a drawing by Salvator Rosa, 
and purchased it without hesitation. His 
judgment was confirmed by several emi- 
nent collectors of drawings in Naples. 
From the remains of the marks of stitch- 
ing which it then exhibited, and the re- 
gular stain round its edges, he concluded 
that it was the leaf of a book, and imme- 
diately set to work to trace, if possible, 
the source through which it had come into 


_ the dealer’s hands. This had been by mere 


chance; and it was a long time before he 
could get any clue, and at last only suc- 
ceeded in time to save the small remaining 
portion above mentioned from inevitable 
destruction. The old ‘‘ Principe,’”’ their 

ossessor, well remembered “that the 

ook, of which they formed part, was per- 
fect when it came into his hands ; that 
it contained between three and four hun- 
dred drawings, with many pages of notes; 
that the uncle, from whom he derived it, 
prized it much; that he used to say it 
was by un pittore, un certo Salvator, 
but that he, not knowing anything about 
drawings, never cared for it, and thought 
there was little harm in giving it to his 
grandchildren ; had he had an idea it was 
worth anything, he would not have done 
so!’? To such accidents are even the 
known works of the greatest artists occa- 
sionally exposed. 





CARTOONS BY RAFFAELE. 

Two new cartoons by Raffaele are in 
the possession of Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall 
Mall East, discovered not long since 
under the usual circumstances—defoul- 
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ment and dilapidation. Both cartoons 
have attracted much notice from connois- 
seurs, especially that for the ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child,’’ a picture now belonging to Mr. 
Rogers, of which we think there can be 
little doubt, as a gehuine design by the 
hand, and the sole hand, of Raffaele. An 
engraving has been well taken, in full-size 
lithograph ; its tone, at first glance, sug- 
gested to us ndrea del Sarto, but the 
cartoon itself dissipated this suspicion ; 
there is a character, palpable though in- 
definable, about the child, far above 
Andrea, whether we regard its artistical 
or poetical attributes. Considering the 
faded state of Mr. Rogers’s once admirable 
and still beautiful picture, this cartoon 
has a high value: Messrs. Colnaghi ask, 
we believe, 1000/. for it from any indi- 
dual purchaser, but would, perhaps, with 
a fair compromise between their private 
interest and public spirit, accept a fifth 
less from the Nation. Of the other car- 
toon, ‘‘ David slaying Goliah,”* it might 
be enough to say that Raffaele executed 
sketches only, not designs, for the Loggie 
subjects, of which this is one, at least for 
none beyond the first cupoletta: yet this 
inspiration renders itself visible through- 
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out the copies made by his pupils, and 
gives them special worth; the present 
specimen, though almost obliterated, 
would do honour to Giulio Romano.— 
(Atheneum.) 


NEW STATUES. 

A bronze statue, cast after a model by 
Schwanthaler, of the Margrave Frederick 
of Bayreuth, has lately been executed, at 
the command of the King of Bavaria, and 
sent to the university of Erlangen, of 
which the Margrave was the founder. 

Two models of statues by Teneroni, 
one of the present King of the Two Sici- 
lies, and the other of Bolivar, have been 
sent from Rome to Munich to be cast in 
bronze by Stiglmayr. 

The statue of Bichat, the celebrated 
physician, and author of Recherches sur 
la Vie et la Mori, has been inaugurated 
at Bourg, with great pomp. Bichat is 
represented contemplating the movement 
of life in an infant, whilst at his feet lies 
a half dissected body. 

A statue of the Abbé de l’Espée, the 
founder of the institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, has been inaugurated at Ver- 
sailles. 
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CITY EXCAVATIONS, &c. 

Mr. Ursan,—In my last communica- 
tion to your pages on City Excavations, 
I briefly noticed a few of the Antiquarian 
discoveries in Butcher Hall Lane; among 
them I should have included a small 
copper coin (plated), IMP . C CL. TACITVS 
— Rev. afemale figure standing, LAETITIA. 
Also a fragment of a large amphora, with 
the impress of L‘c*F*P*c‘'o°* 

Water Lane, Tower Street. The recent 
excavation for sewerage in this district pre- 
sented the same indications of Roman oc- 
cupancy as were observed in the neigh- 
bouring street of St. Mary at Hill, in 
Jan. 1842, viz. an abundance of frag- 
ments of earthenware utensils, including 
portions of large amphore and bottles of 
various sizes, together with numerous 
fragments of Samian ware, one of the 
latter bearing the stamp ‘‘ oF BASSI.” 

Goodman’s Fields. The discoveries 
from time to time in this locality, toge- 
ther with those of Whitechapel, Spital- 
fields, and its neighbourhood, have clearly 
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Street, and extended right and left along 
Mansell Street, has afforded us additional 
testimony. Human remains, both burnt 
and unburnt, have been found upon the 
Roman level. Several of the dark grey 
urns of the usual form and character, con- 
taining burnt human bones and earth, have 
been taken up nearly perfect. On the 
same stratum were found various other 
relics, in glass, earthenware, &c. Alsoa 
coin of Hadrian (second size), but very 
much defaced. 

Bishopsyate Street Without (near Sun 
Street). Numerous fragments of Samian 
pottery : a patera nearly perfect bears the 
impress of ‘‘ aTai.” Among the other 
potter’s marks are ‘‘ or FACE’’—‘* AVEN- 
TINI’’—‘‘ OF VIRILI’’—‘‘ OF NIGRI.”’ 

Holborn Bridge. (The new Street). 
On a former occasion (Gent. Mag. July 
1843,) I sent you a few notes relative to 
this site, which it is presumed formed the 
eastern bank of the river Fleet. Prepa- 
rations are now making for the erection of 
an adjoining building. Ithas been found 
n ry to goto a considerable depth 





demonstrated that for a very considerable 

extent the eastern side of the ancient 

boundary of London was appropriated as 

a burial ground by the Romans. In the 

present instance, the excavation, which 

began at the western end of Great Alie 
10 


for the foundation, in consequence of the 
peculiar character of the soil, which con- 
sists of a fine black mud, evidently an al- 
luvial deposit at a period when the anci- 
ent inhabitants of London little dreamed 
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that the then-navigable river Fleet would 
in after-ages degenerate into a filthy ditch. 
In this stratum were fragments of black 
cinerary urns, bottles, mortaria, Samian 
pottery, and animal remains; among the 
latter, I observed a piece of a human 
skull, A portion of a large mortarium 
bears the stamp of secvnpvs F (the first 
Vv within the c.) Those also of ‘‘ anraN1” 
—‘* oF CALVI” and ‘‘ PATRIS” occur on 
three of the fragments of Samian ware. 

On one of the numerous pieces of black 
urns or vases are rudely cut the letters 
vw. From the very equivocal appear- 
ance of the central one, it may either be 
intended for nN (reversed, which is not 
uncommon) or, which is more probable, 
it may be vA in monogram. The pre- 
ceding letters are unfortunately lost by 
the fracture. 

At a depth of about 12 feet from the 
road the workmen came upon the remains 
of a well of from 3 to 4 feet diameter, 
formed of hewn stones most admirably 
fitted together with a cement almost as 
hard. It had all the appearance of hav- 
ing been filled up for ages. 

In the collection of Mr. Walter Haw- 
kins, F'.S.A. is an anchor singularly en- 
crusted with rust and pebbles, which is 
stated to have been found in Fleet Ditch, 
I believe during the alterations necessary 
for the new street, about 3 or 4 years ago. 
Tt measures 3 ft. 10 in. in height; and is, 
with the possessor’s permission, here re- 
presented. 


In Brayley’s Beauties of England and 
Wales, published in 1810, vol. x. p. 70, 
it is stated (but upon what authority does 
not appear) that an anchor is traditionally 
said to have been found in this ditch as 
high up as the Elephant and Castle, 
where the road branches off to Kentish 
Town. 

Tooley Street. (Dover Railway Termi- 
nus.) In digging the foundation for the 
extension of these premises to St. 

omas’s Hospital, still further evidence 
of Roman occupancy has been presented. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, XX. 
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The interesting discoveries in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood about 3 or 4 years 
ago, and which were communicated to the 
Soc. of Antiq. by Mr. C. R. Smith, have 
been already noticed in the Gent. Mag. 
The present excavation is merely remark- 
able for the numerous fragments of 
Roman pottery, including portions of 
amphore, necks and handles of bottles 
of large size, glass, and fragments of Sa- 
mian ware; among the latter, the remains 
of a beautifully formed cup with the im- 
press of ‘‘ prim * M,” probably an abbrevia- 
tion of ‘‘ Primitivus,”’ a name of frequent 
occurrence on this ware. Also a small 
terra-cotta lamp, with a crescent in 
relief. E. B. P. 


TOMBS AT SAVANA IN TUSCANY. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the course of a re- 
cent residence in Italy I made the tour of 
Etruria Proper, visiting the sites of the 
towns, and all places where Etruscan an- 
tiquities were known to exist ; and in the 
course of this examination I had the good 
fortune to discover some which were not 
known to any of the Archeologists. 

Sepulchres decorated above with an archi- 
tectural facade, carved in the natural rock, 
are well known from the examples at the 
Castel d’Asso, but are also found in great 
variety, and of different degrees of im- 
portance, in a large district of the Papal 
States about Viterbo. None, however, 
of this kind were known to exist in that 
part of Etruria comprised in modern Tus- 
cany until I discovered some, and of a 
very novel and interesting character, at 
Savana, anciently called Suana, a small 
town in the south-west corner of that 
state. On my return to Florence I wrote 
a description of them to Dr. Henzen, of 
the Archeological Society of Rome, who 
was acting as its secretary in the absence 
of Dr. Braun; and thinking that it might 
not be uninteresting to the lovers of 
Etruscan antiquities in England to have 
a description of these beautiful and curious 
monuments, I now beg to forward to you 
the contents of my communication. 

I first discovered in a hill called Poggio 
Prisca, to the north-west of Savana, some 
small excavations, which were evidently 
Etruscan tombs, being decorated with an 
external ornament common at Castel 
d’Asso, and elsewhere, but presenting no 
new features. The hill consists of arange 
of tufo, rising out of a not very steep de- 
clivity, looking to the. south-east, and 
resembles the situations which the Etrus- 
cans usually chose for their sculptured 
tombs. I pursued the range of rocks, and 
at the distance of about a mile and a 
quarter from Savana came upon a monue 
ment of very great + It has had 
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the form of the portico of a temple, cut 
out in the solid tufo. One column at one 
end still remains, supporting the corner 
of the pediment; and behind it a square 
pilaster, attached to the surface of the 
rock, representing the body of the temple, 
They are fluted, and have corresponding 
capitals, which seem to have been very 
similar to one that I have seen in Signor 
Campanari’s museum at Toscanella, hav- 
ing foliage running round its base, and 
springing boldly up to the corners, some- 
what in the manner of the Corinthian, but 
with large human heads placed in the 
middle of each face of the capital, between 
the foliage. All has been covered with a 
thin coat of cement,—column and pilaster, 
as well as the plain surface of the rock; 
and there ure indications of colour, par- 
ticularly in the latter, where a broad fascia 
of the usual deep red colour has run along 
the bottom. The plan of the facade seems 
to have consisted of four columns, but not 
equally distant from one another, being 
coupled at the two ends, and leaving a 
larger space between them. The pedi- 
ment is too much injured to allow one to 
judge if there has been sculpture in it; 
but the soffitto of that part which remains 
is decorated with medallions. All is 
elevated upon a base, without the appear- 
ance of steps, and must have had an im- 
posing appearance when perfect; whilst 
in its ruin, decorated as it is with the 
trees which grow out of the crevices, and 
have partly occasioned its destruction, it 
presents one of the most picturesque ob- 
jects which my portfolio contains. The 
basement is 6 feet 6 in. high. The column 
to the pediment 15 ft. 6 in. while its dia- 
meter is 32 inches, with about the same 
distance between the pilaster and the co- 
lumn, and between the pairs of columns 
at the ends. The whole width of the 
monument seems to have been 26 feet. 
Although thus in the form of a portico of 
a temple, I have little doubt that it was a 
sepulchre, as it is in the same range of 
rocks with unquestionable tombs. The 
present state of the ground, however, does 
not show the passage to the sepulchral 
chamber underneath. There are other 
remains quite close to this monument, 
which seem to have been of considerable 
importance, but which are too vague to 
judge precisely what they have been, al- 
though sufficient to suggest the idea that 
there has been situated in this spot a 
union of objects of architectural grandeur. 
I found afterwards it goes awongst the 
shepherds by the name of the Grotto Pola. 

Another monument, which they cali La 
Fontana, is situated in a range of rocks, 
opposite to one of the gates of Savana, on 
the south, and some little distance above 
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an actual fountain, which goes by the 
name of Il Piscolo. This monument is, 
however, clearly 4 sepulcbral monument, 
as well as that first described. It consists 
of a mass of rock, somewhat insulated, 
which has been thus decorated. The body 
of the monument is plain, its boundary 
lines being slightly larger at the bottom 
than the top, with a large arched niche 
cut in it, giving very much the appearance 
of a fountain ; but there is no channel for 
the water. At the bottom of the niche 
are two steps, which have been disfigured 
by work of subsequent times. The body 
of the monument is surmounted by a 
frieze of somewhat a Doric character, 
projecting slightly forward beyond the 
other part. It is divided into something 
like triglyphs and metopes, although the 
actual lines of the triglyphs and the gutte 
are not expressed. The metope is deco- 
rated with a sort of patera, as you ~some- 
times see in Roman friezes. Above the 
frieze is a bas-relief, resembling what is 
occasionally seen on the sepulchral urns, 
the contour of it taking the form of an 
irregular pediment. In the middle is a 
female figure with wings, entirely without 
drapery, terminating below the middle in 
fishes’ tails. On each side, and turning 
from her, is a male figure, but whether 
they are winged genii, or warriors with 
mantles flying from energy of action, it is 
difficult, on account of the decay of the 
surface, with certainty to decide—I should 
incline to the former opinion. The cor- 
ners appear to have been decorated with 
ornaments of a Greek character. A large 
tree springs from close to the head of the 
female figure, and has split the monument 
from top to bottom, Steps have run up 
to theright. The width of the monument 
is about 17 ft. 2 in., and about the same 
in height, the frieze and pediment in- 
cluded in this being about 6 feet. I did 
not doubt for a moment that what I had 
seen was Etruscan : if I had, here was an 
inscription in the middle of the niche. It 
looks north-east. 

In the same line of rocks were many 
other tombs, to which our way was obliged 
to be cut through the thick wood. They 
are of the character of Castel d’Asso, 
though varying in details, as in the pro- 
jecting cornices, which have more of an 
Egyptian character. In some examples 
there are dentils, while many have been 
surmounted by a small pedestal, whether 
for the support of anything does not ap- 
pear clear. On many of these are in- 
scriptions. To these also we have the 
passages leading to the tombs underneath, 
sometimes at the depth of 6 or 7 yards. 
The tombs are chambers of 6 or 7 yards 
square, with the usual banquettes running 
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round them, but without any novel fea- 
tures, and not containing anything. 

I was afterwards conducted by a peasant 
to a hill, ranning much in a line with that 
in which the first-described monument 
was found: it is called Poggio Stanziole. 
Here with his hatchet he uncovered for 
me numerous tombs. The most inte- 
resting of these was one, consisting of a 
square niche or portico, bounded by plain 
walls, or ante, if they may be so called, 
which seem to have been faced by a 
plain pilaster, with some simple sort of 
capital. On one side run the steps up to 
the top of it, which is common in many 
of the other tombs. The soffitto of the 
niche is worked with medallions of a 
diamond form. Above the niche is a 
broad simple fascia, on which rises a pe- 
diment thus decorated: in the middle a 
colossal head with flowing hair, with some, 
though not undoubted, indications of 
wings. From this springs on each side 
foliage, which, from its flowing and ele- 
gant character, I should judge to be of a 
late epoch: it is bounded by a simple 
fascia running round the pediment. The 
dimensions of the niche are—width 10 
ft., height 9 ft. 4 in.; the height of the 
pediment above the niche about 4 ft. 8in. 
There are many varieties of sculptured 
facades in this range of rocks, of the style 
of Castel d’Asso, and with inscriptions. 
A variety, of which I have only seen one 
example elsewhere, at Beida, is this—the 
tomb takes the shape of the gable end of 
a house, with the beams showing in the 
pediment, but without other decoration. 
A plain niche under the pediment, of the 
width of the monument, allowing for the 
side walls. The sides are carried back 
very deep, and are cut to represent the 
roof. Of these there are two or three 
examples, and much bolder than that et 
Bieda. There are other tombs which have 
indications of having been decorated with 
heads, and other designs, now no longer 
traceable. 

Having visited nearly all the antiquities 
of this kind known to exist in Etruria, I can 
truly say that I have seen no place which 
contains so great a variety of sculptured 
tombs as Savana, although, perhaps, no 
specific monument there may claim equal 
archeological interest with the two sculp- 
tured pediments of Norchia, With this 
exception, they are the most interesting, 
and, in picturesque beauty, superior even 
to those. Views of them will appear in 
a work I am about to publish. 

The town itself occupies a site which 
has the characteristics of most Etruscan 
towns. Insulated by valleys, which bound 
it on all hands, while the opposite heights, 
as well as some more distant, are occupied 





by the tombs, for the most part within 

sight of the city. I could discover no 

remnants of Etruscan walling. 

Portland Place, Yours, &c. 
Lower Clapton. Sam, Jas. AINSLEY. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
OF ROME. 

The Annals of last year’s proceedings of 
the Archeological Institution of Rome 
have been recently published, and con- 
tains drawings and description of the 
Temple of Mount Ocha, near Carystus, 
in Euboea, communicated by Professor 
Ulrichs, of Athens. This temple is 
generally believed to be the oldest and 
best preserved specimen of the kind in 
Greece, and is particularly remarkable 
for the massiveness of its walls, and the 
peculiar structure of its roof. The prize 
proposed by this Academy in 1842, for 
the best essay on the Coinage of Italy, 
has been gained by Dr. Achille Gennarelli, 
author of the text of the ‘Museo Gre- 
goriano.’ He opposes many of the 
opinions advanced in the work published 
by Marche and Tessieri, under the title 
of ‘Aes grave del Museo Kircheriano,’ 
which, although up to this time the 
standard work on Italian coinage, was yet 
so faulty as to induce the Archeological 
Society to propose a prize for another on 
the same subject. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BERLIN. 

An Archeological Society lately formed 
at Berlin has held two meetings, both 
numerously attended, at which several 
papers of antiquarian interest were read. 
The arrangements of the ancient theatres, 
and various questions relating to Greek 
Art, were discussed: and Herr Curtius 
announced his intention of shortly publish- 
ing a work on Delphic inscriptions. 





A beautiful colossal statue, in good pre- 
servation, has been found in the plain of 
Marathon, and deposited in the Museum 
at Athens. It is Egyptian in style, and 
is supposed to be either an Antinous or 
an Apollo. 





The remains of a Roman theatre have 
been found at Evreux. The walls have 
been laid bare, and the Minister of the 
Interior has deemed the discovery so in- 
teresting, that he has granted funds for 
continuing the researches. 





An antique silver vase of great beauty, © 
and covered with bas-reliefs, has been 
discovered at Tourdan, in the arrondisse- 
ment of Vienne. It is semi-oval, and 
sixteen centimetres high, with allegorical 
representations of the seasons, &c, 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

A beautiful tessellated pavement has 
been discovered in the cellar of the Oxbody 
Inn, Mitre Street, Gloucester, about 8 
feet below the level of the street. 





A piece of gold, of twisted workman- 
ship, said to be worth for old gold, 20/. 


Architecture. 
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has been found by a farm-servant plough- 
ing a field belonging to Mr. H. Lillywhite, 
of Ropley, Hampshire. It is supposed to 
be a collar worn by the Romans, is of very 
neat workmanship, in a good state of pre- 
servation, and is now in the possession of 
the Rev. S. Maddock, vicar of Ropley. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

Extensive alterations and embellish- 
ments in this edifice have been in progress 
since the early part of May last, and have 
just been brought toaclose. It is now 
nearly a century since the Chapel had 
undergone any repairs. The groined 
ceilings have been thoroughly cleaned, 
and the defective parts carefully pointed 
and restored. The whole of the white- 
wash and colouring matter upon the 
pillars, arches, and piers, and upon the 
hitherto half-hidden Gothic screens to the 
Hastings, Beaufort, Lincoln, and other 
chapels, have been removed, restoring the 
stonework to its natural tints. The 
monuments, and the interiors of the pri- 
vate chapels, have been carefully restored. 

The oaken stalls of the Knights of the 
Garter, with their canopies, have been 
cleaned and repaired where necessary, so 
as to render them strictly perfect. The 
dark and dingy paint which covered the 
carving of the stalls has been carefully 
scraped off, and the wood left in its own 
tint, which’has considerably improved and 
heightened the generaleffect of the interior. 
The projecting front of the royal closet, 
over the north side of the altar, which 
had always been considered to be stone, 
was discovered, upon cleaning off various 
thick coats of paint and whitewash, to be 
of carved oak in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. It has been stained and var- 
nished, and has now a pleasing effect. 

The three principal lines of the heraldic 
bosses on the vaultings of the nave and 
transepts have been emblazoned with the 
arms of former Knighis of the Garter, and 
of the most ancient and distinguished 
families in the empire, and the entire of 
the bosses, pendants, and knots of the 
vaulting in the choir have been similarly 
emblazoned under the superintendence of 
Mr. T. Willement, F.S.A. 

A magnificent brass lectern, (upwards 
of six feet high,) which had lain in a 
dilapidated and neglected state in a vault 
of the chapel for upwards of a century, 
has undergone a perfect restoration, and 
now occupies its proper place in nearly 
the centre of the choir. The top, which 
is in the form of a double desk, turns 


round upon a pivot ; and from this lectern 
the lessons will, in future, be read by the 
minor canon. 

Ten windows (five on either side,) of 
stained glass, containing in compartments 
the heraldic bearings of all the Knights 
of the Garter from the institution of the 
order, have been completed by Mr. 
Wiillement on the north and south side, 
towards the eastern end of the choir, some 
portions being over the banners of the 
Garter Knights. Four other windows 
(two on either side at the western end,) 
only remain to be similarly emblazoned 
with the arms of future knights of the 
order. ’ 

The glass of the great west window 
has been carefully restored by Mr. Wille- 
ment, and newly arranged, with very con- 
siderable additions. Within the four chief 
compartments, at the upper part of the 
spacious arch, are the badges, initials, 
and crowns of the following sovereigns :— 
Edward III., Edward IV., Henry VIII., 
and Queen Elizabeth. In the centre of 
the window are the arms of the patron 
saint of England, with the initials ‘‘ S. G.” 
(Sanctus Georgius,) and at the apex the 
monogram ‘“‘I1HS.” The whole of the 
numerous figures contained in the other 
compartments represent saints, prophets, 
and apostles. 

The general appearance of the sacred 
edifice is now magnificent in the extreme. 
The removal of the present wretched 
specimens of coloured glass in the east 
window over the altar, and the restoration 
of its fine tracery and old stained glass, 
somewhat similar to that at the west end, 
are nearly all that is now required to 
render perfect the labour which has been 
so liberally commenced, and, thus, far, so 
admirably accomplished. 





New CHURCHES. 

July 18. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated a new church of St. John, 
near Ryde in the Isle of Wight, in the 
parish of St. Helen’s. 

July 20. The new Episcopal Chapel 
at Springfield, near Chelmsford, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London. This 
chapel, which is dedicated to the Holy 
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Trinity, has been erected. by Messrs. 
Salmon, of Chelmsford, under the plans, 
drawings, and professional assistance of 
J. Adey Repton, Esq. F.S.A., of Spring- 
field, gratuitously and most zealously and 
actively afforded. The style of the build- 
ing is Norman, as it was in the times of 
Henry Il. and Stephen, in the first half 
century from 1100. The architecture of 
that period was selected by Mr. Repton, 
because it admits of a somewhat lighter 
style of ornament than appears in the 
earlier Saxon and Norman architecture. 
The dimensions of the chapel are 68 feet 
by 35, and it contains seats for 400 per- 
sons. They are all free seats and open 
benches, except some sittings reserved for 
those who contribute a small sum towards 
the expense of the chapel. The edifice is 
lighted by five windows on each side, and 
some at each end. The east window has 
in it a piece of very ancient stained glass, 
given by some unknown friend—we sus- 
pect the architect himself. The stone 
font is of the same character as the 
general architecture of the building. The 
canopy under which it rests is of the rich 
Gothic, and, like the other wood-work, is 
of about the time of Edward IV. or 
Henry VII. The canopy is the gift of a 
gentleman of Springfield, and has been 
executed with great ability from Mr. Rep- 
ton’s design by a carpenter of the village 
—Henry Drake. It is more than nine 
feet in height, and on the summit is a 
finely carved group of the pelican feeding 
her young. The altar table is the work 
of a youth who but a short time ago was 
a pupil in the Springfield school ; and his 
brother made the ornaments of the ceiling. 
The altar cloth was worked by a lady. 
The estimated cost of the building is 
2,4471. 3s. 3d. and the donations and sub- 
scriptions amount to 2,026/, 14s. 7d. 
leaving a deficiency of 4207. 8s. 8d. which 
we have no doubt will be soon made up. 
The collection after the service amounted 
to 1412. 

Aug. 9. Llandevaud Church (which is 
situated on the road leading from Chep- 
stow to Newport) was re-opened by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
There has been no divine service per- 
formed at Llandevaud Church for the last 
fifty years, and it was now entirely re- 
built {from the ground, through the ex- 
ertions of the parishioners and their 
friends, aided by a donation from the 
Society for Building and Repairing 
Churches. 

Aug. 15. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated the new church and churchyard 
at Enmore Green, in the Chapelry of 
Motcombe, in the parish of Gillingham, 
Dorsejshire. The Salisbury Diocesan 
Church Building Association voted 200/, 
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and the Incorporated Society 1501. to. 
wards the work. It is a Norman cruci- 
form structure, with a circular apse, and 
a tower at the intersection of the nave 
and transepts. The seats are designed 
for 311 persons, all free and unappropri- 
ated. 

Aug. 23. The Bishop of Llandaff con. 
secrated the new church at Lianidan, 
Anglesey. Lord Boston gave the site 
and stone for the building, and subscribed 
the sum of 250/. towards the expense of 
its erection. 

Aug. 29. The new church of St. Peter, 
at Swalloweliffe, Wilts, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. The 
old parish church, which was erected in 
the twelfth century, having become much 
dilapidated, was taken down in the sum- 
mer of 1841, and the new structure raised 
upon a more favourable site. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, of 
Spring Gardens, with a good taste and 
feeling which deserve commendation, have 
contented themselves with an almost exact 
revival of the ancient fabric. The style 
is Norman, and the church consists of a 
chancel of good proportions, a nave, 
aisles, and south transept, the tower being 
on the south side. The altar, pulpit, 
lectern, and font are of stone—the latter 
a copy of the very beautiful Norman font 
in the parish church of Ancaster. To- 
wards the cost of erecting the building 
large contributions were made by the no- 
ble family of Pembroke, by some of the 
resident occupiers of land, and by others. 

On the same day the Bishop of Lincoln 
consecrated a church at Sutton Bridge, 
which place has never been so crowded 
since the opening of the bridge over the 
estuary between the counties of Lincoln 
and Norfolk. The church is intended to 
seat about 700 persons, and is erected and 
endowed by the governors of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, who have large estates 
in the neighbourhood. These have been 
much increased by land reclaimed from 
the sea, and through the enterprising acti- 
vity of W. Skelton, esq. the steward at 
Sutton Bridge, the improvements there 
made have caused a great increase of po- 
pulation. The president and governors 
gave the land for the church and church- 
yard, and erected and endowed the 
church, which has cost about 7000/.; and 
the interior fittings, &c. are supplied by 
public subscription. The plan is a nave 
with side aisles, and a tower steeple at the 
west end. The edifice, faced with flint, 
has a very pretty appearance. The in- 
terior is strikingly neat and substantial, 
and the pews all open, but very comfort. 
able. This is the first church which has 
been built between the sea and the old 
Roman bank, 
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Sept. 4. The Bishop of Hereford con- 
secrated the new church at Middletown, 
near Powis Castle, in the presence of 
some of the Earl of Powis’s family. 
It is a substantial Gothic edifice, capable 
of containing 300. His lordship also 
consecrated the new church at Hope, on 
the 6th, and the new chapel at Hoar- 
withy, Hereford, on the 8th Sept. 

Sept. 12. The church of St. Barnabas, 
erected near Ashley-place, St. Paul's, in 
the vicinity of Bristol, on a piece of land 
presented to the Church Building Associ- 
ation by the late Mr. Brigstocke, M.P. 
for East Somerset, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
It is not situated in the most populous 

of the extensive parish of St. Paul, 

ut there is an extensive tract of land 
surrounding the church, extending to the 
back of Stoke’s Croft, on which some 
hundreds of houses are to be erected. 
The population, as stated in the deed of 
consecration, is 15,497, while the capacity 
of St. Paul’s church, and the small chapel 
(the only one ‘n the parish) used for the 
Girls of the Orphan Asylum, is only ade- 
quate to the reception of 2,250. Little 
een be caid in praise of the new Church 
of St. Barnabas, in an architectural point 
of view; but for this its small cost suffi- 
ciently accounts. It is cruciform; and 
the transept being wide, in proportion to 
the length of the nave, gives the exterior 
a clumsy appearance, which however is 
somewhat relieved by a handsome tower 
of stone, surmounted by a spire of free- 
stone terminating in a croix fleurée. The 
western door and the window above it are 
the best points in the exterior. The inte- 
rior is about 100 feet long, by 40 wide in 
the nave, and 70 at the transept. Ex- 
cepting inside the communion rails, and 
immediately in front of the altar, the 
whole space within is occupied with open 
seats for 200 persons, of which 500 are 
to be free and unappropriated, those only 
in the transept being private. The space 
within the communion rails, paved with 
granite, is unusually large for the purpose, 
being about 33 by 15 feet. The Altar 
Screen, which is of freestone, in five com- 
partments, is extremely handsome—in- 
deed the most striking feature in the in- 
terior. The Communion Table, which 
stands out about two feet from the wall, 
is of the same durable material. On the 
north side of the table is a recess in the 
wall, in which the bread and wine are to 
be deposited previous to consecration ; 
and on the south side are stone sedilia. 
The Pulpit is placed at the altar angle of 
the north transept, and the Reading-desk 
in the corresponding angle in the south. 
An oak Lectern, at which the officiating 
Minister will read the lessons, stands nea: 
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the altar steps. The Font is also of stone, 
and placed near the west door, in view of 
the whole congregation. The architect is 
Mr. S. T. Welch, of Bristol. The cost 
of the edifice only about 2,2002. of which 
the following sums make a part :—the 
Bristol and Gloucester Church Building 
Association 1000/.; the Incorporated 
Church Building Society 400/. ; the Rev. 
Dr. Warneford 500/.; the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese 100/.; the Ven. Archdeacon 
Thorp 25/. A parsonage-house is to be 
erected when sufficient funds are in hand. 
The inclosed ground was not consecrated, 
as it is not to be applied to the purpose 
of sepulture, but the crypt beneath the 
church is destined for interments, an ad- 
herence to the hateful practice of the last 
age, which cannot be too earnestly depre- 
cated. 

Sept. 20. The consecration was solem- 
nized of another church at Bristol, dedi- 
cated to St. Luke, which has been 
erected to supply the spiritual wants of a 
densely populated district surrounding 
the Cotton Works, in the out-parish of 
St. Philip and Jacob. The ground was 
granted by James Duffett, Esq. ; and the 
proprietors of the Great Western Cotton 
Works handsomely subscribed 1,000/. 
This church (superior in external appear- 
ance to that of St. Barnabas) is about 
80 feet in length from the west entrance 
to the communion rails, by 46, inside; its 
extreme length is 114 feet. |The whole 
area within is occupied by three tiers of 
open seats for 8 or 9U0 persons, of which 
750 are free. The interior is exceedingly 
plain. There is a gallery at the west end; 
under which is the Font; the Pulpit is on 
the north side of the altar, the Reading- 
desk and Clerk’s pew at the south. The 
Altar-screen (of wood) is a humble imita- 
tion of freestone and marble. The Ves- 
try, 17 feet by 8, is behind the altar. The 
exterior of the church presents a neat 
appearance ; the tower (100 feet in 
height) is square, up to the roof of the 
church; and above it rises an octagonal 
truncated steeple, surmounted by a croix 
fleurée : the west door, the window above 
it, and the north entrance, are the best 
features of the exterior. The building is 
of stone. Underneath, commensurate 
with the area of the church, are spacious 
well-lighted apartments, intended for 
school-rooms, to receive 700 children, 
with rooms for schoolmaster and mistress, 
and a large committee-room, together with 
convenient offices, and a plentiful supply 
of water. The churchyard was conse- 
crated for interments. The cost of erect- 
ing the church, including warm air-stove, 
iron railing, and gates, boundary walls, 
&c. will amount to about 2,700/. The 
architect is Mr. S. T. Welch, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Discontent against the new government 
appears to be nearly general. In the night 
of Aug. 29, a battalion of the Prince’s 
regiment revolted at Madrid. The men 
demanded their discharge, which had been 

romised to them. ‘This battalion was 
immediately disarmed by Gen. Narvaez ; 
and by his order, five sergeants, two cor- 
porals, and one private were shot instantly 
in the presence of the garrison. Madrid 
was quiet ; but no one could guarantee its 
tranquillity for a single day. In Barce- 
lona the greatest excitement prevailed, and 
troops were marching against the insur- 
gents. At Seville, Cadiz, and Saragossa, 
affairs were in a most disturbed state. 
The new government is divided in itself, 
and is full of dissensions. The re-action 
in favour of Espartero and the old Libe- 
rals rapidly gains ground ; and the fiames 
of civil discord are extending over nearly 
the whole of Spain, England and France 
have recognised the new provisional go- 
vernment. 

TURKEY, 

The Christians of the Nestorian 
Mountains have been made the victims of 
an atrocious massacre at the hands of their 
neighbour, the Pasha of Mosul, and his 
savage auxiliaries, the Kurds. The houses 
of the wretched inhabitants were fired, 
and they themselves hunted down like 
wild beasts. ‘The patriarch himself suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, and took 
refuge in the house of the British consu- 
lar agent at Mosul. ‘The number of 
victims who have perished in this massacre 
is not yet known; the population of the 
mountains amounted to 100,000. Sur- 


rounded by Mussulman hordes, pent up 
for ages in their native fortresses, the very 
existence of these children of the primi. 
tive church had remained almost a secret 
to the rest of Christendom. No sooner 
had their country been explored by mis- 
sionaries, and the interest of learned and 
scientific men been awakened with respect 
to them, than this terrible visitation befel 
them. Itis said to have been the im. 
prudent zeal of rival missionaries that 
first excited the jealous apprehensions of 
the Pasha of Mosul, and caused him to 
‘* Jet slip the dogs of war” on the unfor. 
tunate Nestorians. 


ITALY. 


Great disturbances have taken place in 
the Papal dominions. The revolutionists 
have chosen the Roman States, Naples, 
and Piedmont, for the theatre of their 
operations, and their ramifications extend 
throughout Italy. Arrests have taken 
place in the Lombardo- Venetian domi- 
nions, A civil war has also broken out in 
Valais, in Switzerland, and very serious 
disturbances have taken place at St. Maus 
rice and La Balma. 


PRUSSIA, 


The opera-house at Berlin, one of the 
principal ornaments of the city, fell a 
prey to the flames on Aug. 18, after hav- 
ing stood exactly 100 years. As there 
was no chance of saving the opera-house, 
every effort was directed to save the 
palace of the Prince of Prussia, and the 
the royal library and its immense trea. 
sures, the loss of which could never have 
been repaired. A new opera-house was 
previously in the course of erection on 
another site. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 29. The Columbia steamer went 
on shore on the Devil’s Limb (a solid 
rock), a mile and a half from the light- 
house, Seal Island, in the Bay of Fundy, 
about 130 miles from Halifax. All the 
passengers, 85 in number, were happily 
saved, but the vessel was quite lost. 

July 26. The Queen and Prince Al- 
bert visited the Thames Tunnel, At 25 


minutes before four they landed on the 
Tunnel Pier, on the Middlesex side, 
where they were received by B. Hawes, 
esq. M.P. (son of the chairman), and 
the directors. Her Majesty descended 
the shaft into the Tunnel. They pro- 
ceeded to the Surrey side, but did not 
ascend. ‘They then returned to the Mid- 
dlesex side, and on ascending the shaft 
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the people sang the national anthem, 600 
joining in chorus. A handsome gold 
medal was presented to the Queen by 
Mr. Griffin the medalist. On the ob- 
verse is the portrait of Sir Isambert 
Brunel, and on the reverse the Thames 
Tunnel. The engineer, as well as the 
chairman, B. Hawes, esq. were unluckily 
absent from town. 

July 29. The Queen, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and a select 
suite, arrived in New Palace-yard, and 
visited the new Houses of Parliament. 
The royal party were joined by the Prince 
and Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha and 
Prince Leopold. The Queen's attention 
was directed by Mr. Barry to the river 
frontage, the whole of which is so rich in 
architectural embellishments. Her Ma- 
jesty greatly admired the heraldic sculp- 
ture and the bold and masterly manner in 
which the lion and unicorn, and other 
insignia of royalty, were thrown out from 
the main fabric. From the terrace the 
Queen, Prince, and suite were conducted 
to the sculpture and model rooms. A 
model of the new House of Lords was 
shown to her Majesty, with which she 
was so much b precy: that the royal wish 
was expressed that duplicates of the or- 
namental parts might be taken in plaster, 
and forwarded to the palace. 

ug. 1, Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert, previous to their departure for 
Windsor, presented Viscount Melbourne 
with their portraits superbly painted, 
three-quarter lengths, which were packed 
up and forwarded to Brockett Hall. The 
Queen is drawn in white satin, and Prince 
Albert is in his uniform ofa Field Marshal, 

Aug.2. Her Majesty has been pleased 
to confer a royal charter of incorporation 
on the School of Medicine and Surgery 
at Birmingham, with the privileges, im- 
munities, rank, and title of the ‘* Queen’s 
College, Birmingbam.”’ 

Aug. 20. The Prince de Joinville and 
the Duke d’ Aumale arrived at Woolwich 
this day in the Napoleon, French man- 
of-war steamer. hey landed at the 
dock-yard, and were received by Visc. 
Hawarden, Lord in Waiting to the 
Queen, and Capt. F. Seymour, Groom 
in Waiting to Prince Albert, and also by 
Count Phillippe de Chabot, French 
Chargé d’Affaires. Their object was to 
pay a visitto Her Majesty at Windsor, 
where they afterwards proceeded by the 
‘Great Western Railway. On Thursday 


they proceeded to Woolwich in a small 
steamer, and after inspecting the dock- 
yard and arsenal, embarked in the French 
steamer for Havre. 

Aug. 27. A splendid entertainment 
was given by her Majesty at Virginia 
Water, in honour of the birth-day of 

11 
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Prince Albert, who has attained his 24th 
ear. 

: Aug. 28. Early this morning (Monday), 
the Queen and Prince Albert took their 
departure from Windsor for the Farn- 
borough station of the South-Western 
Railway, to be conveyed by a special train 
to Southampton, where they were re- 
ceived by Major-Gen. Sir H. Pakenham 
and his staff, and the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration. On arriving at the end of the 
pier, her Majesty was met by the Duke 
of Wellington, and other noble and offi- 
cial personages who accompanied him. 
At this time it rained heavily, and as 
there was not asufficient covering for the 
stage intended to run on to the yacht 
from the shore, the members of the cor- 
poration (like so many Raleighs) stripped 
off their red gowns in a moment, and the 
pathway was covered for her Majesty’s 
use, so that Queen Victoria, like Queen 
Elizabeth, walked dry-footed to her 
yacht. Her Majesty and the Prince then 
went on board the yacht, which proceeded 
down the Southampton Water, followed 
by numerous other steamers. After pass- 
ing by Cowes and Spithead, her Majesty 
landed at Ryde, where she visited Lord 
Harcourt, and afterwards returned on 
board the yacht to Cowes roads, where 
she slept. 

Aug. 29. The Queen and Prince visited 
Norris Castle, and also Appuldercombe, 
the seat of the Earl of Yarborough. On 
the following day the yacht passed by 
Devonport and Dartmouth. 

Aug. 31. The Queen and Prince 
visited Mount Edgecumbe, and the lat- 
ter inspected the Dockyard and Victu- 
alling-office, where he was received by 
the Lords of the Admiralty, &c. Her 
Majesty then held a levee in the yacht, 
when numerous addresses were presented. 
She then landed and proceeded through 
Devonport and Stonehouse to Plymouth, 
and afterwards viewed the Breakwater. 

Sept. 1. The Queen went to Fal- 
mouth, and returned up chanuel, passing 
the Eddystone in the evening. After 
which the yacht and the squadron pro- 
ceeded to Tréport, where they arrived at 
6 o'clock. 

Sept. 2. The next morning, the 
King of the French, his sons, and 
several ministers, descended into a barge, 
amid the roaring of artillery. Queen 
Amelia, Madame Adelaide, the Duch- 
esses of Orleans and Cobourg, and the 
Princess de Joinville, proceeded to the 
pier. The King’s barge soon arrived at 
the yacht, and his Majesty went on board. 
The royal visitors then descended into 
the barge, and soon entered the harbour, 
when the Queen of England made her 
appearance on the quay leaning on the arm 
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of the King of the French. The air re- 
sounded with the cries of ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’’ and ‘ Vive la Reine!” and the 
band of Carabiniers struck up the air of 
*¢ God save the Queen!” 

The King then presented her Majesty 
to his Queen, who conducted her to a 
— on which waved the flags of 

ngland and France. The King follow- 
ed with Prince Albert and the Princes and 
Princesses of the 3 Family. After 
resting awhile, her Majesty received the 
felicitations of the authorities. The 
King then ~— Queen Victoria by the 
hand retired with her to the extremity of 
the pavilion, and the whole court defiled 
before them, bowing respectfully as they 
passed. The band again played ‘God 
save the Queen!’? The royal party then 
mounted into their carriages, and drove 
off to the chateau of Eu, where they ar- 
rived at seven o'clock, and at eight 
o’clock a grand banquet was served in 
the grand hall of the chateau. 

Sept. 3. Being Sunday, the Queen of 
England heard prayers read in a private 
apartment. 

Sept. 4. A grand féte champétre was 
given by the King on Mont d’Orleans, in 
the middle of the forest of Eu. There 
was a large tent, in which covers were 
laid for seventy-two guests, with others 
in the distance. When the collation was 
over, the King and Queen Victoria walked 
round the platform in the front of the 
tent, much to the delight of the people. 
After dinner, the opera of ‘* Joconde ” 
was performed. 

Sept. 5. In honour of Prince Albert, 
a cavalry review took place in the morn- 
ing; and, in the afternoon, the whole of 
the royal party visited the ancient church 
of Eu. The royal party then returned to 
the chateau ; and after dinner a concert 
was given. 

Sept. 7. The Queen left Eu this 
morning for her yacht, attended by the 
French royal family, of whom she took 
leave at Tréport. Between three and four 
o'clock, the yacht arrived at the pier at 
Brighton ; from whence the Queen, &c. 
took their departure for the palace, where 
she remained till the following Tuesday, 

Sept. 12, when, at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, the Queen and the Prince em- 
barked in the yacht for the Downs, at- 
tended by the royal squadron. Here the 
Queen was visited by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Sept. 13. The Queen and the Prince 
arrived early at Ostend, on a visit to the 
King of the Belgians. A grand banquet 
was held at eight o’clock in the Hotel de 
Ville, the Queen entering the ante-cham- 
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ber, leaning on the arm of the King. He 
was followed by the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, Prince Albert, Lords Aberdeen 
and Liverpool, Lady Canning, &c. The 
royal party retired about nine o’clock to 
the palace. 

Sept. 14. The King inspected the 
royal yacht, accompanied by Prince Al- 
bert ; and in the evening the royal party 
attended the theatre. 

Sept. 15. The Queen proceeded to 
Bruges, and was received in great state at 
the Maison de Ville, where the royal 
party had refreshment, She then repaired 
to the Palais de Justice, the Chapelle du 
Saint Sang, the Church of Notre Dame, 
the Cathedral, &c. In the evening her 
Majesty returned to Ostend by the rail- 
way. 

Sept. 16. Her Majesty repaired to 
Ghent, where she was received by the 
governor, burgomaster, bishop, &c. On 
a triumphalarch were inscriptions pointing 
out the fact of the city having been visited 
by Philippa of Hainault, Queen of Eng- 
land in 1343, and after the lapse of ex- 
actly five centuries by another Queen of 
England. She visited the cathedral, 
through which she was conducted by 
the bishop and a train of ecclesiastics. 
Here she saw the splendid chiselled 
bronze candelabra placed in the choir 
on each side of the grand altar, which 
formerly belonged to our Charles I, and 
which were sold by Cromwell to the 
Dutch. She then proceeded to the Be- 
guinage, where she was welcomed by the 
lady superior and sisterhood of the nun- 
nery. After a collation at the Govern- 
ment House, the Queen attended a con- 
cert at the theatre, and then returned to 
Ostend. 

Sept. 17. Being Sunday, neither the 
Queen or the Prince left the palace, 
where service was performed by the Rev, 
Mr. Jessop, British Chaplain at Ostend, 

Sept. 18. The royal party proceeded 
to Brussels, and having been entertained 
there during the day, repaired at night to 
the palace of Lacken. 

Sept. 19. They went by railroad to 
Antwerp, where they visited the cathe- 
dral, and were present at a concert before 
the new statue of Rubens on the Place 
Verte. 

Sept. 20. After inspecting the Mu- 
seum of pictures, they embarked soon 
after 12, accompanied by the King and 
Queen of the Belgians for some dis- 
tance down the Scheldt. The yacht lay 
to during the night in Margate Roads ; 
and her Majesty landed at Woolwich on 
the morning of Thursday, Sept. 21. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 16. John Rice Crowe, esq. to be Consul- 
General in Norway; William Miller, esq. to 
be Consul-General in the Sandwich Islands 
the Friendly Islands, the Society Islands, an 
other islands in the Pacific Ocean; Wil- 
liam Mure, esq. to be Consul at New Orleans ; 
James Baker, esq. (late Consul at Riga,) to be 
Consul at Corunna; and George Bunbury 
Clinton Wynyard, esq. to be Consul at Riga. 

Aug. 23. Royal Artillery, Captain and brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. Brereton to be Lieut.-Colonel! ; 
Capt. and brevet Major P. V. England to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Aug. 25. 3d Foot, Major J. O. Clunie to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Captain M. Barr to be Major. 
—43d Foot, brevet Major W. Egerton to be 
Major.—86th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. J. Maister from 
2d West India Regiment, to be Colonel.—2d 
West India Regiment, Lieut.-Gen. E. Lindsay 
to be Colonel.—U nattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
J. B. B. Estcourt, from 43d Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. T. H. Grubbe, 16th 
Foot, to be Major in the army. 

Aug 28. Charles Le Blanc, esq. to be Magis- 
trate of Her Majesty’s Settlements in the 
Falkland Islands; William Brade Lockhart, 
esq. to be Provost-Marshal of Dominica. 

Aug. 31. William Townshend, of Fordham 
Abbey, Cambridge, esq. to discontinue the sur- 
name of Townshend, and, in compliance with 
the last will of William Dunn Gardner, late 
of Fordham, esq. deceased, to take the sur- 
names of Dunn Gardner, and use the arms of 
Dunn and Gardner quarterly, with such dis- 
tinction as may by the laws of arms be re- 
quired. 

Sept. 5. The 22d Foot to bear upon its regi- 
mental or second colour, and also upon its ap- 
pointments, the word “ Scinde,”’ in commemo- 
ration of the campaign against the Ameers of 
Scinde in the early part of the present year.— 
Royal Artillery, Captain and brevet Major I. 
Whitty to be Lieut.-Colonel.—42d Foot, Major 
D. A. Cameron to be Lieut.-Colonel; Captain 
C. Dunsmure to be Major.—staff, Major P. 
Farquharson, of 65th Foot, to be Deputy Adju- 
tant-general in Jamaica (with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army); Lieut.-Colonel 
T. S. Pratt, 26th Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant- 

eneral at Madras.— Unattached, brevet Licut.- 
1. W. Turnor, from half-pay Major un- 
attached, to be Lieut.-Col.—To be Majors, 
brevet Col. J. Grant, from half-pay Capt. 23d 
Foot; brevet Major O. Pilling, from half-pay 
Capt. Portuguese Service.—Hospital Staff, 
Deputy Inspector-gen. J. F. Clarke, M.D. to 
be Inspector-general of Hospitals ; Deputy 
Inspector-gen. J. Rovertson, M.D. to be De- 
puty Inspector-general of Hospitals. 

Sept. 11. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Major H. L. Sweeting to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 12. 56th Foot, Captain E. W. W. Passy 
to be age gy Tony Foot, brevet Major G. 
Smyth to be Major.—Brevet, Major E. Sand- 
ers, Bengal Eng. to be Lieut.-Col. in the army 
in the t Indies; Captain J. Griffin, 24th 
Bengal N, Inf. to be Major in the army in the 
East Indies. 

Sept. 20. Field Marshal his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, K.G. to be Captain General and 
Colonel of the Artillery Company. 





Nava. Promotions. 
To we Satine Vashon Baker, Charles 
eele. 


To be Commanders—Thomas Dilnot Stewart 
(late commanding the Heroine); H. J. Mat- 
son (for service on the coast of Africa); 
George Kenyon ; ArthurVyner ; R. C. Mitch- 
ell; George Augustus ford (formerly 
prec J on the coast of Africa) ; Balchin 
Folkes West (of the Magicienne); and Wil- 
liam Salmon Cooper (of the Inconstant). 

In consequence of the recent war in China :— 

Lieut ts to be ders—H. J. Lacon ; 
J.C. Bynon; V. A. Massingberd; J.C. M. 
Touzeau ; T. Woodgate. 

Mates to be Lieutenants—S. S. Shore ; J. Reid ; 
W. F. W. Parkinson; W. P. Johnson. 








Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Argyleshire—Duncan M‘Neill, esq. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate for Scotland. 





EccLestAsTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. T. E. Abraham, Bickerstaffe P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. R. Aitkin, St. James’s P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. T. A. Anson, Billingford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. P. Bean, St. Mary’s P. C. Alderman- 
bury, London. 
v. C. Bowen, St. Mary’s P.C. Kent-road, 
Southwark. 

Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, Weeke R. Hants. 

Rev. T. Chapman, Radford Semele V. Warw. 

Rev. W. B. Cosens, Berry Pomeroy V. Devon. 

Rev. J. M. Cripps, Great Yeldham R. Essex. 

Rev. H. Drury, Alderley R. Glouc. 

Rev. E. C. Evans, Hope-under-Dinmore P.C. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. L. Figgins, St. Clement’s P. C. Man- 
chester. 

Rey. H. Freeland, Hasketon R. Suffolk. 

Rey. H. James. Willingdon R. Sussex. 

Rev. C. E. Kennaway, Trinity Chapel P.C. 
Brighton. 

Rev. E. R. Larken, Burton R. by Lincoln. 

oe. i Lindley, Thirsk and Sandhutton P.C. 

ork. 

Rev. H. P. Marsham, Brampton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. W. Mason, Furtho R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. Mr. Mayhew, Laneham V. Notts. 

Rev. S. F. Montgomery, Upper Gornal new 
church, Staffordshire. 

Rev. D. Morgan, Ham R, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Cox, Palgrave R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Pocock, St. Paul’s P.C. Marylebone. 

Rev. S. Du Pree, Highley V. Salop. 

Rev. J. U. Robson, Winston V. Suffolk. 

Rey. H. M. Sherwood, Broughton Hacket R. 
Worcestershire. 

Rey. J. L. Sisson, Swafield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. M. Symonds, Adwick-le-Street V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Temple, Seasalter V. Kent. 

Rey. E. J. Todd, Sherborne with Windrush V. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rey. J. Topham, St. Nicholas R. Droitwich. 

Rev. J. Umpleby, Bolton Abbey P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. S. W. Vaud, Rettenden V. Essex. 

Rev. T. Whitworth, Thorpe St. Peter V. Linc. 

Rev. M. Wilson, Loddington V. Leicestersh. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. C. H. Borrer, to Earl Manvers. 
Rev. J. Clarke, to Lord Howden. 
Rev. C. Greenside, L.A. to the British Resi- 
dents in Archangel. 
Rey. C. Kingsley to Viscount Sidney. 
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Rev. J. Milner, M.A., to St. Anne’s Hospital, 
Appleby. 
Rev. G. A. Rogers, to Viscount Lifford. 
Rev. M. P. Sparrow, to the Earl of Mornington. 
~~. = F. Wordsworth, to the Marchioness of 
ath. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

R. Keatinge, esq. to be Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court in Ireland. 

John Howley, esq. Assistant Barrister for 
Tipperary, to be Third Serjeant. 

B. Lawrence, esq. elected Alderman of Bread- 
street Ward, London. 

J. B. Bunning, esq. elected Surveyor of the 
City of London. 

Rev. G. Elliot, to be Head Master of the Soli- 
hull Grammar School, Warwickshire. 

Rev. T. R. Medwin, M.A. to be Master of the 
Grammar School, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Rev. W. D. Veitch, M.A. to be Head Master of 
the Missionary College at Jerusalem. 

a ‘omnes to be Master of Tunbridge 

ool. 





BIRTHS. 


May 31. On Mount Zion, Jerusalem, the 
wife of the Right Rev. Michael Solomon Alex- 
ander, Lord Bishop of the Church of England 
at the Holy City, a dau. 

Aug. 1. The wife of W. A. Pochin, esq. of 
Barby, Leicestersh. a son.——9. At Buckland 
Toutsaints, the wife of W. J. Clerk, esq. High 
Sheriff of Devon, a son.——10. At Withington 
Rectory, the lady of the Hon. and,Rev. Gus- 
tavus Talbot, a dau.—1ll. In Chester-sq. 
the wife of Henry Ley, esq. a dau.——12. At 
Teuhy, ee wife of Randle Wilbraham Falconer, 
esq. M.D. a son.——13. At Lyndhurst, the 
wife of Robert Eyre, esq. a son.——At Poundis- 
ford Lodge, Somerset, the wife of Charles J. 
Helyar, esq. a son.——The Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Pleydell Bouverie, a dau.———15. At Chel- 
tenham, the wife of Edward Frampton, ~~. a 
son.——17. At Ickworth, near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Lady Katharine Jermyn, a dau. 
19. In Upper Seymour-st. Mrs. Augustus Fitz- 
Roy, a son.——At Theberton Hall, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Montague Doughty, a son. 
——23, At Putney-hill, Lady Francis Sandon, 
a son.——25. At Sidmouth, the lady of the 
Hon. W. Wellesley, a dau.——27. At Wood- 
side, near Lymington, the wife of Wm. Wo- 
wen Rooke, esq. a dau.——At Winkton House, 
Ringwood, the wife of Edward Weld, esq. a 


au. 

Lately. At Hanover, the wife of the Hon. 
George Edgecumbe, a son.——At Tunbridge 
Wells, Lady Sarah ‘Taylor, a son.—At Blag- 
don, Lady Ridley, a son.——I1n Lowndes-sq. 
ag | Margaret Littleton, a son. At Cintra, 
in Portugal, Lady Howard de Walden, a 
son.———At Liverpool, the Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. Macaulay, a son.——The wife of Sir 
John Rae Reid, Bart. M.P. a dau.———In 
Park-street, Grosvenor-square the Hon. Mrs, 
Charles Howard, a son.———The wife of W. 
S. Dugdale, esq. M.P. a son.———At Heidel- 
berg, the lady of Sir K. A. Jackson, a dau. 
——lIn Arlington street, Lady Caroline Dun- 
combe, a dau.——At Clare Priory, Suffolk, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Baker, a dau.——In British 
Guiana, the wife of H. C. Southey, esq. a son. 
— At Gadebridge, Herts, the lady of Sir 
Astley Cooper, rt. a dau.—In Serle-st. 
Mrs. Spencer Walpole, a son.——At West- 
brook, Lady Georgiana Ryder, a dau.——At 
Kenton, Devon, Lady Mary Haworth, a dau. 
——At Grosvenor-cresc. the Countess of Cla- 
rendon, a dau. 

Sept. 1. At wecevere, Cornwall, the wife of 
John King Lethbridge, esq. a son.——4, At 
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Leamington, the wife of Wakehurst Peyton, 
esq. of Wakehurst-pl. Sussex, a son,— At 
Heathfield, Hants, the wife of James Minet, 
esq. a dau.——-5. At Hatton, Middlesex, Lady 
Pollock, a dau.——10. At Compton Rectory, 
Surrey. the wife of the Rev.G More eA 
neux, a son.——13. At Kensington, the Right 
Hon. Lady Headly, a dau.——16. At the rect- 
ory, Stoke Hamond, Bucks, the Lady Julia 
Bouwens, a son.———At Winnington Hall, 
Cheshire, the wife of the Right Hon. E. J. 
Stan:ey, a son.———17. At Woodcote, Lady 
Louisa Cotes, a son and heir.——At Boconnor, 
Lady Louisa Fortescue, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. ; 

May 13. At the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. 
Carruthers, Town Major, and of Knockbeg, 
Queen’s Co. Ireland, to Matilda Shuter, fourt 
dau. of the late Thomas Boswell, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith. 

18. At Dominica, Edward, son of the late 
James Potter Lockhart, esq. formerly Presi- 
dent of the Island, to Louisa, third dau. of 
the late Adm. Cumberland, and grand-dau. of 
the late Richard Cumberland, esq. 

June 27. At Hackney, Alfred Caswell, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, to Mary-Elizabeth, third 
7. of the late James Powell, esq. of Clapton 

ouse. 

28. At Leamington, Thomas Young Prior, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, youngest son of the 
Rev. Thomas Prior, D.D., Vice-Provost of 
Trinity Coll. Dublin, to Jane-Matilda, onl 
surviving dau. of the iate Rev. Robert Russel, 
D.D., of Ashbrook, Fermanagh. ters 

July 13. At Malta, Major Chas. P. Ainslie, 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, to Lady Sarah 
Campbell. . 

20. At Wandsworth, the Rev. Frederick 
Wadeson Shaw, A.M. Minister of St. Ann’s 
Chapel, Wandsworth, to Fanny-Sophia, only 
surviving dau. of the Rev. Daniel Charles Dela- 
fosse, A.M., Vicar of Wandsworth,——At St. 
Mary, Bathwick, Harry Wright, esq. of Lans- 
downe-pl. Cheltenhan, to Jane, yout dau. 
of the late John Haines, esq. of Ham 
and of Sidney Place, Bath.——At Burnley, the 
Rey. J. B. Phillips, M. A., of All Souls, Oxon, 
only son of J. B. Phillips, esq. of Witston 
House, Monmouthsh., to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Richard Shaw, esq. Solicitor, of Ful- 
ledge, Burnley. ‘ . 

22. At Twickenham, John Francis Smith, 
esq. of Whitbourne Court, Herefordshire, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of the late George A. Nixon, 
esq. of Brownsbarn, Kilkenny, Ireland.——At 
Salcombe, near Sidmouth, John Dacie Jeffery, 
esq. surgeon, to Elizabeth-Bridget, eldest dau. 
of Sir Thomas B. Beevor, Bart. of Hargham 
Hail, Norfolk, and of Salcombe House, Sid- 
mouth.—At Stonehouse, Capt. Pasco, R.N., 
to Eliza, relict of Capt. Weaver, R.M. and 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Tanner, 
ctor = ew iia 

25. At West ep pay thi = ncis, se- 
cond son of Thomas Lyddon Edwards, esq. of 
Clifton, to Emily-Thorne, second dau. of Fre- 
derick Ricketts, esq. of Northcote, co. Glouc. 
—aAt Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Alfred Pyne, Vicar of Raydon, Essex, to Colin- 
Fanny, eldest dau. of Mrs. M‘Intosh, of Upper 
Berkeley-st., Portman-sq.——At Ramsgate, 
Capt. Stephen Bradley, R.N., to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Richard Tomson, esq. of the 
Elms, Ramsgate.——At Stonehouse, Wm. R. 
Maxwell, esq. eldest son of Major Maxwell, of 
Shrub Hill House, Edinburgh, to Caroline, 
second dau. of Capt. Henry J. Delacombe, 
R.M. of Emma Place, Stonehouse.——At Clif- 
ton, Ral ~~ Bernard, esq. youngest 
son of the late Dr, Bernard, of Clifton, to 
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Mary, second dau. of Francis James Nugée, 
esq. of London.——At_St. John’s, Albion-pl., 
Hyde Park-terr. the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Barnard, second son of the Earl of Bandon, 
to Jane Grace Evans, eldest dau. of Percy 
Evans Freke, esq. of Castle Freke. 1 

26. At Stoke Gabriel, William Wilson, esq. 
second son of Christopher Wilson, esq. of 
Rigmaden Park, Westmoreland, and late of 
the Madras Civil Service, to Maria-Letitia, 
second dau. of R. P. Hulme, esq. of Maisonette, 
Devon.——At Farnham, the Rev. Edward J. 
Speck, M.A., second son of William Speck, 
esq. Comm. R.N. to Anna-Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Edmund Lally, esq. of Farnham, 
Yorkshire. —— At Eltham, William Currey, 
esq. of Old Palace-yard, to Frances-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late George Pocock, esq. of 
Cumberland-terr. Regest's 30 k. 

“97. At St. George’s, the Rev. John Brooke, 
to Georgiana-Frances, dau. of the late John 
Cotes and Lady Maria Cotes, of Wodecote, 
Shropsh.—— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Frederick Browne, esq. of Gloucester-cres., 
Regent’s-park, eldest son of Philip Browne, 
esq. of Woburn-pl., Russell-sq., to Julia, 

oungest dau. of Matthias Rowe, 7. of 
Webare-pl.—At Woking, Surrey, John King 
Eager, esq. of Ripley, to Alicia-Catherine, 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. Humphrey 
Semen Sydenham, of Woking, and grand-dau. 
of the late Major Abington, of Cobham.——At 
Isle of Portland, Thomas Coombs, jun. esq. of 
Dorchester, to Maria-Branston, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Heath, esq. of Pennsylvania Castle, 
Portland.——At Dover, Frederick Thornton 
Raikes, esq. Lieut. 62d Regt., to Eliza~-Euphe- 
mia, second dau. of John Hamilton, esq. of 
of Bover.—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Sir William Amcotts Ingilby, Bart. of Ripley 
Castle, Yorkshire, and Kettlethorpe Park, 
Lincolnshire, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of John 
Clementson, esq. of Abingdon-st. and — 
dau. of Sir Thomas Turton, Bart. of Felcourt, 
Surrey.—AtSt. Pancras, Henry Ogle Holmes, 
esq. of Brasenose Coll. Oxford, to Eliza, second 
dau. of Henry Wakefield, esq. of Lansdowne-pl. 

29. At Lymington, W. Talbot Agar, esq. 
only son of the late W. Agar, esq. Q.C. to 
Leonora-Matilda, only dau. of the late W. 
Reed, esq. of the Island of St. Vincent.——At 
Brighton, the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, to 
Anne-Bond, dau. of the late John Travis, esq. 
of Lancashire, and first cousin of the late Lady 
Erskine. —— At St. Pancras, New Church, 
Charles Ellis, esq. of Plumstead » to 
Sophia, eldest surviving dau. of the late John 
Patch, esq. surgeon of the Hon. East India 
Co.s’ Serv. Ben Army.—At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. mour Allen, esq. late of the 
ist Life Guards, to Catherine, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Newton and Lady Catherine Fellows. 

$1. At Alford, near Castle Cary, the Rev. 
Augustus Otway Fitzgerald, M.A. Rector of 
Fledborough, Notts, son of Vice-Adm. Sir 
Robert Fitzgerald, K.C.H., to Theresa, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Gale Thring, of Alford- 
house, Somerset. , 

Lately. At Adelaide, South Australia, Wm. 
James, a) eldest son of W. R. James, esq. of 
Ely-pl. and Lested Lodge, Kent, to Elizabeth, 
only child of the late John George Babb, 2 
of Oxford.——At Margate, the Rev. D. N, 
Walton, to Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
F. F. Clay——At Witchampton, Dors., the 
Rev. G. i. Collinson, Vicar of Swanburne, 
Bucks, to a dau. of the late Capt, 
W. H. Cleather, Ist Ceylon Regt.——At Win- 
dlesham, Surrey, Edm. Batten, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Jemima, only 
sister of The Chisholm. 

Aug. 1. At Topsham, Edw. Randolph, esq. 
of Exeter, youngest son of the late Rev. James 
Randolph, of Milverton, Somerset, to Maria- 





Jane, eldest dau. of the late Walter - Rice 
Howell Powell, esq. of Maes-Gwynne, co. Car- 
marthen.—At Aldenham, Jonathan Rash- 
leigh, esq. second son of William Rashleigh, 
esq. of Menabelly, Cornwall, to Mary-Pole, 
eldest dau. of William Stewart, ~~ of Alden- 
ham Abbey.——At Gillingham, Kent, Capt. 
W. F. Hay, East India Co.’s Depét, to Caro- 
line-Anne, dau. of the Rev. John Page, D.D. 
——At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Howard, second 
son of Francis Nalder, esq. of Streatham, 
Surrey, to Julia, second dau. of the late Fre- 
deric Clarke, esq. of Reading. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq., John Harvey Lovell, 
esq. second son of the late Peter Harvey 
Lovell, esq. of Cole Park, Wilts, to Emma, 
dau. of the late Sir Betheli Codrington, Bart. 
of Dodington, Gloucestershire.——At Gorles- 
ton, near Yarmouth, William Walpole, esq. late 
of Belgrave-pl. to Susannah, widow of J. 
Goolding Seymour, o- of a Waltham, 
Hampsh.—At Swafield, John Hippisley, esq. 
of Stow Easton, Somersetsh. to Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Do phin. 
—At Christ Church, ret mg James 
Pope, esq. of Hillingdon, Middlesex, to Anna- 
Sophia, only dau. of F. R. Mills, esq. of the 
Home Office, and of Cunningham-pl.—At 
Hurst, Berks, Thomas Broughton Chariton, 
esq. of Chilwell Hall, Notts, to Fanny-Dora, 
second dau. of John Waiter esq. of Bear Wood, 
Berks.——At Tonbridge, Robert Williamson 
Ramsay, Se Capt. 42d Highlanders, son 
of the late Thomas Williamson, esq. of Max- 
ton and Lixmount, N.B. to Julia, only dau. of 
Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart.——At Shenley, 
Herts, George Royds, esq. son of John Royds, 
of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. to Jane, dau. 
of Henry Hoyle Oddie, qe Colney House, 
Herts, and Portland-pl. London.—— At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Lieut. W. Fead, R.N., 
to arlotte-Curry, youngest dau. of W. 
Hillier, esq. of Boley Hill, Rochester, and 
widow of the late Lieut. Rawlings, 40th > 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Luke 
Briggs, esq. of Carey-st., Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Eliza, younger dau. of the late Thomas Walker, 
esq. of the Grange, Chigwell, Essex.——At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, Thomas Morgan, 
esq. of Rutland Gate, Hyde Park, to Fanny- 
Alicia, fourth dau. of the late Henry Buckley, 
esq. of River Hill, Kent.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, George Chetwynd, esq. eldest 
son of Sir George Chetwynd, Bart. to Lady 
Charlotte Hill, eldest dau. of the Marquess 
of Downshire——At Christ Church, Maryle- 
bone, J. Bailey Denton, esq. of Gray’s- 
inn-square and Southampton, second son 
of Samuel Denton, esq. of Park-village East 
— Park, to Martha-Lee, niece and wa 
of the late John nage esq. of Saville-row. 
——At Teddington, Alfred Singer, esq. of 
Vauxhall, to neces, second dau. of the late 
Alexander Barclay, esq. of Teddington, 

3. At St. Gluvias, the Rev. Edward Jordan 
Rogers, of Nassau, New Providence, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of ‘Thomas Fitz erald, esq. of 
Green Bank, Falmouth.——At Bishopstawton, 
near Barnstaple, the Rev. Mr. Chichester, of 
Chittlehampton, to Miss Williams, dau. of 
Capt. James Williams, of Newport.—aAt 
Taunton, W. Haselwood, esq. son of the late 
Dr. Haselwood, M.D. of British Guiana, to 
Louisa-Barbara, dau. of Capt. Hornbrook, 
R.M.——At Enfield, the Rev. Christopher 
Greenside, to Fanny, youngest dau. of William 
Bottomley, esq. of Enfield, Middlesex. At 
Croydon, John Parson, esq. of Finsbury-sq., 
eldest son of Capt. Parson, R.N., of Teign- 
mouth, Devon, to Catherine-Anne, eldest dau. 
of Jonathan Hayne esq. of Park Hill, Croy- 
don.— At Little Munden, George, youngest 





son of William Hobson, esq. of Hariey-st. to 
Annie, eldest dau, of N.S, Chauncy, esq. of' 
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Little Munden, Herts.——At Woolwich, Capt. 
Benn, Royal Art. to Ella, dau. of the late John 
eux, esq. of Gravel Hill, Shropsh.— 
At Cheltenham, the Rev. S. A. Ellis, M.A. In- 
cumbent of St. Ives, Cornwall, to Henrietta- 
Gallye, youngest dau. of the late Alexander 
Gallye Lamotte, esq. of Tiverton.——At Maise- 
more, Samuel White Baker, esq. eldest son of 
Samuel Baker, esq. of Lypiatt Park, Glouc., 
to Henrietta-Anne-Bigw eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Martin, of Maisemore ; also, 
John Garland Baker, esq. second son of Saml. 
Baker, esq. to Eliza-Heberden, second dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Herbert Martin.——Capt. 
Trewhitt, of Langesse Loiret, France, to 
Juliana, only dau. of John Mitchison. . of 
Sunbury, Middlesex.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. William Shaw,  * of Huddersfield, 
to Emma, third dau. of the late Timothy Bent- 
ley, esq.——At Acomb, Charles Pratt, esq. 
only son of the Rev. Charles Pratt, of Pack- 
ington, Leicestershire, to Caroline-Jesse, only 
dau. of the late Valentine Kitchingman, esq. 
of Carlton, Yorkshire.——At Christchurch, 
Surrey, Thomas Carter Briggs, —= Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. H. Mapleton.—— 
At St. Pancras, John, son of Giles Thornber, 
esq. of Poulton-le-Fyide, to Annie, only dau. of 
the late Col. Fraser, Royal Art.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Gilbert Frank- 
land Lewis, second son of the Right Hon. 
Frankland Lewis, to Jane, eldest dau. of Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, Bart.——At St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East, James Remington Stedman, esq. 
of Guildford, to Anne, youngest dau. of David 
Langton, esq. of Clothworkers’ Hall.——At St. 
James’s Church, Charles, eldest son of James 
Gray Mayhew, esq. of yw wr to Sarah- 
Maria, second dau. of T. G. Adams, > of 
Chester-terr. Regent’s Park.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, John Samuel Tanqueray, esq. of Hen- 
don, son of the Rev. Edw. Tanqueray, Rector of 
ingrith and Tempsford, Beds., to Jane-Fleet- 
wood, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Ives, 
esq. of Somerset-st., agg a Ww. 
Soames, of Pinner, to Marian-Jane, 
we est dau. of Joseph Hall, esq. of Pinner 
.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Hon. George Anson Byron, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron, to Lucy-Elizabeth- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Wescombe.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
William Herbert Maund, esq. of the Hill, 
Laverstock, Wilts, to Lucy, youngest dau. of 
Richard Stonehewer Illingworth, . of Ches- 
ter-street, Belgrave-square.——At Great Sax- 
ham, Suffolk, Henry-Duncan, eldest son of 
Henry Skrine, esq. of Stubbings, Berks, and 
Warleigh, Somerset, to Susanna-Caroline, 
third yo4 of William Mills, esq. of Saxham 
Hall, Suffolk.——At Paddington, John Hall 
Maxwell, esq. eldest son ef William Maxwell, 
. of nel, Renfrewshire, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Williams, esq. of South- 
wick-crescent, Hyde Park. : 

4. At Tamworth, the Rev. Arthur Hibbit, 
Vicar of Blakesley, Northamptonsh., second 
son of the late W. Hibbit, esq. of Blakesley 
Hall, to Catherine-Harriet, youngest dau. of 

Wingfield Dickenson, esq. of Dosthill 
House, Oxfordshire. 

5. At St. Pancras, Joseph Crawford Brome- 
bead, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
to Georgiana-Maria-Jane, dau. of James John- 
son, esq. M.D. of Suffolk-pl——At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, o~ eldest son of 
Henry $. Northcote. esq. and grandson of Sir 
8. H. Northcote, t. of Pynes, Exeter, to 
Cecilia-Frances, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Farrer, esq. of Gloucester-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, and of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. At 
Brompton, George-Henry, eldest son of Geo. 
Drew, esq. of Bermondsey and Streatham, to 
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Susannah-Henrietta, eldest dau. of Robert 
Gray, esq. of Brompton-crescent. 
7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Enrique 
G) 


Paris, esy. only son of Jose 
esq. of ta, New Granada, to secon 
dau. of Thomas James Stronach, esq. 

8. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Francis 
Tower, . to Giana-Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late J. B. Richards, esq. of Bryanston-sq. 
—At ell, Essex, Manley Hopkins, esq. 
of Stratford Grove, to Ka , eldest dau. of. John 
Simm Smith, esq.——At Sonning, Berks, the 
Rev. Matt. Thos. Farrer, Vicar of Addington, 


Surrey, second son of James W. Farrer, 4 
Master in Chancery, to Frances- el 
dau. of Edward Golding, esq. of Maiden Er- 
legh, Berks.——At Trinity Church, re 
bone, Frederick Edwin, youngest son of Wal- 
pole Eyre, esq. of Bryanston-sq. to Eliza, 
oungest dau. of Thomas Alexander Rayns- 
ford, esq: of Devonshire-pl.——At Brighton, 
Lieut. William Johnstone, 51st Madras Nat. 
Inf. to Matilda-Charlotte, only dau. of the 
late Capt. C. W. Mackintosh, Madras Army, 
——At Farthinghoe, Northamptonshire, Thos, 
Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. eldest son of Thomas 
Tyrwhitt Drake, -* of Shardelves, to Eliza- 
beth-Julia, widow of Col. Wedderburn, Cold- 
stream Guards, and dau. of the late John 
Stratton, esq. of Farthinghoe e.——At 
Stoke d’Abernon, Su » the Rev. J. F. W. 
Woodyeare, eldest son of the late F. J. Wi 
yeare, esq. of Crookhill, Yorksh., toMary-Jane, 
dau. of the late W. Phillips, esq. of Cavendish- 


square, 
9. At Sutton St. Michael, Herefordshire, 


Mr. George Unett, son of J. W. Unett, esq. 
of the Woodlaads, near Birmingham, to Eliza- 
beth-Frances-Letitia, fourth dau. of Henry 


Unett, esq. of Freen’s Court, Herefordshire. 
—-At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon, 
Thomas Preston, son of Viscount Gormanston, 
to Margaret, fourth dau. of the late John 
Hamilton, esq. of Sandrum, Ayrshire ; also, 
Henry Spencer, Esq. of Helmington Hall, 
Durham, you t son of the late Capt. Shield, 
to Jane-Hamilla, his youngest dau.——At 
Edinburgh, John Gosnell, esq. of Highbury- 
§ London, to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 

uncan Sinclair, esq. letter-founder. 

10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles 
Robert Carter Petley, rs of Riverhead, Kent, 
to Martha, y dau. of the Jate Francis Wood- 


ate, esq. of Ferox Hall, Tunbridge, Kent.—— 
t St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. T. Mayer Car- 
vick, esq. late of the 78th Highlanders, to 


Emily, youngest dau. of the late Col. Spicer, 
of the Mansion, Leatherhead; also, Harry 
Cumberlege, esq. of the 64th Regt. to Eliza, 
—— au, of Thomas Carvick, esq.—At 

treatham, Alfred Brettle, esq. of Fairey Hall, 
Mottingham, Kent, to Marianne, onl da - Of 
the late Pierre de Sales Laterriére, M.D., of 
Quebec, Lower Canada.——aAt Poughill, Corn. 
wall, the Rev. Morgan Cowie, Fellow of St. 
John’s Coll. Cambridge, to Gertrude-Mary, 
second dau. of Thomas Carnsew, esq. of Hex- 
bury Hall, Cornwall. 

ll, At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thomas 
Henry Taunton, esq. of Grandpont House, 
near Oxford, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of D, 
Eaton, esq. of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury- 
sq. and St, Aldate’s, Oxford. 

12. At Guernsey, the Rev. Charles Ross De 
Havilland, second son of Lieut.-Col. De Havil- 
land, Madras ~— to Grace-Anna- Dorothea, 
third dau. of the late David Verner, esq. of 
Churchill, co, h. 

15. At Hatfield House, J. M. Balfour, esq. 
M.P. to Lady Blanche Cecil, dau. of the Mar- 

uess of Salisbury.——At Guernsey, William 

rock, esq. of Belmont, to Cecilia-Catherine, 
only dau..of John Ogle, esq. of High Ongar, 
Essex, ——At Belbroughton, Richard Hick- 
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man, esq. of Oldswinford, to Marianne, eldest 
dau. of the late George Frank Blakiston, D.D. 
Rector of Belbroughton.— At Lewisham, 
Edward Lawes, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
eldest son of Mr. Serjeant Lawes, to Caroline- 
Sophia. only dau. of John Bowen, esq. of 
Blackheath , Kent. 

16. At Old Chariton, Kent, Pitcairn Onslow, 
esq. R.M. son of the Rev.G. W. Onslow, of Duns- 
borough House, Surrey, to Adelaide, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Saltren Willett, of St, James’s 
Abbey, near Exeter.— At St. George’s Han- 
over-sq. Capt. Robert Wallace, 18th Bombay 
Nat. Inf. to Catherine-Matilda, dau. of Henry 
Smith, esq. of Annsbrook, Meath.—_—At Ham- 
mersmith, W. Hislop Clarke, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Amelia-Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Matthews, esq. j 

17. At the British Embassy, at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, Vesey Thomas Dawson, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Catherine-Maria, only dau. ofthe late 
Thomas Baylis, esq. of Woolwich Common.——. 
At Llanelwedd, the Rev. Essex Holcombe, M.A. 
to Catharine, eldest dau. of the late David 
Thomas, esq. of Welfield House, Radnorshire. 
——At Greenwich, Edward Stephen Emmott, 
esq. M.D. of Finsbury-sq. third son of Philip 
Emmott, esq. of Broughton, Hants, to Mary- 
Ann-Frances, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Wil- 
liam Roberts, R.N.——At St. Pancras, Walter, 
seccoad son of the late 7ohn Butler,esq. of Tavis- 
tock-sq. to Jane-Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. Field, 
esa. cf Osnabturgl-p!.——At Brompton, Ho- 
race Stapleton Pierce, csq. to Joanna-Augusta, 
only child of the late Samuel Channins, esq. 
R.N.——--At Truro, the Rev. F. Carlyon, B.A. 
so. vf Clement Carlyon. esq. M.D. to Lucy, 

oungest «lau. of E. Turner, esq. M.P.——At 

arnstepie, North Devon, William Heath, esq. 
of London, to Sarah-Hephzibah, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. William Moxon.——The Rev. Ar- 
thur Met om wey Rector of Gidley, to Frances, 
dau. of John Huxham, esq. of Bishopsteignton. 
——At Cullen House, Banffsh., the Earl of Sea- 
field to Miss Mansell——At Dublin, the Rev. 
W. Maturin, to Jane-Cooke, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Arthur Bentley, Madras Nat. Inf. 
and grand-dau. of the late Robert Trewman, 
esq.—At Cheltenham, the Ven. J. M. Trew, 
D.D. Archdeacon of the Bahamas, to Laura, 
relict of the late Thomas Pickering Robinson, 
esq. of Darlington. ‘ 

19. AtSt. James’s, Wm. Henry Frederick Ca- 
vendish, esq. eldest son of Col. the Hon. Henry 
Frederick Compton Cavendish, to Lady Emily 
Augusta Lambton, second dau. of the late Earl 
and Countess of Durham.——At Windsor, 
John Lucas Allen, esq. youngest son of the late 
Thomas Allen, esq. of West Hackney, to Ann, 
relict of James Harley, esq. 

22. At Westbury-upon-Trym, the Rey. Geo. 
Garbett, M.A. Curate of Ross, to Martha-Eli- 
zabeth, fourth dau. of the late Robert Williams, 
esq. of Aberbran, co. Brecou.—~Nehemiah 
Longshaw, esq. of North Dean House, near 
Manchester, to Mary, only sister of Henry 
Hogg, esq. of Davenshaw House. Congleton, 
Cheshire.——At Boreham, Essex, Sir Ciaude 
Champion de Crespigny, Bart. of Champion 
Lodge, Surrey, to Mary, second dau. of Sir 
John Tyssen Tyrell, Bart. M.P. of Boreham 
House. At Weybridge, Surrey, Andrew 
Doyle, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Louisa, 

oungest dau. of Sir John Easthope, Bart. 

1.P.—At High Harrowgate, George White- 
ley, esq. of the Middle-Temple, to Ann-Louisa, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Rayson, esq. of 
York.——At Bathwick, the Rev. J. Walker, 
Fellow of Brasenose Coll. Oxford, and Rector 
of Great Billing, to see 
second dau. of Capt. Carroll, C.B. R.N.—— 
At St. Pancras, Thomas Webb, esq. of Tutbury, 
eldest son of the late John Webb, esq. of Bar- 








ton-under-Needwood, Staffordsh.’ to Lucinda, 
youngest dau ofthe late John Boden, esq. of 

naston Lodge, Derbysh.—At Westmin- 
ster, David, youngest son of John Thomas 
Betts, esq. of Bromfield House, Clapham 
Common, to Eleanor-Catherine, eldest dau. of 
Mr. E. Hogg, of St. James’s-st. 

23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Leigh Philips, esq. to Anna, dau. of E. Fuller 
Maitland, esq. of Park-place, Oxfordsh.—— 
At St. Marylebone, Arthur Hall, esq. of the 
Madras Civil Serv. to Mary-Ann-Rosa, second 
dau. of Major M. C. Chase, of Nottingham-pl. 
Regent’s-park.——At Funtington, near Chi- 
chester, J. Richardson Smith, esq. to Harriett- 
Miriam, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. W. Dea- 
con, of Densworth House, Sussex. 

24. Samuel Pett, esq. of Whitehall, to Anne, 
second dau. of Richard Knight, esq. of Tavis- 
tock-sq.——At Paddington, Thomas, eldest 
son of Robert Hand, esq. of Richmond, Surrey, 
to Elien-Julia, second dau. of B. H. Smart, 
esq. of Tone oo gna Upper Deal, 
Capt. Edward Charles Warde, Royal Horse 
Art. eldest surviving son of the late Gen. Sir 
ogg & Warde, G.C.B. to Jane eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Lane, Rector of Deal.— at 
Mickleham, Surrey, Charies Francis Warne- 
ford, esq. M.D., of the University of Edin- 
burgh, to Alicia, fourth dau. of the late John 
Davidson, esq. of Newcastle, Durham.——J. 8. 
Ive, esq. of Hazlemere Lodge, Bucks, to Eliza- 
beth Ive, widow of James Vernell, esq. of 
‘Tavistock-sq.——At Paris, Mark Seton Synnot, 
— of Liverpool, son of Marcus Synnot, esq. 
of Ballymoyer, Armagh, to Anne-Jane, dau. of 
the late Mark Synnot, esq. of Grove House, 
Clapham, Surrey.——At Exeter, the Rev. 
Henry Manley, only son of the Rev. Edward 
Manley, late of Uffculme, to Mary-Anne, young- 
est dau. of the late Wm. Good, esq. of Fins- 
bury-sq. 

26. At Bearsted, Henry-Stephen, eldest son 
of R. I. Thompson, esq. of Kirby Hall, Yorksh. 
to Elizabeth-Anne, second dau. of Sir John 
Croft, Bart. of Dodington, Kent, and Cooling 
Hall, Yorksh.——28, At eouggay er Charles 
Hooper, esq. of Cheltenham, to Maria-Cathe- 
rine, relict of Samuel Brandford Cox, of De- 
merara, and ae House, Cheltenham. 

29. At Ipswich, the Rev. W. W. Woodhouse, 
M.A. to Laura, youngest dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Sir Charles Cunningham, of Oak House, 
Suffolk.— At Croydon, Richard Hotham 
Pigeon, jun. esq. only son of the Treasurer of 
Christ’s Hospital, to Emma, eldest dau. of the 
late John Henry Keen, esq. of Tooting.—— 
At Battersea, Joseph Gurney, esq. of Laven- 
der Hill, to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Tritton, esq. of St. John’s Hill, Bat- 
tersea.——At Church Gresley, Derbysh. Tho- 
mas William Flavell, esq. third son of the Rey. 
J. W. Flavell, Rector of Stody and Hunworth, 
Norfolk, to Agnes, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
G. W. Lloyd, D.D. Incumbent of Gresley —— 
At Walton, Suffolk, the Rev. Wm. Collett, of 
St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge, B.A. to Mary- 
Cecil-Augusta, only dau. of the late Count Lin- 
singen, of Ipswich.——At Risby, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, John Worlledge, jun. esq. of 
the Middle Temp!e, Barrister-at-law, and late 
Fellow of Trinity coll. to Mary, tourth dau. of 
the Kev. J. D. Wastell, of Risby.——At Tot- 
tenham, Henry Charlier, esq. of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, to Laura, fourth dau. of Thomas Win- 
dus, esq. of Stamford Hill.—At Kingston- 
2 Edward Twining, esq. to Lucy- 

arriet, dau. of the late John Cowham Parker, 
esq.——At Preston, Lancash. Henry Griffith, 
Fe of Port Royal, Deputy Lieut. for co. Sligo, 
Ireland, to Jemima, dau. of James Pedder, 
esq. of Ashton Lodge, Preston, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Dvuxe op Dorset, K.G. 

July 29. In Harley-street, aged 75, 
the Most Noble Charles Sackville Ger- 
maine, fifth Duke of Dorset (1720), 
eleventh Earl of Dorset (1603), sixth 
Earl of Middlesex and Baron Cranfield, 
co. Sussex (1675), second Viscount Sack- 
ville of Drayton, co. Northampton, and 
Baron of Bolebrooke, co. Sussex (1782), 
eleventh Baron Buckhurst (1567), K.G. 
and a Privy Councillor. = 

The house of Sackville, which has thus 
become extinct, derived its elevation from 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst and 
Earl of Dorset, a man distinguished in 
his youth as the poet of ‘‘ The Mirrour of 
Magistrates,” and who flourished as a 
statesman in the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James the First, under the 
former in the dignity of a Baron, and 
under the latter as an Earl, It may be 
concluded that Lord Buckhurst owed his 
original footing at court to his consan- 
guinity to the Queen, for his grandmother 
was Anne Boleyne, the aunt of Queen 
Anne Boleyne, Elizabeth’s mother. Yet, 
so sparing was the Queen of her honours, 
that, notwithstanding his near affinity, his 
talents, and his long services, she would 
never raise him above the dignity of a 
Baron. He was created Lord Buck- 
hurst (the name of a manor in Sussex, 
which had been in his family from the 
reign of Henry IJ.) in 1566. In 1598 
‘he succeeded Burghley as Lord Trea- 
surer, and in 1603 King James, who 
was the very opposite of his predecessor 
in his bestowal of honours, made him 
Earl of Dorset. He died at his post 
at the council table on the 19th April, 
1608, aged 81. A memoir of hiin will be 
found in Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits. 

Richard the fifth Earl married Lady 
Frances Cranfield, the daughter of Lionel 
Earl of Middlesex, who also was one of 
the numerous Lord Treasurers of the 
reign of James the First; and after the 
death of Lionel third Earl of Middlesex, 
in 1674, his nephew Charles, afterwards 
the sixth Earl of Dorset, was during his 
father’s life-time created Baron Cranfield 
and Earl of Middlesex. He also was a 
poet, and Horace Walpole has said of him 
that ‘‘ he had as much wit as his first 
master (Charles II.), or his contempora- 
ries, Buckingham and Rochester, without 
the Royal want of feeling, the Duke’s want 
of principle, or the Earl’s want of 
thought.” His son Lionel, the seventh 
Earl of Dorset, was created Duke of 
Dorset in 1720, Charles the second 





Duke possessed the hereditary talents of 

his family, and is noticed in these lines of 

Pope :— 

Whilst other Sackvilles, other Buckhursts 
shine, 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

Lord George Sackville, the father of the 
Duke now deceased, was distinguished in 
early life as a field officer, and afterwards 
as a statesman; he took the name of 
Germaine in 1770, and was created Vis- 
count Sackville in 1782. His wife was 
Diana, daughter and coheir of John 
Sambrooke, esq. and niece to Sir Jere- 
miah Sambrooke, Bart. 

Such are the main features in the his« 
tory of this illustrious house ;* to which 
it may be added, that five of its members 
have been Knights of the Garter, namely, 
the first, fourth, and sixth Earls, the first 
and last Dukes. The main line of the 
house expired with the fourth Duke, in 
1815; whe. the principal estates were di- 
vided between her sisters and co. heiresses, 
Mary Countess of Plymouth and Eliza- 
beth Countess Delawarr; to the former 
of whom, now Countess Amberst, was 
assigned the magnificent old seat at 
Knole, a monument of the splendour of 
her first great ancestor ; and to the latter 
the estate of Buckhurst, where the Earl 
of Plymouth has erected a new mansion.+ 

On the calamitous death of George- 
John- Frederick, the fourth Duke of Dor- 
set, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse at Dublin (whilst on a visit to the 
Vice-regal court, during the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of his stepfather, Earl Whit- 
worth,) the older dignities of the family 
devolved on the Viscount Sackville, Feb. 
22, 1815. 

The late Duke of Dorset was born 
Aug. 27, 1767; and at the age of eighteen 
succeeded his father as Viscount Sack- 
ville, Aug. 26, 1785. He was contented 

* The family of Sackville is o-o of 
the few commemorated in Collins’s 
quarto volume, ‘‘ The English Baron. 
age,” 1727, (the commencement of an 
extensive work on the Peerage not pro- 
ceeded with,) and it is also fully treated 
of in his later Peerages. 

+ The family burial-place has always 
been at Withyam, in which parish the old 
and, we believe, also the modern mansion 
cf Buckhurst (which is at a short distance 
from the former) is situated. See in the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
vol. iii.a series of the sepulchral memorials 
of the Sackvilles at Withyam, 
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with no higher sphere of distinction than 
the turf. On the 28th July, 1808, Colonel 
Poulett obtained a verdict of 3000/. against 
him in an action of crim. con. He re- 
mained unmarried. 

King George the Fourth, with whom 
he was a personal favourite, made him 
Master of the Horse, Dec. 11, 1821, and 
he was sworn of the Privy Council on 
the 20th of the same month. He resign- 
ed that office in May 1827. He was 
elected a Knight of the Garter Jan. 30, 
1826. 

His only brother the Hon. George 

ville Germaine died in 1836, leaving 
an only surviving daughter, married to 
William Bruce Stopford, esq. Precis 
Writer in the Foreign Office, a cousin of 
the Earl of Courtown. To this lady the 
Duke is said to have bequeathed 70001. 
a year, including Drayton House and the 
whole of his property in Northampton- 
shire. His town mansion and other pro- 
perty in Harley-street, are bequeathed to 
ady Rivers. He has also left one 
surviving sister, the Hon. Mrs. Her- 
bert, widow of the late Henry Arthur 
Herbert, Esq. 





Tue Eart or Giascow. 

July 13. At Edinburgh, aged 77, the 
Right Hon. George Boyle, fourth Earl 
of Glasgow, Viscount of Kelburne, Lord 
Boyle of Stewartoun, Cumbraes, Fen- 
wick, Largo, and Dalry (1703), Lord 
Boyle of Kelburne, &c. (1699), in the 
peerage of Scotland; Baron Ross, of 
Hawkhead, co. Renfrew (1815), in the 

eerage of the United Kingdom ; G.C.H.; 
Ser Lieutenant of Ayrshire, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of Scotland, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

His lordship was born March 26, 1766, 
the second but only surviving son of John 
the third Earl, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter of George twelfth Lord Ross, 
and, at length, sole heir to her brother 
William thirteenth Lord Ross, who died 
in 1754. Whilst still under age, he suc- 
ceeded his father March 7, 1775. He 
was a Captain in the West Lowland 
fencible regiment in 1793; afterwards 
ro aed of the Angus fencibles ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Rothsay and Caithness fen- 
cibles; and Colonel, first of the Ayr and 
Renfrew, afterwards of the Renfrewshire 
militia, which he resigned in 1806. He 
was constituted Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Renfrew April 28, 1810; and 
was chosen one of the sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the Scotish peerage at the 
general election 1790. He was rechosen 
in 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, and 1812, On 
the 18th 7: 1815, he received the title 
of — ss in the peerage of the 


United Kingdom, conferred in commemo- 
ration of his maternal descent. 

His Lordship married first, August 4, 
1788, Lady Augusta Hay, third daughter 
of James fourteenth Earl of Errol, by 
Isabella, daughter of Sir William Carr, 
of Etal, in Northumberland, Bart. The 
Countess succeeded to the estate of Etal 
in 1806, on the death of her nephew 
William Holwell Carr, only child of her 
eldest sister Lady Charlotte, by the Rev. 
William Holwell (who also assumed the 
name of Carr, and was the well-known 
benefactor to the National Gallery.) Her 
Ladyship died July 23, 1822, having had 
issue three sons and three daughters: 1. 
the Right Hon. John, Viscount Kelburne, 
an officer in the Royal Navy, who died 
1818, in his 29th year ; 2. Lady Isabella, 
who died in 1834, in her 44th year; 3. 
the Right Hon. James, now Earl of 
Glasgow ; 4. Lady Elizabeth, who died 
in 1819, in her 25th year ; 5. Lady Augusta, 
married in 182] to Major-General Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarence, son of his Majesty 
King William 1V. and brother to the 
Earl of Munster, and has issue one 
daughter; 6. the Hon. William Boyle, 
who died in 1819, in his 17th year. 

The late Earl of Glasgow married 
secondly, Nov. 13, 1824, Julia, daughter 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue one son and one daughter : 
7. the Hon. George-Frederick Boyle, born 
in 1825 ; and 8. Lady Diana, born in 1828, 

The present Earl was born in 1792. 
He is a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and has been for some years M.P. for 
Ayrshire. He took the name of Carr on 
succeeding to the Etal estate on his 
mother’s death, and married in 1821 
Georgiana, daughter of the late Edward 
Hay- Mackenzie, esq. uncle to the Mar. 
quess of T'weeddale, but has no issue. 





Sir C. E. NicutTineGae, Barr. 

July 5. At Bath, aged 59, Sir Charles 
Ethelstone Nightingale, the seventh Bart., 
of Newport Pond, Essex (1628). 

He was born Nov. 1, 1784, the second 
but eldest surviving son of Sir Edward 
the sixth Baronet, by Eleanor daughter 
and heiress of his uncle Robert Night- 
ingale, esq. of Kneesworth Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He succeeded his father 
Dec. 4, 1804. 

Sir Charles Nightingale formerly re- 
sided at Kneesworth-hall, Cambridgeshire, 
but had lately dwelt entirely at Bath. He 
was constantly attended by Dr. Greville, 
to whom he has left the whole of his pro- 

erty, overlooking Lady Nightingale and 
is children; and in consequence some 
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suspicions were raised respecting the 
cause of his death. 

Dr. Greville undertook to have the body 
examined by any medical gentleman ; but, 
some dispute ensuing with the family, the 
doctor sealed the doors of the room, and 
thus left an inquest as the only means of 
making such an examination. Mr. Tho- 
mas Nightingale, a son of deceased, swore 
to his suspicion, from the appearance 
of the body after death, that his father 
had been poisoned by the administration 
of arsenic. Dr. Greville deposed to hav- 
ing attended deceased professionally for 
several years. For the last four months 
he had been a variable state of health ; 
his last illness had continued nearly five 
weeks, and his death was occasioned by a 
complication of maladies, dropsy being 
superinduced. Dr. Lambert deposed that 
he was called to attend the deceased, and 
found him vomiting. Deceased’s was 
not the coffee-ground vomiting which is 
symptomatic of the last stages of organic 
disease, but appeared to be the inflamma- 
tory action of the stomach, which Dr. 
Abercromby and M. Louis state never 
takes place except in cases of acrid poison. 
The stomach was more distended than in 
ordinary cases. He felt bound to state 
that these circumstances created great 
suspicion in his mind. An adjournment 
of the inquest took place, and Mr. Field, 
surgeon, having in the interim made a 
post mortem examination of the body, 
then gave it as his decided opinion that 
no arsenic had been taken or administered. 
The jury then consulted for a short time, 
and returned the following verdict— 
‘« That the deceased died of hemate- 
mesis, by the visitation of God.’’ 

Sir Charles married in 1805, his cousin- 
german Maria, only daughter of Thomas 
Lacy Dickenson, of West Retford, co. 
Nottingham, esq. by whom he had issue 
six sons and one daughter: 1. Charles, 
his successor; 2. Thomas-Henry Night- 
ingale, esq. who married in 1830 Hannah- 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of T. H. 
Parry, esq.; 3. Edward-Maleolm, who 
died in 1818; 4. Eleanor, twin with the 
last ; 5. George- Manley, who died an in- 
fant; 6. George-Lacy ; and 7. Frederick- 
Dickenson. 

The present Baronet was born in 1809, 
and married in Feb, 1829 Harriott- Maria, 
grand-daughter of J. Foster, esq. and 
niece to Lieut-Gen. Trapaud. 





Sm Epwarp SyncE, Barr. 

July 22. At Cheltenbam, aged 57, Sir 
EdwardSynge, the second Bart. of Kil- 
trough, co. Meath (1801). 

e was born April 6, 1786, the eldest 
son of Sir Robert the first Baronet 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XX. 


Sir Edward Synge.—Maj.-Gen. Sir J. K. Money. 
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(grandson of Dr. Nicholas Synge, Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe, and great-grandson 
of Dr. Edward Synge, Archbishop of 
Tuam,*) by Margaret, daughter of 'Theo- 
bald Wolfe, esq. of Newtown, co. Dub- 
lin, and cousin-german to Chief Justice 
Arthur Wolfe, Lord Viscount Kilwarden. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
ef his father, in 1804; and married Jan. 
19, 1809, Mary-Helena, eldest daughter 
of Robert Welsh, esq. barrister-at-law, of 
Dublin, and niece to Noah Hill Neale, 
of Gloucester, esq. by whom he had 
issue six sons: 1, Sir Edward, who has 
succeeded to the baronetcy; 2. Noah- 
Hill-Neale ; 3. Robert ; 4. Hutchinson- 
Francis ; 5, Millington-Henry; and 6. 
Allen. 

The present Baronet was born in 1809, 
and married in 1836 a daughter of O. 
Saunders, esq. of Newtun Saunders, co. 
Wicklow. 





Masor-Gen. Sir J. K. Money, Baar. 

June 26. At Gloucester, Sir James 
Kyrle Money, Bart. of Hom House, 
Herefordshire, and Pitsford, Northamp- 
tonshire, a Major-General in the Army, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of Hereford- 
shire. 

He was the eldest son of William 
Money, esq. of Hom House, in the 
parish of Much Marcle, co. Hereford, 
who died in 1808, by Mary, the daugh- 
ter of William Webster, esq. of Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees. He assumed the ad- 
ditional name and arms of Kyrle, by 
royal warrant, dated April 26, 1809: 
being descended through the family of 
Ernele, of Wiltshire, from that of Kyrle, 
an ancient Herefordshire family, Baronets 
from 1627 to 1680, and of whose race 
was Pope’s ‘* Man of Ross.” 

Sir James received the commission of 
Captain in the Army, Aug. 18, 1795; 
was appointed Captain in the 30th Foot, 
Sept. 17, 1799; removed to the 82d, 
May 25, 1803; became Major, by brevet, 





* There was an extraordinary suc- 
cession of prelates in this family. Richard 
Synge, of Bridgnorth, had two sons, 
(1) George bishop of Cloyne; and (2) 
Edward bishop of Ardfert, Cork, Cloyne, 
and Koss. ‘The latter was father of (3) 
Edward bishop of Raphoe and arch. 
bishop of Tuam; who gave birth to (4) 
Edward bishop of Clonfert, Cloyne, 
Ferns, and Leighlin ; and 5. Nicholas 
bishop of Killaloe. The Rev. Edward 
Synge, M.A. son of the last, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Hutchin. 
son, bishop of Killala, and was father of 
Sir Robert the — Baronet. 

3 
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Sept. 28, 1804; Lieut.-Colonel, June 4, 
1811; Colonel, May 27, 1825; and 
Major-General, Jan. 10, 1837. He was 
for many years on the half-pay of Arm- 
strong’s recruiting corps. 

He was advanced to the dignity of a 
Baronet in 1838. 

Sir James married, Dec. 27, 1811, 
Caroline Anne, eldest daughter of Ro- 
bert Taylor, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square. Having died without 
issue, the title has become extinct ; but 
his next brother, the Rev. William Money, 
of Whetham House, Wilts, and Rector of 
Yatesbury in that county, assumes the 
name and arms of Kyrle, the former 
after Money, by royal licence, (See our 
last number, p. 310.) 


Lr.-Gen. Sin Antuur Brooke, K.C.B. 

July 26. In George-street, Portman- 
square, aged 71, Lieut.-General Sir 
Arthur Brooke, K.C.B. Colonel of the 
86th foot. 

Sir Arthur Brooke was uncle to Sir 
Arthur Brinsley Brooke, of Colebrook, 
Bart. now M.P. for the co. Fermanagh, 
He was the third son of Francis Brooke, 
esq. an officer in the army, by Hannah, 
daughter of Henry Prittie, esq. of Du- 
nally, and sister to the first Lord Du- 
nally, 

He entered the service in 1792 as an 
ensign in the 44th foot; in 1793 he ob- 
tained a lieutenancy ; and the 19th Sept. 
1795, a company in the same corps. He 
served on the Continent from May 1794, 
with the army under the Duke of York. 
In Dec. 1795 he went to the West Indies 
with the army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, and was present at the reduction 
of St. Lucie in 1796, and in an action on 
the 3rd May in the same year. He next 
accompanied the army in the expedition 
to Egypt, and was in the actions of the 
13th and 2lst of March, 1801. In 1802 
he succeeded toa majority in his regi- 
ment; and the 15th June, 1804, to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy. From 1804 to 1808 
he served in Malta, and subsequently in 
Sicily and Spain, The 4th of June, 1813, 
he received the brevet of colonel in the 
army. In1813 he went tothe Peninsula, 
and commanded a brigade as a colonel on 
the staff, in the army under Lord William 
Bentinck. 

. The 1st June, 1814, he embarked from 
Bourdeaux, second in command, with the 
army under Major-Gen. Ross. At the 
battle of Bladensburg, which led to the 
capture of Washington, his brigade turned 
both flanks of the American army; for 
which he was publicly thanked by the 
Major-General, and particularly ‘men- 
tioned by him in his despatch to Lord 


Bathurst. On the death of General 
Ross he attacked and defeated the enemy 
near Baltimore, on the 12th Sept. 1814. 
He was also present, under Sir Edward 
Pakenham, in the sanguinary actions 
near New Orleans. 

He received the brevet of Major- 
General in 1819, and that ot Lieut -Gene- 
ral in 1837. He was rewarded with the 
military governorship of Yarmouth; and 
with the rank of a Companion of the 
Bath ; and was advanced to be a Knight- 
Commander of that most hon, order in 
1833. He was appointed to the coloneley 
of the 86th foot. 

Sir Arthur married Marianne, daughter 
of the Rev. William Sneyd, of Newchurch 
in the Isle of Wight, by whom he had 
issue. 





Maysor-Gen, Sir DonaLD MacLeop, 
K.C.B. 


Aug. 9. In Montagu-square, Major 
General Sir Donald Macleod, K.C.B. 
of the Bengal army. 

This officer was the son of Donald 
Macleod, of Berneray, co. Inverness, esq. 
who was grandson of Donald fifth son 
of Sir Roderick Macleod, of Macleod ; 
and brother to Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Mac- 
leod, K.C.H. Colonel of the 77th Foot. 

Sir Donald joined the Bengal esta- 
blishment as a Cadet in 1781; was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 3d European regi- 
ment in March that year, Lieutenant in 
1783; removed to the 29th Native In- 
fantry in 1785, to the 6th European regi- 
ment in 1786, and to the 13th battalion 
Native Inf. in 1790. He served during 
the whole of the war with Tippoo Sul. 
tan in 1789-92, and in that with the 
Rohilla chieftains in 1794. In the severe 
battle of Oct. 26, 1794, in which the 
British troops were ultimately victorious, 
but with very great loss, the 13th batta- 
lion, from its situation in the reserve, suf- 
fered more than any other corps. Five 
officers out of eight, including the com- 
mandant, were killed, and Lieut. Mac- 
leod had four sabre wounds, three of 
which were slight and one severe. 

In 1799 he was appointed Adjutant to 
the 2d battalion 11th Native Infantry; 
in 1795 he became brevet Captain ; and 
in Aug. 1830, after serving twenty years 
and four months, he was made regimental 
Captain. 

In the war against the Mahratta states 
in 1803, his battalion formed part of a 
detachment sent into the Bundlekund 
country; where he received a_ severe 
matchlock wound before the fort of Cul- 
pee. On the capture of Gualior, the 
second battalion formed part of the gar- 
rison placed in that fortress. He after- 
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wards took an active part in the siege of 
several forts on the river Jumna; and at 
the siege of Gobud, in Dec. 1805, he 
was placed in command of the reserve 
which carried the breach. Of the 800 
men of which it consisted about 100 were 
killed and wounded ; and of the native 
officers two killed and three wounded. 

In May 1807 Capt. Macleod was ap- 
pointed to the first battalion of the llth 
N. Infantry, which corps he commanded 
until he went to Europe on furlough in 
1810. He became Major by brevet in 
1808; in his regiment in 1810; returned 
to India in 1813, and joined the second 
battalion of the same regiment, which he 
continued to command until July 1819, 
when he was appointed Commandant to 
the Garrison of Agra. He became brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel June 4, 1814; in the 
regiment May 15,1815 ; Colonel in 1829 ; 
and finally Major General, Jan. 10, 1837. 

Having been for some years a Com- 
panion of the Bath, he was advanced to 
the grade of Knight Commander Feb. 
16, 1838. 

He married in 1813, the daughter of 
John Mackenzie, esq. of Kincraig, Ross- 
shire. 

[The services of Sir Donald Macleod 
will be found more fully detailed in the 
East India Military Calendar, 4to, 1823, 
vol. i. p. 116.] 





Lizut.-Gen. Mark Napier. 

July 26. At Newington, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 64, Lieut.-General Mark 
Napier. 

He was born Feb. 14, 1779, the second 
son of Major-General the Hon, Mark 
Napier, (fifth son of Francis fifth Lord 
Napier,) by his second wife Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Symson, of Co- 
neraig, co. Aberdeen. 

He was appointed ensignin the Royals 
in 1793, Lieutenant in the 90th foot 13th 
March, 1794, Captain 26th Jan. 1796, 
Major 2d Aug. 1804, Lieutenant- Colonel 
in the same corps 29th March, 1810, Co- 
lonel by brevet 1819, Major-General 
1830, and Lieutenant-General 1841. 

He was employed on the coast of 
France in 1793 and 1794; and subse- 
quently served for six years in the Medi- 
terranean, at Minorca, in Egypt, and in 
the West Indics. He commanded the 
90th regiment at the capture of Guada- 
loupe in 1810, for which he had the 
honour of wearing a medal, 

He was unmarried. 





CotoneL ELLison. 
June 3. In bis 60th year, Colonel Ro- 
bert Ellison, Major and Colonel of the 
Grenadier guards, 


Lt.-G. Mark Napier.-—Col. Ellison.—Capt. Withers. 
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Colonel Ellison entered that regiment 
as Ensign Dee 17, 1007, and served at Ca- 


diz in I8l1. He became Lieutenant and 
Captain Dec. 30,1812. Heserved through. 
out the Peninsula war in 1812, 1819, and 
1814; and at Quatre Bras and Waterloo 
his bravery and gallantry gained the notice 
of the Commander-in, Chief, and received 
the brevet rank of Major, dated on the day 
of victory. Hewas present at the taking of 
Peronne on the 26th of the same month. 
He became Lieutenant-Colonel April 15, 
1824, and Major, with the rank of Colonel, 
Jan. 9, 1838. 

His death occurred suddenly, in Hyde 
Park, during a review, and in the presence 
of his daughter. 

He married, May 24, 1820, the Hon, 
Mary Montagu, sister to Lord Rokeby 
and to Mrs. Goulburn, the wife of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and by 
whom he has left a family. 





Captain Wiruers, R.N. 

July 4. At North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, aged 73, Thomas Withers, esq. 
Post Captain R.N. 

Captain Withers entered the service in 
1793, when he had the good fortune to 
join the immortal Nelson in the Aga- 
memnon, 64, forming part of Lord Hood’s 
fleet at the occupation of Toulon, and 
which bore a part in the reduction of 
Bastia and Calvi, In a boat affair during 
this period he was wounded in the foot, 
and was taken to the Austrian head 
quarters at Loano for the extraction of 
the ball. In another be was taken pri- 
soner by the French, and was fortunate 
enough, three months after, to be in- 
cluded in the exchange brought about by 
the generosity of Nelson, in restoring 
some private property of Napoleon’s taken 
by the Agamemnon. In 1796, he joined 
the Captain,74, and in the fullowing year, 
at the memorable battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, had the distinguished honour of 
commanding the division which boarded 
the San Nicholas, and from that ship the 
San Josef. He was made Lieutenant the 
next day, and was soon after appointed 
to the Terrible, 74, under the command 
of Sir R. Bickerton, and served during 
the expedition against the French in 
Egypt. At this time he rendered an 
important service, which received a warm 
public acknowledgement from Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane. He had, while engaged 
in a blockade of Fort Marabout, occupied 
himself in a survey, which enabled him, 
at a critical juncture, to lead the British 
squadron into port, when no one else in 
the fleet could have done it, and at a mo- 
ment when the success of the movements 
of the army upon Alexandiia, under Sir 
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E. Coote, depended upon its co-opera- 


Ositvary.—Sir T. 


tion. 

In April 1803, he was appointed to the 
command of the Expedition, 44; and was 
chiefly engaged in the Mediterranean till 

804. In 1805 he accepted employment 
under the Transport Board; and in that 
arduous and harassing service he repeat- 
edly received the highest public commen- 
dations from officers in command in the 
army and navy, who had witnessed and 
been benefited by bis indefatigable ex- 
ertions. Such was the confidence reposed 
in him, that at one time the tonnage of 
the transports entrusted to him amounted 
to no less than 50,000 tons. 

In 1809, post-rank was bestowed on 
Capt. Withers. He was engaged in the 
defence of Sicily in 1810; and from 1812 
to the termination of hostilities in 1814, 
he was chiefly employed on the east coast 
of Spain. 

The whole of Capt. Withers’ active 
service embraced a period of twenty-one 
years. It was characterised throughout, 
in the various situations of trust which 
he filled, by an earnest devotion to his du- 
ties, which uniformly procured him confi- 
dence and esteem. After his retirement 
into private life, he chiefly resided in the 
neighbourhood where he was born. With 
the utmost kindness and gentleness of dis- 
position, his character exhibited the rare 
union of the most inflexible integrity, 
firmness of purpose, and rectitude of con- 
duct. To these qualities be added a clear 
intellect and retentive memory; and few 
men were better versed in all the stirring 
events of that great contest in which he 
had borne a part. 


Sir T. C. Moncan, M.D. 

Aug. 28. At his residence, William- 
street, Lowndes-square, Sir Thomas 
Charles Morgan, M.D. Fellow of the 
College of Physicians; husband of the 
well-known autboress. 

He was the eldest son of John Mor- 
gan, esq. of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 
He was educated at Eton and tke Char- 
ter-house; entered St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, in his eighteenth year; was 
distinguished as a Greek scholar and me- 
taphysician ; and graduated M.B. £804, 
M.D. i809. He married first the eldest 
daughter cf William Hammond, esq. of 
Queen-square, by whom he had one 
daughter ; and, secondly, (on the occasion 
of bis accompanying the Marquess of 
Abercorn to Ireland,) Miss Owenson, 
with whom he became acquainted at Ba- 
ron’s Court. During twenty years’ resi- 
dence in Ireland he devoted much of his 
time and talents to the cause of Catholic 
Emancipation, which he advocated in the 


C. Morgan, M.D. [Oct. 


public journals and many periodicals of 
both countries. He was an ardent lover 
of civil and religious liberty, and his house, 
both in Dublin and London, was always 
open to sufferers in that cause, from 
whatever land they came. Though Fel- 
low of the Royal Coliege of Physicians, 
and living up to the last hour of bis exist. 
ence with the most eminent of his col- 
leagues, two of whom, Doctors Chambers 
and Latham, attended him in his short 
and recent illness—he gave up profes- 
sional practice at an early period, and de- 
voted himself. exclusively to literary and 
political pursuits. He continued them to 
the last. The New Monthly Magazine 
for September contains one of his pleasant 
contributions, and he wrote up to the last 
week of his life in a celebrated literary 
Review. 

On the coming in of the Whigs he was 
made one of the Commissioners of Irish 
Fisheries, and his reports were remarkable 
for their cleverness and perspicuity. He 
was also theauthor of two valuable works, 
which have undergone translation in 
French and Italian—the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Life,” and the ‘‘ Philosophy of Morals.” 
These works were translated into French 
under the supervision of Count de Tracy, 
one of the most distinguished metaphy- 
sicians of his age and country. To Lady 
Morgan’s books of travels in France and 
Italy Sir Charles-contributed the chapters 
on law, medical science, and statistics; 
and the last joint publication of this at- 
tached and devoted pair was the “ Book 
without a Name.” 

‘* Sir Charles was a very accomplished 
and justly popular member of the refined 
and intellectual society in which he and 
Lady Morgan have mingled both abroad 
and at bome; and beloved by bis family 
with an affection ‘ which time may mel- 
low, but can never obliterate.’ A writer 
of great ability, an honest politician, an 
amiable and most enlightened man, he 
has claims to be long regretted by a 
wide circle of every class of opinion. 
While his mind kept equal pace with 
the progress of liberal views, his tastes 
were formed and resolutely fixed in 
what we call the best old school. He 
was never at a loss for the witty or 
wise passage from Rabelais or Bayle. 
We turn to his last magazine paper 
— published as we write this —and find 
it closed with a quotation from the latter 
writer :—‘ Ne croyez pas que je me vante 
de n’avoir rien dit que de vrai: je ne ga- 
rantie que mon intention, et non pas mon 
ignorance.’ And truly, if anything but 
the exactest truth ever fell from himself, 
it was ignorance, and not intention that 
betrayed him, The one most rare 
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with him—the other most certain, relia- 
ble, and sound.”—( Examiner.) 





Tue Rev. James Tarte, M.A. 

Sept.2. At Clifton, after a few days’ 
illness, in his 73d year, the Rev. James 
Tate, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, Vicar of Edmonton, Middlesex ; 
and formerly Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Richmond, in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Tate was himself educated at that 
school, and went from thence to Sidney- 
Sussex college, Cambridge, where he was 
elected Fellow. He graduated B. A. 
1794, M.A. 1797. He was appointed 
Master of Richmond School in 179-; 
and was there at once one of the most 
successful and one of the most popular 
of all who have attempted that arduous 
office. He had an extraordinary skill in 
winning the attachment of his scholars, 
and how deservedly, may be gathered 
from the following tribute from the pen 
of one of them, which we extract from 
the ‘Times newspaper : 

“One of the first acts of Earl Grey’s 
Administration was to present Mr. Tate, 
who had alwaysadvocated Whig principles, 
to one of the canonries of St. Paul’s Ca- 
* thedral, not as a recompense for any poli- 
tical obsequiousness or sycophancy —- for 
no man ever thought, spoke, or acted with 
more independence, or with a greater or 
sterner love of truth—but as a well- 
deserved reward for the distinguished 
zeal, ability, and success with which, 
during a period of more than 30 years, he 
had presided over the Grammar School 
at Richmond, in Yorkshire ; at which he 
had himself been educated, and from 
which he had been sent to the University 
of Cambridge. The appointment gave 
universal satisfaction at the time; for it 
appeared only just that he, who bad so 
long and diligently laboured in his useful 
and honourable vocation for the benefit 
of the State, should receive from the 
State some public provision for his de- 
clining age, as a recognition of his merits, 
and of the many virtues of which his 
character was composed. How worthily 
he discharged the duties of the sacred 
office in the Church to which he was then 
elevated, is best known to those who 
Witnessed the constant and unremitted 
attention with which he applied himself 
to his awful charge as a minster of eternal 
truth, not only in the metropolitan church 
of St. Paul, but also in the parish church 
of Edmonton, of which, by virtue of his 
canonry, he also became the incumbent. 
His mode of communicating religious in- 
struction from the pulpit was characterised 
by that mild and simple, yet eloquent and 
eifectual style of persuasion, which he 
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had found so useful in communicating 
secular instruction to the young persons 
whom he had trained, with almost parental 
care, to learning and virtue. How nobl 

they benefited by it, the records of bot 

Universities, but more especially those of 
the University of Cambridge, have long 
borne ample testimony. They show that, 
as a teacher of classical learning, none of 
his contemporaries were more successful, 
and that few were even so successful, as 
the plain country schoolmaster, to whose 
residence in the remote province of Estre- 
madura—as he used playfully to call his 
own native Richmondshire—pupils were 
attracted from almost every part of the 
United Kingdom. And no wonder ; for 
the task of education, which many pre- 
ceptors perform as a mere matter of irk- 
some duty and of wearisome and de- 
pressing toil, was to him a mere matter 
of delight, and almost a labour of love. 
He had the singular knack of inspiring 
others with that passion for learning by 
which he was himself animated, and of 
smoothing the pathway to knowledge 
until it appeared neither harsh nor crabbed 
even to those who were most unwilling 
to make their first steps upon it. He 
was a most exquisite and discriminating 
judge of the exact amount of inform. 
ation which the young mind could imbibe 
at one draught, and therefore never ran 
the risk of nauseating it by administering 
doses beyond its capacity to retain with 
advantage. It was his constant endear 
vour, and one which was crowned with 
complete success, to impress upon the 
minds of his pupils principles of the most 
rigid accuracy. But partially acquainted 
himself with the most exact of sciences, 
he had witnessed the beneficial effects 
which mathematical studies produce upon 
the well-trained intellect; and he laboured 
diligently to transfer these advantages to 
the classical studies of his own pupils, 
To this may be attributed the aptitude of 
mind displayed by the Richmond boys for 
the severe abstractions of Cambridge 
reading, and their proficiency in a science 
with the elements of which they were 
comparatively unacquainted on their en- 
trance into the University. But though 
ignorant of the lunguage of symbols, they 
had learned from their master the invalu- 
able lesson of patient thought. Interior 
to other scholars in the more pleasing 
graces of Latin composition, they exceiled 
all in their thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophical principles and gram- 
matical niceties of language. Thucydides 
and Horace—grammar and chronology— 
had, under Mr. Tate’s guidance, effected 
for them what Newton and Euler— 
geometry and analysis—effect for others, 
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He had the strongest aversion to corporal 
unishments, from a conviction, which 
e often expressed, that stripes were un- 

availing to ameliorate the lad who could 

not be excited either by well-timed en- 
couragement or by well-timed reproof to 
industry and improvement. He seldom 
or ever found any difficulty in ‘the 
management of tyroes of 18,” which 

Cowper in his Tyrocinium declares to be 

so full of difficulty ; for his indulgent 

gentleness made them consider him as 


*¢ A father, friend, and tutor, all in one.”’ 


Even when it became necessary to ad- 
minister to them ‘ the bitter absinth” of 
rebuke, he always smeared the rim of the 
goblet in which he tendered it to their 
lips with the sweet flavour of honeyed 
kindness. Like his own favourite Horace— 


** He raised a blush, where secret vice he 
found, 

And tickled, while he gently prob’d the wound ; 
With seeming innocence the boy beguil’d, 

But made the deadliest passes while he 

smil’d.” 

In his most angry moments—and what 
schoolmaster can always command his 
temper ?—there was none of that austere 
and gloomy ferocity in his look, which so 
often engenders in youth a feeling of 
hatred towards their instructors ; whilst, 
on the other hand, in his most sportive 
moments—and he often enlivened with a 
jest the most incomprehensible choruses 
in Aschylus, and the most abstruse pas- 
sages in Tacitus and Thucydides—he pre- 
served that placid air of dignified au- 
thority which is the best antidote against 
contemptuous familiarity. Those pupils 
in whom he observed a combination of 
genius, and talent, and industry, he che- 
rished as the apple of his eye, labouring 
with them in school and out of school, in 
season and out of season—most readily 
responding to all their inquiries, and even 
voluntarily suggesting them, when shame 
or diffidence, or some other cause, too 
trifling to deserve a distinct name, kept 
the young novice silent. In his earlier 
days he made them the constant com- 
panions of his walks during his leisure 
hours, thus winning their youthful affec- 
tion by the constant affection he evinced 
towards them; and many of them now 
living can bear testimony to the value of 
the vivd voce lectures which they received 
and of the vivd voce examinations which 
they underwent, as they threaded their 
way together (‘* cantantes ut eamus,’’ as 
he used to say) through the delightful 
woods and walks of Easby. This is not 
the place nor the time to enter further 
into the details of a system which com- 
municated and recommended knowledge 


at every stage—which turned so muny of 
the alumni of Richmond School into 
scholars, fellows, and tutors in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and which has 
raised some, and in due time may raise 
others, into worthy ornaments of all the 
learned professions of their country. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the principle of fear 
was one which he sedulously banished 
from his plan of education, and that his 
constant object was to establish the prin- 
ciple of honest and honourable emulation 
in its stead. Early in life, he had solved 
to his own satisfaction the problem, which 
Roger Ascham propounded nearly 300 
years ago to the schoolmasters of his day, 
and had decided that the schoolhouse 
ought to be, not a house of bondage and 
of terror, but a house of play and of plea- 
sure. As in the model school of Quinc- 
tilian, soin that of Mr. Tate, “ profuit 
alicujus objurgata desidia, profuit laudata 
industria; excitabatur laude emulatio ; 
turpe ducebatur cedere pari,—pulchrum 
superare majores.” Any preceptor 
acting upon such principles, and dispens- 
ing, as he did, vast stores of erudition out 
of his capacious mind, with a pee ore | 
disdaining all fear of exhaustion, and wit 
a felicity of illustration and a distinctness, 
of language rendering all mistake of his 
meaning quite impossible—is certain to 
be esteemed, regarded, loved,—nay, these 
are cold words, and we will therefore add, 
is certain to be venerated and idolized by 
his scholars, especially if, like Mr. Tate, 
he identifies himself with their interests 
and exerts every energy of his soul to pro 
mote their welfare.” 

Mr. Tate was not an extensive author, 
but, after mature and deliberate considera- 
tion, he published some of the results of 
his critical experience which were highly 
esteemed. He was the editor of two 
excellent editions of Horace, which he 
entitled ‘‘ Horatius Restitutus,” and he 
also published— 

Greek Tragic and Comic Metres, &c., 
with treatises on the Sapphic stanza and 
the Elegiac distich. Four editions. 

Richmond Rules for the Ovidian 
distich. 

The Glasgow Greek Grammar. Sixth 
edition. 

Dalzel’s Collectanea Greca Majora, 
Vol. II., complectens Excerpta ex Variis 
Poetis. Editio septima. 1830. The 
text of this edition was much improved, 
particularly in the G&dipus Tyrannus, 
which is given entire from the last re- 
cension of the late Dr. Elmsley. In the 
selections from Sappho and Callimachus, 
the text of Bishop Blomfield was used. 
The notes were carefully revised, and 
received considerable additions from the 
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Editor. The first volume of the same 
work was edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Kidd, Master of Wymondham school, 
and the third by Professor Dunbar. 

Letters on the Analogia Lingue 
Greece, &c. which first appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1832; re- 
printed, with a Preface, 1843, 

Continuous History of St. Paul, with 
Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline subjoined. 

Mr. Tate had several sons, of whom 
the eldest, the Rev. James Tate, M.A. 
succeeded his father in the mastership of 
Richmond school, and was in 1838 pre- 
sented by the Queen to the vicarage of 
Easby near Richmond. He has since 
resigned both those preferments, and is 
now Rector of Marske and Perpetual 
Curate of Downholme, both in Yorkshire. 
The Rev. Francis Tate is Vicar of 
Charing, Kent, from his father’s patron- 
age as Canon of St. Paul’s ; and the Rev. 
Thomas Tate was formerly Curate of 
St. John’s Stanwick, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


CuarLes Macintosu, Esq., F.R.S. 

Lately. Charles Macintosh, Esq.F.R.S. 
of Dunchattan and Campsie, near Glas- 

ow. 

At an early period of his life he dis- 
tinguished himself as a chemist, and be- 
came the friend and correspondent of 
many of the most celebrated men of the 
day. His successful practical application 
of scientific principles to the manufacture 
of various ingredients used in the process 
of dyeing, printing, and bleaching is 
known to the whole mercantile world ; 
and the large works which he carried on 
for these purposes at Hurlet, Campsie and 
Dunchattan have long been objects of in- 
terest to strangers visiting Glasgow. ‘The 
discovery of a cloth impervious to wet, 
with various other beautiful and ingenious 
eontrivances, for some of which patents 
were taken, justly extended his celebrity, 
and secured to him a Fellowship in the 
Royal Society. His extensive informa- 
tion, large fund of anecdote, and general 
powers of conversation, rendered him a 
most agreeable social companion. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 19. In New Zealand, the Rev. 
Thomas Whytehead, M.A. Chaplain to 
the Bishop of New Zealand. 

July 4. At Rose Hill, near Cardigan, 
aged 67, the Rev. David Jones, M.A. 
Rector of Cilgerran, co, Pembroke. He 
was of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, M.A. 
1799; and was presented to his living in 
1806 by the Lord Chancellor. 

July 10. At Dawlish, Devonshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Deacle, Rector 
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of Uphill, Somersetshire. He was of 
Lincoln college, Oxford, M.A. 1796; 
and was instituted to Uphill in 1795. 

July 17. At Raisbeck, Westmorland, 
aged 57, the Rev. Robert Bowness, for- 
merly Curate of Poulton le Fylde, Lan« 
cashire. 

At Aspley, Bedfordshire, aged 71, 
the Rev. Thomas Farmer, M.A. Rector 
of that parish. He was of Emanuel col 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, as 11th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1797; and was 
presented to Aspley in 1813 by the Duke 
of Bedford. 

July 23. At Laneham, Nottingham. 
shire, aged 52, the Rev. Thomas Galland, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was ap- 
pointed in April 1842. He was of 
Queeu’s c llege, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1818. 

The Rev. Maurice Hughes, for forty- 
five years Curate of Capel Curig and Dol- 
wydd Elain. 

At Garthmeilio, Denbighshire, the seat 
of Charles Wynne, esq. the Rev. John 
Lynes, Perpetual Curate of Hatton near 
Warwick, and formerly Rector of Elm- 
ley Lovett, Worcestershire. He was the 
son of Mr. Lynes, of Kirkby Mallory, 
in Leicestershire, a respectable yeoman, 
patronized by tbe late Lord Wentworth. 
As a young man he had a ready pencil, 
and some plates of Mr. Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire were engraved from his 
drawings. He also contributed some arti- 
cles to our Magazine, of which we remem- 
ber views of Codham Hill and Little Sa. 
ling church, in Essex,in 1811, In 1812 
he took the degree of LL.B. at Trinity 
hall, Cambridge; and in 1823 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Elmley Lovett, 
which was in his own patronage. In 1822 
he married Caroline- Sobieski, daughter of 
John Wynne, esq. of Garthmeilio, co. 
Denbigh, by Sarah- Anne, only surviving 
child of the celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr, 
to whose fortune Mr. Lynes succeeded, 
and superintended the publication of the 
Doctor’s Life and Works, in 8 volumes, 
8vo. 1828. Mr. Lynes resigned the rec- 
tory of Elmley Lovett in 1835, and was 
shortly after instituted to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Hatton, formerly held by Dr. 
Parr. In Aug. 1838, the Bishops of 
Durham and Lichfield (Maltby and But- 
ler) stood sponsors in Hatton church to 
Mr. Lynes’s son, the great-grandson of 
their ancient friend, together with Mrs, 
Johnston, the widow of his biographer. 
The latter was represented by Mrs, 
Maltby ; the two Prelates were personally 
present, 

July 24. At Firbank, Westmorland, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. John Gar- 
nett, for thirty-three years Perpetual Cu. 
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rate of that place, in the parish of Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

July 25. At Bolton Abbey, York- 
shire, aged 80, the Rev. William Carr, 
for fifty-four years incumbent of that pa- 
rish, and Rector of Ashton Terrold, 
Berkshire. He was of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1788, B.D. 1795: 
was presented to the chapelry of Bolton 
Abbey in 1789 by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and to Ashton Terrold in 1803 by 
his college. 

At Hill house, West Morchard, De- 
vonshire, aged 73, the Rev. Peter Co- 
myns Tucker, Rector of Washford Pyne, 
in that county. He was formerly Fellow 
of Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1793, as 3d 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1796; and was 
ergy to his living in the latter year 

y Wm. Comyns, esq. 

July 26. At Sadborow house, Thorn- 
combe, Devonshire, aged 50, the Rev. 
Champness Pleydell Bragge, Rector of 
West Chelborough, and Perpetual Curate 
of Walditch. He was son of the late John 
Bragge, esq. of Jesus cujlege, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1820; was presented to both 
his livings in 1822 by his father, who also 
presented him in Nov. 1839 to the rectory 
of Chilton Cantelo, Scmersetshire. 

July 28. At Malvern Wells, aged 24, 
the Rev. Edward Llewellyn Howell, B.A. 
Curate of Little Malvern and Berrow. 

July 29. At Hale house, Hants, aged 
24, the Rev. Thomas Goff, second son of 
Joseph Goff, esq. 

July 31. The Rev. Joseph Barnes, 
Curate of Castle Sowerby, Cumberland. 

dug. 1. At Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
Robert M. Dukes. M.A. Michel Fellow 
of Queen’s college, Oxtord. 

Aug. 3. At Sevenoaks, in his 40th 
year, the Rev. James Lloyd Wallace, 
M.A. Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Grammar School in that town. 

Aug. 7. On board her Majesty’s 
packet Forth, on his passage home from 
Grenada, aged 27, the Rev. William Ros- 
botham, late Curate of Stillorgan. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 3. Aged 35, Lieut.-Col. David 
Lynar Fawcett, C.B. Lieut.-Col. of the 
55th Foot. He was wounded in a duel 
fought on the Ist July at Camden Town, 
with Lieut. and Adjutant Munro, of the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue. This melan- 
choly event is rendered still more lament- 
able by the circumstance that the parties 
had married sisters: Lieut.-Col. Fawcett 
has left a widow and daughter. He had 

13 


lately returned from China, and the origin 
of his fatal dispute is said to have been 
the conduct of his pecuniary affairs dur- 
ing his absence. 

Aug. 5. Aged 39, James Dyer, esq. 
formerly Editor of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Courier,’ and lately of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Herald.”’ 

Aug. 6. At Kennington, aged 63, 
Ann, wife of William Marks, esq. Col- 
lector of Excise, Norwich. 

Aug. 15. At Upper Tooting, Ralph 
Fenwick, esq. of Haling Park, Croydon. 

At Hampstead, aged 76, Robert Bake- 
well, esq. author of ‘‘ The Introduction to 
Geology.’’ 

In Devonshire-pl. Old Kent-road, aged 
62, Mrs. Yates. 

Aug. 16. In Stratford-pl. aged 74, the 
Rt. Hon. Anne, dowager Lady Ellenbo- 
rough, widow of Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. She 
was dau. of George Philips Towry, esq. 
married Lord Ellenborough Oct. 17, 1789, 
and was left his widow in Dec. 1818. 
They had a family of 13 children, nine of 
whom are living ; namely, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Governor-Gen. of India; the Rt. 
Hon. Charles E. Law, M.P. Recorder of 
the City of London ; the Hon. Mary, mar. 
ried to Lt.-Col. Dynely, C.B.; the Hon. 
Elizabeth, Lady Colchester; the Hon. 
Anne, Lady Colville; the Hon. Henry 
Spencer Law; the Hon. Frederica, mar- 
ried to Mr. H. J. Ramsden ; the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Towry Law, Chancellor of the 
diocese of Wells ; and the Hon. Frances, 
Lady Dallas. 

In Cumberland-st. Portman-sq. Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Jekyll Rawson, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 77, Mary, wife of 
Josiah Roberts, esq. 

At Clapham, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late G. H. Copland, esq. 

Aug. 18. In Grosvenor-sq. aged 22, 
the Right Hon. John-Rolle Poulett, Vis- 
count Hinton, eldest son and heir of the 
Right Hon. Earl Poulett, of Hinton St. 
George, Somerset. He was an officer in 
the Grenadier Guards, which he entered 
in Dec. 1840. 

Aug. 20. At Hackney, aged 83, Isaac 
Robson, esq. 

At Kennington, Mary-Ann, wife of 
Commander Grant Allan, R.N. 

Aug. 21. Margaret, wife of James 
Hunter, esq. of Compton-terr. Islington. 

Aug. 22. William Patten, esq. of How- 
land-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Aged 51, Robert Herring Farmer, esq. 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Farmer, 
R.M. 

At Camden Town, aged 66, William, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Bund, 
esq, Upper Wick, near Worcester. 
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' dug. 23. At Lady Woolmore’s, Bru- 
ton-st. Catharine, second dau. of the late 
Samuel Flanrey, esq. 

In New Grove, Mile End, aged 18, 
Henry, eldest child of Henry Mills, esq. 
of the East India House. 

Aug. 24. Aged 26, Emily, youngest 
dau. of Samuel Webb, esq. of the Board 
of Trade, Whitehall. 

Aug. 25. In Piccadilly, Dugald La- 
mont, esq. Assistant Staff Surgeon. 

Aug. 26. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
the Hon. Mrs. Charles Howard. 

Aug. 27. At Dorset-pl. Francis Ellis, 
esq. eldest surviving son of the late Francis 
Ellis, esq. of Bath. 

At Maida Vale, Isabella, relict of Capt. 
John Maclean, formerly of Cornaig, Ar- 
gyleshire. 

Aug. 28. In Camberwell Grove, aged 
61, Thomas Kingsley, esq. 

In Hartland-terr. Kentish Town, aged 
63, Sophia, relict of J. T. Dodd, esq. 

Aug. 29. At his residence at Wands- 
worth, Richard Platt, esq. At the riots 
of 1816, when the house of Mr. Beck- 
with, gunsmith, of Snow Hill, was at- 
tacked, he was in the shop, endeavouring 
to protect the property, and received a 
ball in the side ; for which, Cashman, the 
presumed ringleader, underwent the ex- 
treme penalty of the law opposite to the 
spot where the crime was committed. 
His life was for a considerable time de- 
spaired of, and the bullet was not ex- 
tracted until after the lapse of many years. 
He was married to the only dau. of Mr. 
Theobald, hosier, of Skinner-st. who sur- 
vives. 

In Wilton-street, Helen-Mary, wife of 
Godfrey Lee Farrant, esq. of the Bombay 
Civil Service. 

At Turnham Green, Mrs. Graham, re- 
lict of Mr. John Graham, formerly of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

Aug. 30. At Camden Town, aged 80, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. Charles Hill. 

Aged 68, Thomas Bache, esq. of Cliff 
House, Warwick, formerly an extensive 
canal carrier at Coventry. 

Aug 31. At Kensington, aged 72, Col. 
Edward Hill, formerly Col. of the Battle 
Axe Guards. 

_Lately. At Twickenham, James Da- 


Sept. 1. At Camberwell, aged 29, 
Eliza, only dau. of Joseph Green, esq. 

Sept. 2. At St. John’s, Fulham, aged 
82, the widow of John Rogers, esq. of 
Sidmouth. 

Sept. 3. At Turnham Green, aged 81, 
Miss Collet. 

Sept. 4. At Islington, Mary, widow 
of John Whinfield, esq. of Gateshead, 
Durham. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XX. 
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Sept. 5. Aged 13, John-Hamman, 
eldest son of Edward Gandell, esq. of 
Clapham Common, and grandson of the 
late John Hamman, esq. 

Sept.6. In Argyll-st. aged 66, Major 
William Richards, of the Bengal Art. 

Sept. 7. At South Lambeth, Jane- 
Hester, relict of Capt. M. Halliday, R.N. 

Sept. 8. At Greenwich, Mrs. Bicknell, 
widow of John Bicknell, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. 

In Park-st. Blanche-Eleanor, infant 
dau. of Lord Robert Grosvenor. 

Madalene, dau. of James Bischoff, esq. 
of Highbury-terr. 

Sept. 9. In Cadogan-pl. Mary-Mar- 
garetta, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Hawtrey, Fellow of Eton Col- 


lege. 
eSept. 10. At Upper Norland House, 
Kensington Gravel Pits, aged 22, John 
Edward King, esq. 

Sept.11. At Highbury, aged 72, John 


Sykes, esq. 
Sept.12. Aged 73, James Neale, esq. 
of Woburn-place. 


In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 9, Charles- 
Norris, fourth son of the Rev. J. Edwards, 
M.A., Second Master of King’s College, 
London. 

In Maddox-st. aged 58, William Brad- 
ney Pershouse, esq. of Leamington, for- 
merly of Penn Hall, Staffordsh. 

Sept. 14, Charlotte, wife of David 
Allan, esq. of Islington. 

At Chelsea, aged 16, Emma, only dau. 
of Henry Burnell, esq. 

At Croydon, Hannah, wife of Edward 
Davies, esq. of Snowfield House, Mont- 
gomerysh. 

Sept. 17. In Nottingham-pl. aged 79, 
Jane, widow of Joseph Bonsor, esq. 
Polesden, Surrey, and of Salisbury-sq. 

John Clews, esq. of Craig’s-court, son 
of the late John Clews, esq. of Newcastle, 
Staffordsh. 

In Great George-st. Westminster, aged 
83, Mary, relict of James Thompson, esq. 
of Parson’s Green. 

At Clapham, Ann, widow of Joseph 
Petty Toulmin, esq. 





Breps.—Aug. 16. At Ampthill, aged 
22, Jane Phoebe Murray, wife of Thomas 
Chapman, esq. jun. 

Berxs.—4ug. 16. At Wokingham, 
aged 75, Elizabeth, widow of John White, 
esq. 

a 30. AtHigh Wycombe, 
aged 78, Mrs. Saunders, of Hammer- 
smith-terrace. 

Sept. 6. At Gerrard’s Cross, John 
Wardell, esq. of Allsop-ter. Regent's 
Park. 

3L 
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CAMBRIDGE.—Aug. 19. At Chatteris, 
Sarah, wife of John Fryer, esq. 

Cornwati.— Lately. At Redruth, 
aged 68, retired Commander Charles Ben- 
nett, R.N. (1840). 

Sept. 10. At Pentillie Castle, aged 70, 
John T. Coryton, esq. 

Devon.—4ug. 12. At Totnes, aged 
30, Mary, wife of Theodore Bryett, esq. 
solicitor. 

Aug. 14. At Great Torrington, Har- 

riet, wife of William Lea, esq. h. p. 2Cth 
Dragoons, Capt. and Adjutant to the 
North Devon Yeomanry, and youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Mortimer, esq. of 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 
. Aug. 16. While bathing in the Teign, 
George-Gordon, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Mortimer, Head Master of the City 
of London School. 

Aug. 18. At Pilton, near Barnstaple, 
at an advanced age, Miss Hill, dau. of the 
late Rev. Mr. Hill, Vicar of Tawstock, 
and aunt of the Rev. Mr. Hill, the pre- 
sent Vicar of Fremington. 

Aug. 20. At Barnstaple, aged 84, Mrs. 
Cornish, mother of T. H. Cornish, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and of C. Cornish, esq. 
of the Customs, Ilfracombe. 

Aug. 22. At Stonehouse, aged 90, 
9 Cowlin, relict of Wm. Cowlin, esq. 

4ug. 25. At Plymouth, Mrs. Miller, 
wife of Lieut. Gavin Miller, of the Derby 
Militia. 

Auy. 26. At Plymouth, aged 78, 
Thomas Coxworthy, esq. 

dug. 28. At Plymouth, aged 56, Mrs. 
Frances Layborn, eldest dau. of the late 
Christopher Ogle Harrison, esq. of Flam- 
bro’, and wife of Jonathan Layborn, esq. 
Wold . Cottage, East Riding York- 
shire. 

Sept. 1. At Topsham, aged 92, the 
widow of Capt. Daniel Folliott, R.N. 

Sept.3. At Devonport, aged 73, Jane, 
wife of Richard Derry, esq. 

Sept.7. At Topsham, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of Capt. Mudge, of the Packet 
Service, Falmouth. 

Sept. 9. At the rectory, Zeal Mona- 
chorum, aged 77, Anna, widow of John 
Cooper, esq. of Sonning, Berks. 

ept. 11. At St. Leonard's Lawn, 
near Exeter, aged 38, Arthur Abbott, esq. 

Dorset.—Aug. 11. Aged 44, Anne, 
wife of Samuel S. Keddle, esq. M.D. 
Bridport. 

Aug. 19. At Lulworth Castle, aged 3, 
Edward, eldest son of Edward Weld, esq. 
and grandson of Sir E. Bourchier Wrey, 
Bart. of Tawstock Court, Devon. 

Aug. 22. At the house of his son-in- 
law, H. Lees, esq. M.D., Blandford, aged 
#5. John Phythian, esq. M.D. 
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Aug. 26. At South Down Cottage, 
near Weymouth, Thomas Billett, esq. 

Aug. 27. Aged 71, Anna Susanna, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Philip Rideout, 
formerly Rector of Farnham, Dorset. 

Aug. 30. At Lyme Regis, aged 23, 
J. Jacques de Bruen, esq. His death was 
caused by falling from the cliff, a depth of 
200 feet, whilst proceeding on horseback, 
at a rapid pace, to view the royal yacht 
enter the harbour for the purpose of Her 
Majesty inspecting the landslip. He was 
a wealthy merchant of Holland. 

Essex.—Aug. 14. Aged 43, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Kynaston, esq. of the 
Rookery, Ilford. 

4ug.17. At ¥yfield, aged 59, William 
Bridges, esq. of Coborn-pl. Bow, and 
Friday-st. Cheapside. 

Aug. 26. At Harwood Hall, Upmins- 
ter, aged 24, Lindsey Zachariah Cox, esq. 
late of the Carabiniers. 

Sept. 7. At Fairkytes, Hornchurch, 
aged 62, Thomas Wedlake, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Sutton Gate, Hornchurch, 
aged 49, Charles Clarke, esq. son of R. H. 
Clarke, esq. of Dulwich, Surrey. 

Sept. 12. Eliza Bella, wife of Jere- 
miah Foaker, esq. of Sneating Hall, 
Kirby. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Aug. 6. At 
Burnwood, Gloucester, G. H. Caunter, 
esq. late of Gloucester. He was well 
known in the literary circles of the me- 
tropolis, and was a most indefatigable and 
able writer, although his name was rarely 
prefixed to his productions. He was 
once one of the principal contributors to 
the Atheneum, and edited the Court Ma- 
gazine for some years, after Mrs. Norton 
had relinquished it. Few men pos- 
sessed a more profound knowledge of 
chemistry, and his musical acquirements 
were of a very high order. Before he 
quitted London for Gloucestershire, about 
six or seven years ago, he was considered 
one of the first musical critics in the 
metropolis. He was a man of good fa- 
mily ; one of his brothers is the Rev. Ho- 
bart Caunter, editor of the Oriental An- 
nual, and author of various works of con- 
siderable merit. 

Aug. 8. At Alveston, the wife of Wil- 
liam Norris Tonge, esq. 

4ug. 11. Aged 57, Thomas Menlove, 
esq. of Winterbourne Lodge. 

Aug. 14. At Clifton, aged 79, Miss 
Breach, formerly of Camberwell. 

Aug. 15. At the residence of his 
mother, Bedminster, aged 26, Edmund- 
Haynes, third son of the late Francis 
Bell, esq. of Barbadoes. 

Aug. 17. Lady William Somerset, wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. Lord William So- 
merset, Prebendary of Bristol. She was 
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Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Molyneux, Bart. 
was married in 1813, and has left a nu- 
merous family. 

Aug. 27. At Bristol, aged 69, Thomas 
Quarington, esq. late of Gloucester. 

At Theescombe, near Nailsworth, aged 
80, Nathaniel Clarkson, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Bristol, aged 84, Helena, 
relict of the Rev. James Daubeny, for- 
merly Rector of Stratton and Preston, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 9. At Cheltenham, aged 66, 
Mary Elizabeth, widow of James Ray- 
mond Johnstone, esq. of Alva, N. B. 

. Sept. 15. At Cheltenham, aged 78, 
the Dowager Lady Hort, relict of Sir 
John Hort, Bart. of Hortland, co. Kildare. 
She was Margaret, daughter of Sir Fen- 
ton Aylmer, of Doneda Castle, co. Kil- 
dare, Bart. was married in 1789, and left 
a widow in 1807, having had issue the 
present Sir Joshua William Hort, and 
other children. 

Hants.—July 12. At Christchurch, 
in his 23rd year, George, eldest son of 
George Holloway, shipbuilder; a pupil 
of Mr. G. Patten, A.R.A. the portrait 
painter. He has left a few specimens of 
a very promising genius. 

Aug. 20. At Stratton Park, Wilhel- 
mina Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Maitland, of Edinburgh. 

Aug 22. At the Woodlands, near 
Southampton, aged 27, Fanny, wife of 
Fred. W. Etheredge, esq. 

Aug. 24. Aged 35, John Parry Crooke, 
esq. of Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington. 

Aug. 28. Aged 81, James Gibson, esq. 
of Great St. Helen’s, and late of Epsom. 

Aug. 29. At Yarmouth, aged 78, 
William J. Hurry, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Cowes, aged 30, Mr. 
Henry W. Smythe, commander of the 
R.Y.S. Kestrel, Commodore the Earl of 
Yarmouth: in whose service he com- 
menced his career on board his Lordship’s 
late yacht the Falcon. He was son of 
the late Robert Smythe, surgeon R.N. 
and many years physician at Killarney; 
and succeeded his brother-in-law Mr. 
Middlemist, R.N. in the command of 
Lord Yarmouth’s yacht, both gentlemen 
having married daughters of Alexander 
Cannon, esq. R.N. the former Com- 
mander R.Y.S. Falcon. 

Sept. 10. At Blendworth House, Ca- 
roline, wife of George Carr, esq. and dau. 
of the late Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. 

Hererorp.—Aug. 21. At Ross, aged 
78, Thomas Prichard, esq. formerly of 
Bristol. 

- Lately, Aged 18, Lucy Cecilia, 4th 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Taylor, Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Hereford. 
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Aged 23, James, eldest son of David 
Lambe, esq. of Priors-court, near Hereford. 

Charlotte, widow of Robert Myddelton 
Biddulph, esq. formerly M.P. for Here- 
fordshire. 

Herts.—Aug. 27. At Royston, aged 
73, Mrs. Beldam, relict of William Bel- 
dam, esq. late of the Priory. 

Aug. 29. . At Hertford, aged 34, Noah 
Robert Young, esq. 

At Cheshunt, aged 46, Harriet, young- 
est dau. of the late John Westly, for- 
merly of St. Petersburgh. 

Sept. 10. At Elstree, aged 87, John 
Bygrave, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Much Hadham, aged 88, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Thomas Mott, sol. 

HuntTiInepon.—Aug. 21. At Alwal- 
ton, aged 81, John Bark, esq. farming 
bailiff to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Kent.—July 12. At Wrotham Heath, 
aged 73, the dowager Lady Mansel. She 
was Elizabeth, daughter of John Bell, of 
Harefield, in Middlesex, esq. was married 
in 1790 to Sir William Mansel, the eighth 
Baronet, and left a widow in 1829, hav- 
ing had issue the Rev. W. J. Mansel, de- 
ceased, the present Sir John, and some 
daughters. 

Aug.9. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 23, 
Charles Alexander Ravenshaw, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Aug. 11. At Woolwich, aged 42, 
Elizabeth-Bonella, wife of the Rev. H. M. 
Simpson, Vicar of Bexhill, Sussex. 

4ug. 14. At Bexley Heath, Mary, 
widow of Bishop Hull, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Dover, Cecilia, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Gore. 

At Chatham, aged 42, Sarah, wife of 
Capt. Harness, R.N. 

4ug. 16. At Belvidere, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 54, Thomas Harrison Burder, 
esq. M.D. 

Aug. 17. At Charing, Anna-Maria, 
wife of Mr. Charles Wilks, surgeon, and 
eldest dau. of the late James Phillips, 
esq. D.A.C.G., Quebec. 

Aug. 19. At Canterbury, aged 83, 
Thomas Ridout, esq. surgeon. 

Aug. 28. At Northfleet, aged 74, 
Henry Heath, esq. of the East India 
Co’s Bencoolen Civil Serv. 

Aug. 29. At Margate, aged 71, Mr. 
Charles Ashley. He was well known in 
the musical world as a violoncello player, 
and had been for some seasons manager 
of the Tivoli Gardens at Margate. At 
the commemoration of Handel in 1786, 
deceased, with two brothers, was amongst 
the principal performers. 

Lately. At Ramsgate, aged 71, retired 
Commander George William Bourn, R.A, 
(1840). 


Sept. 3. At Lewisham, Mary-Ann 
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youngest dau. of the late William Geddes, 
esq. 

Sept. 4. At Gravesend, aged 66, John 
Dallinger, esq. He was for many years a 
highly respectable Sol. at Hertford, and 
for some time held the situation of Town 
Clerk to that Borough, which he resigned 
some years previous to the passing of the 
Municipal Corporation Reform Act, after 
which he was elected a Town Councillor. 
He retired from business some years ago 
and removed from Hertford to London, 
making occasional visits during the sum- 
mer months to different watering places, 
in one of which he died. He was a man 
of retired habits and unobtrusive manners, 
and was greatly esteemed by his intimate 
friends, who duly appreciated his Christian 
life and honourable conduct. 

Sept. 11. At Broadstairs, in his 90th 
year, James Trecothick, esq. of Chelten- 
ham, late of Addington Place, Surrey, 
and many years a magistrate of Surrey, 
Kent and the Cinque Ports. 

Sept. 12. At Dover, aged 84, Anne, 
relict of Sir Thomas Manteil, Knight. 

LancasteR.—Aug. 12. Aged 76, 
Thomas Fournis Dyson, esq. of Everton, 
near Liverpool, and of Willow Hall, Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire. 

Lately. At Ardwick, Manchester, aged 
21, John William, eldest son of John 
Fraser, esq. of Achnagairn, Inverness-sh. 

Lincotn.—Sept. 6. Aged 74, Charles 
Beatty, esq. M.D., Close of Lincoln, 
Alderman and Magistrate of that city. 

Sept. 10. At his brother’s, Grimsby, 
aged 67, Thomas Bonsor, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Louth, aged 76, Mr. 
Alderman Chapman. 

Leicester.—4ug. 24. At Leicester, 
aged 32, Mary Ann, dau. of the late R. 
Morgan, esq. of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

Sept. 7. Aged 74, Frances-Brown, 
relict of John Jackson, gent. of Oadby 
House. 

MIppLesex.—Aug. 12. At Hampton 
Wick, aged 48, Frances-Haselrigg, wife 
of J. B. Shuttleworth, esq. 

Lately. At the Rev. Jobn Hilliard’s, 
Cowley House, near Uxbridge, Charles- 
Harvey, youngest son of N.C. Hilliard, 
esq. of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury. 

Sept. 9. At Chaseside House, Enfield, 
William T. eldest son of William Everett, 
esq. Receiver-General. 

Sept. 10. At Chaseside, Enfield, aged 
66, Mary, relict of John Cherry, esq. 

Sept. 15. Aged 90, Thomas Parker, 
esq. late of Southall Green. 

NorFo.k.—Aug. 17. Aged 83, Richard 
Browne, esq. of the Precincts, Norwich. 

Aug. 18. Elizabeth, wife of James 
Amys, esq. of Botesdale Lodge. 

Aug. 19. At North Runcton, Mary 


Berry, wife of the Rev. Charles Courte- 
nay Locke, and dau. of G. Wood, esq. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aug. 22. Aged 21, Mary-Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. H. S. M. Hubert, Rector 
of Croxton, and youngest dau. of the late 
Mr. John Kitton, of Norwich. 

Aug. 29. At Great Yarmouth, aged 
79, William J. Hurry, esq. 

Lately. At North Runcton, aged 19, 
Harriet-Alicia, wife of the Hon. William 
Cowper, and dau. of Daniel Gurney, esq. 

Aged 67, George Penrice, esq. M.D. of 
Great Yarmouth. 

Accidentally drowned, near Norwich, 
aged 23, Mr. Robt. Wells, of Canonbury- 
sq. Islington; also his brother, aged 21, 
Mr. Alfred Wells, of Norwich. 

NortHAMPTON.—Aug. 18. Maydwell 
Horatio Robert Gulston, esq. of Kunton 
Hall, late of the 80th Regiment. 

Notrs.—Sept. 1. At Elston Hall, 
William de St. Croix, esq. of Windsor. 

Sept. 4. At Newark-upon-Trent, aged 
75, Edward-Smith Godfrey, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 20. At Henley-upon- 
Thames, aged 58, Frederick Richard 
Hodges, esq. 

Sept 6. Hannah Maria Stapleton, of 
Remenham Hill, Henley-upon-Thames. 

Sept. 10. At Heddington, Richard- 
Morris Thomas, esq. for some years Pro- 
tector of Slaves at Mauritius, and late 
President of the Council and Officer ad- 
ministering the Government of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Somerset.—Aug. 5. At Bath, aged 
73, Mrs. Fry, of Congersbury, and Wes- 
ton Hill Cottage, Somerset. 

dug. 11. At Bath, Capt. Robert Innes, 
late of the Scots Greys. 

4ug. 16. At Bath, Henry Hutchins, 
esq. of Chapel-st. Belgrave-square. 

Aug. 19. At Weston-super-Mare, 
Lieut.-Col. John Thornburgh Osburne, 
H.E.1.C.S. 

Aug. 23. At Bath, aged 21, John 
Poole, of Christ Church, Oxford, young- 
est son of the late Joseph-Ruscombe 
Poole, esq. of Bridgewater. 

Aug. 24. At Forefield House, Lyn- 
combe, Bath, aged 56, George Dillwyn, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Bath, Mrs. Alice Ottley, 
last surviving sister of the late Dreury 
Ottley, President of the Island of Saint 
Vincent. 

Sept. 8. At Taunton, aged 37, Thomas 
Woodforde, M.D. 

At Wraxall, aged 73, Mr. John Vowles. 
He lived in the same farm for 50 years, 
and was the Rector’s Churchwarden for 
the last 20 years. A widow, ten children, 
and fifty-five grandchildren mourn his loss. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 63, Lady 
James O’Bryen, wife of Lord James 
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O’Bryen, Vice-Adm. R.N. She was Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Ottley, esq. and was 
married first to Valentine Horsford, esq. 

Sept. 13. Aged 83, Robert Elliott, esq. 
of Taunton. His wife, Sarah Anne, died 
on the 29th Aug. Aged 80. 

Surrorx.— Sept. 1. At Theberton 
Hall, Frederica, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Montagu Doughty. 

At the Grove, Yoxford, Dorothy, wife 
of Thomas Turner, M.D. of Curzon-st. 

Surrey.—Aug. 4. At Ham-green, 
aged 55, Benjamin Heywood Bright, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Barnes, John Henry Slade, 
esq. Lieut.-Col. in the Army, and late 
Major of the Ist. Dragoon Guards, eldest 
son of Gen. Sir John Slade, Bart.G.C.H. 

Lately. At Albury-park, aged 21, 
Arthur-Henry, last surviving son of Henry 
and Lady Harriet Drummond. 

Sept. 6. Aged 66, Robert Briant, esq. 
of Stockwell, late of Marlborough, Wilts. 

Sept. 14. Aged 63, Henry Lee, esq. 
of the Grove, Norwood, and of Loman- 
st. Southwark. 

Sept. 10. At Chertsey, William Clarke, 
esq. solicitor. 

Sept. 14. Trevor Clarkson, esq. of 
Brighton. 

Sussex.—Aug.9. At Farringdon, near 
East Grinstead, Lieut. Edward Charles 
Smith, R.N. 

Aug. 11. Elizabeth-Bonella, wife of 
the Rev. H. W. Simpson, Vicar of Bexhill. 

4ug. 15. At East Bourne, aged 34, 
Edward E. H. Repton, esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service, eldest son of the Rev. 
E. Repton, Prebendary of Westminster. 
He was for 14 years an active Magistrate 
and Collector at Pooree and at Balasore. 

Aug. 18. At Steyning, aged 84, Richard 
Penfold, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Rye, aged 79, Mrs. Susan 
Lamb. 

Sept. 10. At Brighton, aged 60, 
Thomas Hughes Ridgway, M.D. late of 
the Rifle Brigade. He was the first dis- 
coverer of the great use of nitrate of silver 
in certain diseases of the eye. He had 
seen much service. 

At Brighton, aged 60, John Rew, esq. 
of Tavistock-square. 

Aged 83, Sarah, wife of Archibald 
Bryson, esq. of Brighton. 

Sept. 11. AtBrighton, aged 80, Thomas 
Newman, esq. late of Hadley Common, 
Middlesex. 

Warwick.—Aug. 12. At Birming- 
ham, aged 5€, Lady Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. W. Marsh, D.D. and sister of the 
re of Cadogan. She was married in 

840. 


Aug. 14. At his seat, Foxcote, aged 


71, Robert Canning, esq. and of Hart- 
pury, Gloucestersh. 
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Lately. At Coleshill, aged 82, Sarah, 
widow of Charles Palmer, esq. 

At Leamington, aged78, Samuel Sqrire, 
esq. son of the late Dr. Squire, Bishop of 
St. David's. 

Sept. 14. At Alscot Park, near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, aged 65, Anne, relict of 
J. R. West, esq. 

WorcrstEeR.—Aug. 8. At Great Mal- 
vern, aged 68, Steed Girdlestone, esq. of 
Stibbington Hall, Northamptonsh. 

Lately. At Lower Wick, aged 32, 
Henry Barry Domvile, esq. M.A. for- 
merly of University Coll. Oxf. Barrister- 
at-Law, Clerk of the Peace for Worces- 
tersh. eldest son of the Rev. H. B. Dom- 
vile, Rector of Fencombe, Herefordsh. 
He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, Jan. 29, 1836. 

Sept.10, Aged 36, Mrs. Joseph Best, 
of Bury Hall, near Kidderminster, only 
dau. of the late Arnold Rogers, esq. of 
Martley Court, Worcestersh. 

Sept.12. At Great Malvern, aged 47, 
the Hon. Mary-Jane, wife of Sir Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, Bart. She was only 
dau. of the first Lord Henley, G.C.B. 
and married 24th Sept. 1824, Sir Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, Bart. 

Witts.—Aug. 16. At Barnbridge, 
Mary-Susanna, relict of Thomas Ebs- 
worth, esq. of Pentonville. 

Aug. 20. At Burtonhill, near Malmes- 
bury, aged 79, Mrs. H. Robins, widow of 
R. B. Robins, esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At Sherston vicarage, aged 
74, Lady Whitcombe, relict of Sir Samuel 
Whitcombe of Thornton House, Green- 
wich, who died in 1816. 

Sept. 10. At Burton Hill, Malmes- 
bury, aged 61, Thomas Mayer, esq. many 
years a resident in Gloucester. 

Sept. 12. Lucy-Elizabeth, wife of W. 
Gilbert, esq. of Hippenscombe. 

Yorx.—Aug. 23. At Scarborough, 
Ann-Townley, elder dau. of the late 
James Barton, esq. of Deanwater, Chesh. 

Aug. 30. At Kexmoor, near Kirby 
Malzeard, aged 95, Roger Holdsworth, 
esq. formerly of Bilbrough, near York. 

Sept. 2. Jane, wife of the Rev. John 
Ellis, jun. Vicar of Ebberston, near Scar- 
borough. 

Sept. 5. Aged 57, Harriet, relict of J. 
K. Picard, esq. deputy-recorder of Hull. 


Sept.6. At Hull, aged 74, William 
Cobb, esq. 
Sept. 9. At Methley, aged 3 months, 


the son of the Hon. and Rev. Philip 
Yorke Savile. 

Wates.—Sept. 9. At Pendyfiryn, 
Carnarvonshire, aged 68, George Thomas 
Smith, esq. 

Scortanp.—July 11. At Averarder, 
Capt. Charles Macpherson, unattached, 
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4ug.5. Aged 70, William Miller, esq. 
of Clarendon, Linlithgowshire. 

4ug. 6. At Edinburgh, Jane Chal- 
mers, wife of Alexander Dallas, esq. late 
of the 93d Reg. 

Aug. 17. At Torloisk, in the island of 
Mull, Mrs. Douglas Maclean Clephane, 
widow of Gen. L. D. M. Clephane, and 
mother-in-law of the Marquess of Nor- 
thampton. She was the only daughter 
and heiress of Lachlan 7th Maclean of 
Torloisk, who died in 1799. Gen. Clep- 
hane died in 1803, leaving three daughters, 
Margaret Marchioness of Northampton, 
Anna Jane, unmarried, and Wilmina Ma- 
rianne, widow of the Baron de Normann, 
and lady of honour to the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 

Aug. 22. At Langlee, near Melrose, 
Roxburgsh. aged 37, Berthia, wife of Capt. 
Russell Elliott, R.N. 

Sept. 11. At St. Andrew’s, the wife 
of Col. Arthur Hunt, Royal Art. 

Sept. 15. At Clatto, Fifesh. aged 83, 
Susanna Eliza, relict of Robert Low, esq. 

IRELAND.—June 22. At Boyle, Lieut. 
J. D. Allingham, h. p. late 24th dra- 
goons, barrackmaster. 

dug. 9. At Curramore, Capt. Francis 
Jackson, of the Bombay Army. 

Aug. 19. Aged 78, Alex. Johnston, 
esq. of Eden Quay, Dublin, formerly Pay- 
master to 25th King’s Own Borderers. 

Lately. At Rostrevor, Charles Nor- 
man, esq. of Glengollan House, for many 
years a Magistrate for Donegal. 

Sept. 1. At Meelick, Galway, aged 88, 
Dominic Blake, esq. second son of the 
late Sir Walter Blake, Bart. of Menlo’. 

Sept. 7. Aged 69, the Rev. Wm. Porter, 
44 years Minister of the Presbyterian 
congregation of Newtownlimavady; 14 
years Clerk to the Gen. Synod of Ulster ; 
the first Moderator of the Remonstrant 
Synod, and Clerk to the same reverend 
body since its formation. 

Sept. 11. At Sans Souci, near Belfast, 
aged 73, Dr. Purdon. 

JeRsEyY.— Sept. 10. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 67, Sarah, widow of Edward John 
Collins, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

Sept. 13. At St. Helier’s, John An- 
drew Dunlop, esq. of the Hon. East India 
Co.’s Civil Serv. late Member of Council 
at Bombay. 

Gorrnsey—At Fort George, the re- 
sidence of her father, E. W. Phillips, esq. 
barrackmaster of Guernsey, Esther, relict 
of W. Corben, esq. formerly barrackmas- 
ter at that station. 

East Inpires.— A/ay 22. At Balmeer, 
Ensign F. F. Strachey, of the 9th Bom- 
bay Nat. Inf. son of Capt. Strachey, R.N. 

June 16. At Bombay, aged 19, Robert 
Seaforth Mackenzie, esq. Ensign H.M. 


78th Highlanders, only son of the late 
Rev. W. Mackenzie, D.D. Rector of Bur- 
wash, Sussex. 

Lately. At Mount Abbo, from a coup 
de soleil, aged 36, Major George Dalhou- 
sie Raitt, 2d Royals. He served under 
Lord Keane, in the march of the Indus, 
and received two wounds at the siege of 
Ghuznee: and subsequently was at the 
siege and capture of Kelat. He was the 
first European officer who crossed the 
Indus. His period of service was 20 
years, in a regiment in which some mem- 
ber of his family and name have held a 
commission or commanded the regiment 
upwards ofa century. He was the eldest 
son of Col. Raitt, formerly of South- 
ampton. : 

West Inpies..—July 4. At Tobago, 
aged 20, Thomas Henry Newton, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Customs, and Private Se- 
cretary to the Lieut.-Gov. only son of T. 
G. Newton, esq. of Lugwardine, Here- 
fordshire. 

July 9. In Jamaica, Caroline-Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Alfred Cooper, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Cherton, 
Rector of Wheatbill and Burwarton, Wore. 

July 25. In Jamaica, Henry Warner, 
esq. barrister-at-law, second son of the 
late Ashton Warner, esq. Chief Justice 
of Trinidad. 

July 28. In Demerara, William Dau- 
ney, esq. Advocate, Solicitor Gen. in Bri- 
tish Guiana. 

Aug. 5. In Dominica, Louisa, wife of 
Edward Lockhart, esq. 

Asroapv.—Lately. In China, Com- 
mander Samuel Fielding Harmer, R.N. 
(1837) of H. M.’s. steam frigate Driver. 

April 8. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
aged 37, George-Francis, eldest son of 
George Davenport, esq. of Oxford. 

June 18. At Sorel, West Canada, aged 
43, the wife of Major F. R. Thomson, 
Royal Engineers. 

July 10. At Paris, aged 72, one of 
the most celebrated public characters of 
France during the last half century— 
Mademoiselle Lenormand, the fortune- 
teller, leaving a fortune of 500,000f. She 
reckoned, it is said, among her clientelle 
all the celebrated characters of the age, 
all the soldiers, gamblers, and other 
adventurers of both ‘sexes, from the 
Emperors Napoleon and Alexander down 
to the cantiniére and kitchen-maid, all of 
whom professed their surprise at the pro- 
fundity of her knowledge of events, past 
and future. 

Drowned at Antwerp, by falling into a 
canal, aged 26, Robert Haldane, esq. late 
Lieut. 65th Foot. 

July 21. In Newfoundland, Jane, 
wife of the Rey. J. C. Harvey, and dau, 
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of Thomas Boughton, esq. of Nunhead, 
Surrey. 

July 23. On board H.M.S. ‘* Howe,” 
William Charles Phillott, esq. Commander 
R.N. (1838). 

July 24. At Bareges Waters, Gen. 
Alava, formerly ambassador of the Queen 
of Spain in Paris and London. 

July 28. At Rotterdam, aged 76, 
Wynand Adriaen de Gruyter Vink, esq. 
of that city, and formerly of the Circus, 
Minories, London. 

July 31. At Tours, aged 43, Capt. 
John Agar. 

Aug. 3. Aged 37, Marianne, wife of 
George Chapman, jun. esq. British Vice 
Consul at Dieppe. 


Aug. 6. At Ems, Germany, aged 47, 
Thomas Cramer Roberts, esq. of Bran- 
field, Kent, and second son of the Rev. 
John Cramer Roberts, of Sallymount, 
Kildare, Ireland. 

At Rosenburg, in Prussia, Everilda 
Flavus, Baroness Von Aschebeg, 3d dau. 
of the late W. M. Farmer, esq. of Non- 
such Park, Surrey. 

4ug.10. At Baden Baden, aged 19, 
Ellis-Phillips Burroughes, esq. 35th Regt. 
eldest son of the Rev. Ellis Burroughes, 
of Long Stratton, Norfolk. 

Aug. 13. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Sarah, wife of Lieut.-Col. Irton, of the 
Rifle Brigade, and dau. of the late Joseph 
Sabine, esq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recistrerep from Aue. 26, to Serr. 16. (4 weeks.) 


Males 1853 oxi 





Under 15........1916 
15 to GO... 22202-10283 





Pomales 1603'5 60 and upwards 601 3546 
Age not specified 6 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Sept. 16. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
edieidjiese @&i 2 @i ae df a a. 
50 10 | 31 5 [1810 |30 1 ]31 2 {33 3 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. Os. to 5/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 61. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STR 


AW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. 


Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 18s.—Straw, 2/. 2s. to 27. 7s.—Clover, 4/. Os. to 5. 16s. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8)bs. 


Beehiciccccccccccescecseste Bd. to Be. 10d. 
NINE sca cncsncevancecs 2s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 
Waves caskses one sdened 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


POR ikscessccosersnrmcls Of. $0.05, 18 


Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 22. 





COAL MARKET, Sept. 22. 


Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 19s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 18s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 
PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 160. 
Kennet and Avon, 9}. 








and West India, 1264. 
Western, 86 
ben. 76.—— West Middlesex, 115. 














Ellesmere and Chester, 64,——Grand Junction, 141. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 670. 
——Rochdale, .——London Dock Stock, 96}. 














St. Katharine’s, 1054.—— East 

London and Birmingham Railway, 218. Great 

London and Southwestern, 65. Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 131. —— Guardian, 


Hope, 63.--— Chartered Gas, 654.——Imperial Gas, 75. —— Phoenix Gas, 


33.——London and Westminster Bank, 22}..—Reversionary Interest, 103. 


For Prices of all other 


Shares, enquire as above. 


pS a 675 Calves 305 
SheepandLambs 7,670 Pigs 320 


Regent’s, 21. 








| 
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From August 26 to Sept. 





25, 1843, both inclusive. 






































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

* tb a4, . -* bb) . 
sei8z) g (Sa) § selgel (gz! é | 
mols 5 Ss| 38 Weather. ||2 5/5 5)| 2 (Ss! 3 || Weather. 
As os a =A Q | As oe a ia Q | 
Aug; ° | ° ° lin. pts, | e | ° | 2. Rm etal 

26 | 65 | 67 | 62 (29, 87 |\cloudy, fair || 11 | 63 | 76 | 62 | , 05 | do.c.h.sh.th. 
27 | 64) 71 | 56 | , 96 |\do. do.sl.sh.|| 12 | 62 | 70 | 75! , 22 | do. fair 

28 | 59 | 68 | 55 |30, 15 |ido. do, 13 | 60 | 68 | 55 | _, 10 | fine 

29 | 65 | 64 | 64; , O |do.do.sl.sh.|| 14 | 62 | 68 66 |29, 92 | fr.cly.sl.shr. 
30 | 65 | 70 | 64 , 05 |do.do.do.do. || 15 | 66 | 72 | 62| , 89 |\do. fine 

31 | 66 | 70 | 63, , 13 do. do. 16 | 67 | 77 | 65 |30, 04 |do. 
8.1| 65 67 | 62 | , 07 do. do. 17| 65) 77 | 65) , 17 |ido. 

2/66 | 75 | 70 , 30 | do. do. fine |} 18 | 65 | 76 | 64 , 13 |\do. rain 
3/70| 78 | 65, , 36 | fine 19 | 66 74 | 61 | , 24 ||fair, cloudy 
4 | 63 | 67 | 56| } 29) fair, fine || 20 | 60 | 72 | 61 | 10 |/do. do. 

5 | 66 | 67/58 , 38 | do. do. 21 | 60 | 71 | 63 | , 20 |do. 

6 | 61 | 72 | 62! } 32 | do. do. 22/58/70 59  } 43 |do. fine 

7 | 62 | 72 | 62| , 33 |itoggy, do. |) 23 | 58 65 | 55), 53 |do. do. 

8 | 64 74 | 64 , 33 | fair, fine, cly.}} 24 | 59 63 | 58 | , 43 |\do. eloudy 
9 | 64 | 72 | 62} , 20 |\do, do. 25 | 56 | 63 | 50 , 25 |\do. 

10 | 62 | 72 | 63 | } 03 lido.e.b.sh.th.| | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Aug. 28 to Sept. 27, 1843, both inclusive. 

= a . . ‘as re; + ed 2 
Sigel. ie §s £) sl$sis._.| 4 
“2138/34 OOS gO |wE sna sx! § Ex. Bills, 
2 = De| yam S| 2k Esin tia SSS fea) 

| ad uo BE | OOISE' Ze 3é Ele s § = £1000. 
&| & Ars aS ss Pape | a S|S 5isn, Nn 8 
5| 3 | ) qiOosig = 
<| Fl x os is | 5 
aslis2 | 953 | 94g |1034'1023) 1013 —'264}|6967 pm.| 60 58 pm. 
29/182 | 951 | 944 |——|1023 102 | 12 264 |6769 pm.| 60 58 pm 
30/1823} 95g | 944 |103 |102g 102 | 123! 934|——.265 | 67 pm. | 60 58pm 
31/1824} 95g | 94% [1039103 | 1024 | 12 265 |6769pm.| 61 59 pm 
1/1823} 95g | 954 |103§/103§ 1024 | 122 (2654/69 67 pm.| 59 61 pm 
2 954 ——-\——-. 1024 '2654) 69 pm. | 58 60pm, 
4 954 ——\— 1024 '266 | 69 pm.| 58 60pm 
5 | 954 |\———— 1024 107 |2665 60 pm. 
6 | 95 ——|—— 1024 |_—_—_|_69 70 pm.| 58 60 pm 
7 | 954 ————_ 1024 -— 59 61pm 
8 954 |__|! 1024 ——|2663| 69 pm. | 61 63pm 
9 953 ————' 102} a 70 pm. | 63 62pm 
11 953 ———" 1024 —71 69pm.| 62 64pm 
12 | 95 —\— 1024 | 69 pm. | 62 64pm 
13 | 954 ——\——, 1024 |__| —| | 69 pm. | 62 64pm 
14 ; 95 |-—)-—, 1024 —|—|——'——| 71 pm. | 61 63pm 
5 | 95 ———— 1024 |—- —_|_'—_|_ 70 pm. | 61 63pm 
16 | O48 (102, |———-|——| 61 63pm 
18 , 94§ |——|——, 102 Eee See ee 6971 pm| 61 63pm. 
19 | 95 |——/—— 102 (267 |7169pm| 63 61pm 
20\——— 954 1024 ——|268 63 61 pm. 
2i}-—-———, 954 1024 — 69 pm. | 62 64pm 
B—— |r Si 1023 |__| 70 pm. | 63 65pm 
a33__|_—__! 95g |__|__' 1094 | —| 71 pm. | 64pm. 
5 | 95§ |—|—. 102 | ——| 69pm. | 63 65pm 
26 | 95§ ———— 1024 | ) 6769pm.| 66 63 pm. 
27 9% ——— 102} | 63 65pm. 





J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 

















